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Here’s a tip, Mister— 


Use This One-Stop Servi 


Want to be sure of a well-organized, smooth-running, hard-selling meeting 
of any size and save a lot of work, worry, time and expense? Call on The 
Jam Handy Organization for one-stop service. 


All you need to do is tell Jam Handy what you want to accomplish—whether 
it be to inspire a sales organization, introduce a new product, or conduct 
a training course. Help on every phase and detail will be available to you. 
You can get competent help on plans, charts, decorations, speech-coaching, 
ete., 1 “ight up to the full-dress staging. You get a complete package, carefully 
coordinated, tailored to your beslent and to your purpose. 


With this One-Stop Service you deal with one organization and pay only one 
bill. When you do the job with the help of Jam Handy you can relax. You 
have assurance that every detail will be taken care of rightly. 


Just call the office nearest you and let them show you how you can get 
all this help. 


JAM HANDY 


Speech Coaching 
Decorations 
Music 

Briefings 
Programs 
Entertainment 
Presentations 
Convention Plans 


Motion Pictures 
Meetings Packages 
Demonstration Devices 
Training Devices 
Skits 

Animated Cartoons 
Slidefilms 
Transparencies 
Slides 

Turnover Charts 
Poster Charts 
Banners 


Pageants 

Stage Presentations 
Portable Stagettes 
Meeting Equipment 
Projection Service 

Film Productions in Colo: 
Convention Supervision 
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NATION’ LY REPRESENTED BY 


Journal-American Sports Readers and 


New York Cigar Smokers Both Agree-- 


wit men who like sports and men who 

like cigars, Bill Corum is a top-heavy 
favorite. His famous column is read daily by 
60% of the men in 700,000 homes that buy the 
Journal-American. This is by far the largest 
New York audience that can be reached by 
any other evening newspaper. Ina survey of 
sports writers conducted among New York 


cigar smokers, the Journal-American was the 
only paper to place two writers—Bill Corum 


_and Frank Graham—among the top four. This 


popular team placed higher than any other 
combination among 22 sports writers repre- 
senting seven major dailies. Twice as many 
cigar smokers read Bill Corum as the next 
evening newspaper sports columnist. 


HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


APRIL 15, 1982 


See and study new survey 
which rates sports writers, 
positions of 66 Cigar Brands 


Like links in a chain, men, sports and cigars go together. 
To find out which sports writers cigar smokers read most 

.. and the cigar brands they prefer . . . you need this 
new survey. Phone or write Hearst Advertising Service. 
959 8th Ave., COlumbus 5-3700. No cost or obligation. 


A HEARST NEWSPAPER 


N.E.D. covers the buying 
team ... all the way! 


Sols Monae 
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neral Paint Builds New Sales Plan 


wali aoe Thomas Register 


\ packaged merchandising program revolves around a store 
nit where shoppers can find ideas, color chips, paint speci- 
ications, complete instructions for a decorating job. 

By Bernard Blake, Advertising and Sales Promotion Man- 
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OOD SALES that were fab- 
ulous in 1950 climbed an- 
other 23% for 1951. Drug store sales up 
18%, restaurant (food and drink) sales up 
35%. WTAR-AM-TV delivers a fat slice of 
these mushrooming sales. Climb on the sales 


wagon. Contact Edward Petry & Co. today. 
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LEADERS IN ADVERTISING IN TIE U. S. 


YEAR - 1951 


1 Avenus, i od r : TOTAL ADVERTISING LINAG# 
— : 1. Milsons Jearaed o.ccsscccccceee 45,788,940 
2. Chicago TrIBUNe ...cccvccccssvos 45,466,900 
. 3. Los Angeles Times ..... are ee 42,256,545 
telldbey | : AR. Gee SAN GRIEE ci cesecececsxcsacs 41,223,199 
+R. Han i i. SIE vcs etenndiwnaie 40,042,712 
Caldwe 6. Miami Herald ...... icitabigraianeatidiia . 38,081,593 
A. Hughe: 7. WR GR sos idicduraccocnocus 37,377, 338 
lice Eck S. Se Oe. cb ansctcdsccusereeves forge 
lod 9. Philadelphia Inquirer ........... 36,894 ,060 
6. Bai 10. Houston Chronicle ......... 
ae RETAIL 
Shoentelg 
— 1. New York News (See Note) ........ 27,789,016 
— 2. Milwaukee Journal ..ccccccccesece 26,663,340 
3. Washingten StOF ..ccscsoccesocecs 25,186,036 
mys Ss CI ID kno ediseseocunieses 23,683 , 786 
ia ; —o Se ee 22 543,197 
1 Gendts : 6. Los Angeles Times ............4.- 21,952,796 
: T. Wowetem CHremsele .ocsccccecssces 21,372,404 
you ‘ 8. Dallas Times-Herald ............. 21,234 ,682 
_ : 9. New Orleans Times Pic. .......ee. 20,298 ,062 
¢ ’ MO. DARED isis cincsicvnncccces 19, 362,290 
“\MWTISING =~ 
'e Roark : Se 
— 7 1. New York Times .....ccecccceccecs 8,928,971 
D S, Ce bec da wrcewsdicenes 7,877,953 
Avenue; . 3. New York Herald Tribune ......... 5,981,266 
hn W. 4. Philadelphia Inquirer ........... 5,707,422 
7 5. Milwaukee Journal ...........-06. 5,406,670 
Pa) 6. Philadelphia Bulletin ........... 5,378,942 
wil R 7. Loe Ammetes Ties sce tcsivescaesc 5 337,909 
nm ¢ Sele sen 5,301, 154 
de la : 9. Atlanta Journal & Constitution .. 5,149,226 
a 10. Cleveland Plain Dealer .......... 5,058,655 
AUTOMOTIVE 
oo ae a are re rr 2,557,587 
- 2. Dallas Times-Herald ...........-. 1,764,144 
- 3. Rochester Democrat & Chronicle .. 1,731,601 
One-paper coverage of 92% of all 4, Milwaukee Journal .........esee0e- 1,639,453 
ENT) homes in the Milwaukee metropolitan 5. Buffalo Evening News ..........-- en 
13th rea . : C. Peele We Side sccicnccevenwses an 
3 7 WS e6 BOOS) sissccseescoe ses cauwiwn , +06, 
: 8. Cleveland Plain Dealer .......... 1,346,016 
Where average family income is : 9. Rochester Times Union ........... 1,343,619 
et tifth hichest among the nation’s 25 10. St. Louis Post Dispatch ......... 1,338,577 
sBu . : 
a ‘argest metropolitan areas and : CLASSIFIED 
7 29% above the U..S. average... : a 
jd 1. Lee Angeles Times ....cccccsecees yg en 
isi : ica anietets Slagle ranalale ,206 428 
woe ind ec\vertising rates per 1,000 3. poeta et alhnjsdietcuesenins 12,015,893 
"and a n are 207% below the &. Milwaukee Journal 2.0.60 .<ccccooes 11,782,234 
hing averay; tor newspapers of S. Wow Week TRS oc cccccscccseveess 11,235,735 
mal com} iz ©, GEE iscccccavsescnveans 10,573,170 
mai ‘omp le size... wrap th gn 
class 7. Philadelphia Inquirer ..........- - , - 
” 8. Cleveland Plain Dealer .......... sete ey 
™ T : 9. Houston Chronicle ......sesseeees 4 beso 
HE ““ILWAUKEE JOURNAL 10. Minneapolis Star Tribune ........ 395; 


Ame 's Top Advertising Buy 


NOTE:-New York News includes 6,563,026 lines 
of Retail split-run advertising. 
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A completely new method of sales- 
and-service Fleet operation is now 
available through Waters Equipment 
Co., Inc.—a plan which will take the 
capital investment and guesswork 
out of transportation costs and will 
enable you to operate five or more 
company cars—brand new cars on 
an economical leasing basis. 


OPERATING MAINTE- 
NANCE is included in 
your rental. Repairs 
are deductible. 


FIRE, THEFT AND COL- 
LISION insurance cov- 
erage is included in 
the lease. 


LICENSE PLATES are 
supplied for any state 
in the Union, to fit your 
individual salesmen. 


PERIODIC INSPECTION, 
when required by state 
law, is paid for by 
Waters. 


As the world’s largest distributor of 
De Soto and Plymouth cars with loca- 
tions in San Francisco, Detroit and 
New York, we are in a position to 
give you the best possible service on 
your Fleet requirements. Consult us 
before you buy or rent new sales 
cars. For more details, write for 
Fleet-Lease Booklet. 


WATERS EQUIPMENT 


CO., INC. 


Affiliated with 


JAMES F. WATERS, INC. 


San Francisco + Long Island City + Detroit 
@eeeseeeeeeeese7eeseeees 


WATERS EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 

33-1C Queens Boulevard 

Long tslanc City 1, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Tell me more abou! your Fleet rental plan. 
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Let Them Sell Themselves 


“We think our entrants will sell themselves on remodeling whether 
they win or lose and that building material dealers and contractors 
can expect to see a lot of them looking for materials—with plywood 
out front.” And with that unusual statement O. Harry Schrader, 
Jr., managing director of the big Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
kicked off a new kind of consumer ‘Room-for-Improvement”’ con- 
test, with which the Association hopes to hit what it calls the “hot 
button” in every remodeling prospect for plywood and building ma- 
terials in the country. 


Douglas says that its contest may well be the biggest remodeling 
promotion ever attempted. To really get the public at a white-hot 
pitch the Association is giving 46 prizes, in hard cash, totaling $20,- 
OOO. And it has divided the prizes into three groups: four first 
prizes, four second and 10 special prizes of $100 each. And the first 
two are subdivided—duplicate prizes will be given for city and 
suburban homes and for farm homes. 


Douglas says the $20,000 prize money may sound like a whacking 
big sum, but out of the contest it expects to reap a wild harvest of 
plywood sales. And here’s how simply the contest operates: All a 
contestant has to do to enter is to state what he wants in home im- 
provement, describe how he would do it with plywood and make a 
simple floor plan of his home. Prizes will be awarded on the basis of 
two short statements, with consideration for suitability and originality. 
The floor plan is merely to show suitability of the proposed remodel- 


WINNERS? . . . Maybe they won't cop one of Douglas Fir Plywoo< 
Association's top prizes: But they'll be red-hot prospects for plywood anyway 
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INDIANAapotis...THE HAPPY SELLING GROUND 
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HIGHER 
CONSUMER 
INCOMES 


)RETAIL SALES UP 300% since 1940 in this 
PANDING growing industrial market! 


INDUSTRY >$627,000,000 spent on retail goods alone 


last year! 


> $6,431 average effective buying income per 
family... 


>42% above the national average... 


>5¢h among the nation’s 24 largest cities... 


And this profit proven market is fully covered by 
indiana’s two largest daily newspapers, The Indi- 
anapolis Star and The Indianapolis News. The Star 
and The News not only give you saturation coverage 
of this rich metropolitan area, but an effective bonus 
coverage of the 44 surrounding counties. 


Write for our new market data booklet today, 
and get your share of nearly 2 billion dollars in 
spendable income! 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY + NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


now ready... 


new market study 
of the 
baking industry 


a 
market 
study | 
Of the 


bak my / 


‘nly wry 


j it tells you where the buying power is 


A new market study of the baking 
industry has been prepared as a 
guide for sales managers, advertis- 
ing managers, agency account man- 
agers, space buyers, market analysts, 
and merchandising managers. 

The study covers the size of the 
market and its organization by types 
of producers and distributors; tells 
how it has changed in recent years. 
It charts the various sizes and types 
of establishments; shows how 90.7% 
of the business is done by only 35% 
of the total number; includes a new 
Government tabulation of retail es- 
tablishments made by the Bureau of 
Census especially for Bakers Weekly. 
All of this information is essential 
to sound sales and advertising plan- 
ning in this market. 


AMERICAN 
TRADE me 
PUBLISHING CO. 


45 West 45th St., 

New York 36, N. Y. 

520 North Michigan Avenue, 
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ing. And here’s where Douglas’ contest differs from most of its ‘k: 
The contest is one to state the remodeling problem rather thar ¢ 
design the solution. So you don’t have to be an interior deco: 
or an engineering expert. All you have to be is willing. 


Entrants will get a crack at $3,000 in cash, free plans for remo. «t- 

ing done by a leading architect in their area and a $1,000 bonu_ if 
they complete the remodeling within a year. And that’s another s! ck 
move on Douglas’ part. For the bonuses should result in excelicnt 
case study remodeling projects—a reservoir of material for a 
tinuing promotion built around the remodeling theme. 
As Schrader says: “We don’t know yet what to expect. W 
moving into virgin territory. However, remodeling is a good mar xet 
for plywood and building materials but it is a market that has to be 
sold. We think this is one way to do it.” 


“Please, Can 1?" 


“Daddy, can I have a chocolate bar?” 


If you don’t have a little one with the usual insatiable appetite 
for candy, ice cream or other sources of tummy-aches, substitute 
“Granddaddy” for “Daddy.” Or “Uncle” or just plain “Mr.” And 
send the little one’s name, pronto, to Fred Levy, president of Blum’s 
of San Francisco. The astute Mr. L. is setting up a pigtail-and- 
short-pants board of directors whose sole duty will be to eat Blum’s 
candy and tell him what they think of same. 


“Our junior board,” says Mr. Levy, “will meet once a month. We 
expect to get the youngsters’ opinions on product, packaging—in 
fact, they will be asked to express themselves frankly on every move 
Blum’s makes henceforth.” 


This is the same Mr. Levy who, last year, ventured into the mass 
sales field with 10- and 25-cent versions of his famous luxury lines. 
He got limited distribution for these budget offerings, jumped his 
sales 40% on the basis of just a few metropolitan markets. Now he’s 
discussing packaging—small package distribution—with jobbers in 
other sections of the country and expects to spread out. Already he 
has some 3,500 retailers. And this new kiddy board, he feels, wi! 
help him and Blum’s considerably in crashing his new markets. 


To get his board he wrote prominent parents of small fry, told 
them what he was trying to do (not forgetting to send along a three 
pound box of Blum’s). The parents fell for his plan. And nov 
Blum’s has a board of directors with names that fall richly on the 
ear: Giannini, Wanger, May, Linkletter, Corey, Douglas, to nam 
a few. Not A. P. Giannini but Miss Victoria Giannini—age eight 
She’s the great man’s granddaughter and, you will be pleased t 
know, her parents say she has a sweet tooth which they'll put u; 
against any in the land. 


Blum’s president is a young man himself. Furthermore he has ; 
terrific sweet tooth and has to restrain himself from eating up th 
company’s profits. So he consoles himself by filling orders to Ib’: 
Saud in far-off Saudi Arabia and making a chocolate malted fo: 
General MacArthur. It, and not Mr. Truman’s scalp, was one 0: 
the first things the General ordered, from Blum’s—natch—on hi 
return from Japan. 


The object of this open courting of the flower of the land is 
simple: Mr. Levy intends to find out what youngsters like, what the 
themselves would buy. With this information Blum’s can then act 
on their reactions and advice. But he’s set up his junior board on a 
senior plan: They'll be rewarded for their time and “effort.” And 
their terms shall not exceed one year. Just how Mr. Levy intends to 
force resignations is not quite clear. 
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Citations for Our Mentors? cnong Soles Mazagement’s 162 


Ve’ve been asked how we would feel about the formation of a | If your TV schedule covers the first 100 
a ct om ee cinema epnihicinase markets according to Effective Buying 
meers’ Club” in the sales management profession. ienine Goe tain Gas ie We 


Cities market is among the leaders 
on your list. Over 234,000 Quad- 


\nswer: We think such action is past due. And we're quite will- Citians have the income to satisfy 
their tastes to a luxurious degree. And 
: to be a party to the formation of such a club. WHBF-TV is the only TV station in 


Illinois outside of Chicago. On ABC, 
Columbia and Dumont networks. 


Che sales management profession is still so young that a good 
many of the men who laid the groundwork for more effective sales 
training, for market research, for the development of higher ethical 
standards, for sales control administration, and many another of the 
management techniques that are now practiced, are still alive. Some 
of them are retired. But like the pioneers in law, medicine or archi- 


ture, we feel they should be recognized for their substantial con- | GZ, 1 Cttues favorite 


ibutions to the art and science of sales management as we now 


know them. AM 
FA 
| TV 


If you, too, feel that some of our pioneers should be identified and 
, i‘ ‘ ae I , ._ TELCO BUILDING, ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
onored by election to membership in sales management’s own hall 
of fame, will vou (1) Sav so, and (2) make your nominations. 
\ddress your letters to The Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 — 


Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. THE MODERN 
Making Friends with Jobber-Salesmen BLACKBOARD 


Les Johnson—V.P. and Gen. Mgr. 


Represented by Avery-Knodel, Inc. 


In a talk before the March meeting of the Association of National —_ 
\dvertisers, H. C. Van Arsdale, vice-president, Smith, Kline & a en 
french, Inc., listed five simple and practical rules for a manufac- Demonstrators, 
irer to follow when he seeks the cooperation of the wholesaler’s Training Instructors 


ilesmen. These were his recommendations: 


1. Provide him (the wholesaler’s salesman) with simple, con- 
lensed information on your advertising and product. THE SPEAKER always 
FACES THE AUDIENCE 


2. Don’t dazzle him with statistics, penetration of urban markets, 
tc., but do give him basic facts on media to be used and products 
‘o be featured. 


3. Design your special promotional units for average size stores 
id encourage multiple sales to larger stores with extra inducements 
or the purchase of more than one unit. Don’t confuse the whole- 
saler’s salesman with three or four different deals of the same 
‘tem designed for various classes of retail outlets. 


A unique, self-operated pro- 
jector that throws the pro- 
jected images over the 
speaker’s shoulder permit- 
ting him to face his audience 
at all times...uses 344°x 4 
film slides or coated acetate 
for dramatic visual presen- 
tations. 

Portatte For use in Industry, Ad- 
Lightweight (only 7 Ibs.) vertising Agencies, Sales 


4+. If you operate on a selective rather than an exclusive policy 
hrough wholesalers, be sure to maintain orderly distribution by 
‘roviding definite release dates, and be sure that all of your dis- 
tributors respect these dates. 


= - ‘ > > Easy to use Groups, Schools, and ‘Train- 
5. On the premise that the laborer is worthy of his hire, be sure . pen any 
that compensation is provided in keeping with the selling time and The price of Screen Scriber is $61.00. For more complete details, 
e wy > © a write our National Distributor, Burke & James, Inc. (Dept. 42), 
ftort required. 321 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


BARDWELL & McALISTER, Inc. 


There’s some practical wisdom born of experience. With his 


twelve-pound catalog and thousands of items, the average jobber’s BURBANK, CAL 
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HILADELPHIA 


... according to Media Records, Ine. 


The facts confirm what every successful 
advertiser in Philadelphia well knows: 
first choice in Philadelphia means 
Philadelphia’s first paper, THE INQUIRER. 


The “First 50’’ report of Media Records 
shows accurate figures of actual linage; 
once again shows beyond question that 
THE INQUIRER is FIRST in Philadelphia 
...in ninth place in all America! 


Now in its 19%h 
Consecutive Year of Total 
Advertising Leadership 


a ans ; ¢ ’ ° 
me)” Che Philadelphia Pnguirer 
Philadelphia Prefers The Inquirer 
Exclusive Advertising Representatives: ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR., Empire State Bldg., N.Y.C., Longacre 5-5232; EDWARD J. LYNCH, 20 N. ‘ acker 
Drive, Chicago, Andover 3-6270; GEORGE S. DIX, Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Woodward 5-7260. West Coast Representatives: FITZP¢ TRICK 


& CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 © 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Michigan 0259 
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man is bound to look with a jaundiced eye on the manufacturer 
wih can’t or won’t take the time to simplify his proposition, con- 
dese his sales story, and reduce the advertising to some a-b-c’s the 
sman can understand. 


Management Duties for Salesmen 


n this issue, by coincidence, are two articles which report what 

h. opened when the sales force was asked to assume some manage- 

not responsibility. (Pages 112 and 130) In the case of Chicago & 

Southern Air Lines, the field men took over the major part of the 

ual sales conference. In the case of Arranbee Doll Co., the men 

were asked to select the models that were to go into production, 
| to set the price ranges at which they were to be sold. 


lf this is revolution, the old time boss-men can make the most of 
Sut we think there is a discernible trend in the direction of 
pitalizing on the detailed knowledge of field conditions good sales- 
n gather, on their ‘‘feel” for buyer-psychology, on their latent 
ibilities to contribute to management thinking. When salesmen are 
lrawn into the management councils, they get a feeling of participa- 
m that is valuable from a morale standpoint . a sense of “‘be- 
longing’ to a team. Such a sense is particularly valuable in the cases 
men who are away frony home base for weeks, or months, at a 
time. 


Where management has made an intelligent effort to consolidate 
the best thinking of groups of salesmen on any policy or operating 
problem, we've heard them say, always with some degree of wonder- 
ment, “We were surprised at the response delighted with the 
value of what the men. contributed.” It all adds up to the fact that 
most of us are making only partial use of the human assets, the 
ntelligence and the initiative available to us in our own sales 
departments. 


Why Not Invite Students? 


We tip our hat to the Sales Executives Club of Pittsburgh for 
the manner in which their members are drawing high school and 
ollege youngsters into contact with sales executives. 


The club entertained the Colgate 13, a group of undergraduate 
singers, at a recent Monday luncheon in Hotel William Penn. Per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say that the Colgate lads enter- 
tained the sales executives for they sang after lunch. There was no 
ther program. 


It was obvious that the Pittsburgh sales executives were delighted 
with these students and we suspect that the Colgate 13 were happy 
to mingle with top-notch businessmen. The Colgate group get to- 
zether for the fun of singing, but they’re aware that they are out 
‘selling’ Colgate and themselves when they book their own singing 
lates and tour the East. 


On the following Monday, the club entertained the local Boy 


Scouts. 


All of this is a perfectly natural development in National Sales 
Executives’ programs for arousing interest in selling as a career. It’s 
just as much a part of the idea of drawing sales executives and 
students together as for sales executives to address classes. 


We'd like to see more of this conscious contact. There are fresh- 

. . . . . > rr 
men, sophomores, juniors and seniors in the Colgate 13. These 
youngsters consciously or unconsciously are being exposed to many 


. \acker professions. We have a hunch that other professions are “outselling” 
Pe TRICK the sales profession itself. How many other sales clubs are bringing 
in 0259 the college lads to their meetings ? 
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Coincidence ? 


The leading 


classified 


media 


of the country 


are the 


top papers 


in other 


ways, too 
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Let's Go Fishing — and Take the Boy 
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GNIFICANT TRENDS 


As sen by the Editor of Sales Management for the fortnight ending April 15, 1952 


THAT'S WHAT THE MEN SAY 


release of additional metal for civilian goods 
ture puts a still stronger spotlight on the need 
e and better selling to move the increased produc- 
ich man and nature are conspiring to turn out. 


some time the makers of consumer appliances have 
d that their sales departments will be hard put to 
p with production, and now we find the automo- 
ikers preparing for the roughest session of competi- 
tive sclling since before the war. They are trying to 
toughen up their dealers, and they are supplying them 
with a torrent of direct mail and sales promotional aids, 
n addition to increased budgets for consumer advertising. 
Last week's automobile production was the highest since 
October and the loosened government materials curbs 
we expected to permit five million passenger vehicles to 
oll off the lines; until recently it was expected that there 
wouldn't be enough materials for more than four million 


ars. 


Down in Florida nature has been kind, and it is esti- 
mated that 74 million boxes of oranges will come on 
the market. Ten years ago there were only 28 million 
boxes. Right now trees and their production seem to be 
ncreasing faster than drinkers of orange juice, with the 
result that processors will have to sell as never before. 


And W. D. Evans, general sales manager for Elgin 
National Watch Co., warns all of us that the United 
‘tates may soon have more capacity for civilian produc- 
ton than during any peacetime economy. 


American economic system will be endangered 
t civilian production cannot pick up the slack when de- 
tense spending falls off,” warns Mr. Evans. “Peopl 
buy because they are sold, and the very existence of 
free America may depend shortly on what kind of sales 
ob j done oa 


ROUGH, TOUGH SELLING 


mbers of the Association of National Advertisers 
to their spring convention well aware of the resist- 
eing met by company salesmen and by their adver- 
messages. This is what some of them said: 


ll spend more than ever before—about 8% to 10% more 
ast year—to plug our gas and oil this vear. Everything 
loing is based on the fact that the competitive situation 
fic.” 


Wesley |. Nunn, Advertising Manager 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 


advertising budget this year will be 10% to 15% 
than it was last year. And we are stepping up our 
ional activities in addition. More selling is required all 
the line. In fact, the specialized products used by indus- 
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try, like control devices, medium-sized motors and meters, now 
require the biggest selling effort since before World War II.” 


Harry J. Deines, Advertising Manager 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


“Sales forces today are pathetic. The newer salesmen, those 
around less than 10 years, never had to do any real selling, 
so they don’t even know where to begin. And many of the 
old-timers have gotten pretty rusty. So we’re going to put both 
groups through a rigorous training program to get them on 
their toes again.” 


Carl M. Lynge, Jr., 
Advertising & Sales Promotion Manager 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 


FORTUNE SPEAKS ON SELLING 


In the first of a series of 10 feature articles on selling, 
the April issue of Fortune gives its readers some market- 
ing ABC’s. While the professional sales executive may 
find this first article rather elementary, it should be 
remembered that it is directed to an audience of business 
executives where those brought up on the production, 
finance, legal and general administrative sides of business 
represent the great majority. 


Fortune will perform a great service for selling in 
general if it succeeds in planting the seed among such 
men that SALES is the number one problem of today 
and tomorrow. Then, perhaps, there will be less reluctance 
on the part of executive committees and boards of direc- 
tors to give selling (and its tools, advertising and promo- 
tion) budgets designed to do a job, rather than budgets 
based on a fixed and unvarying percentage of past or 
anticipated sales. 


From all over the country our editors report a rash 
of price reduction ads by department stores, and on this 
point the Fortune article makes a sound observation: 
“NIost department stores built up inventories so much 
that they suddenly found themselves forced to liquidate 
inventory rather than to do a well-rounded job of sell- 
ing, in which price is only one of several ways of at- 
tracting a customer.” 


The article presents a round-up of reasons why the con- 
sumer didn’t buy as much as he could have bought in 
1951, but it omits what is to us the major reason for 
the slow movement of “postponable’ purchases. The 
analysis mentions high prices, consumer insecurity about 
the future, and the perverse but psychologically sound 
reason that people buy when goods seem to be growing 
scarce—but omitted is the big point that so many con- 
sumers have so much; consumers have high inventories 
of wanted goods; they feel that they don’t need a new 
refrigerator or car or carpet or TV set or even a shirt or 
a pair of shoes. 


So the sales problem is to make them want something 
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they don't actually need—or to uncover another strata 
of prospects who do not have these things in profusion. 


A NEW BOOK ON SELLING 


We all know that some salesmen can be made, while 
others are born that way. One man who undoubtedly 
never read a book or article on selling, proved by his 
achievements that he was one of the greatest salesmen 
who ever operated in this country. His name was Du- 
veen, an Englishman, who was the most spectacular 
art dealer of all time and whose audacious selling methods 
lured millions from the richest collectors in America. 


When he was young he observed that Europe had 
plenty of art and America had plenty of money. To trade 
the first for the second became the ruling and highly 
profitable passion of his career. His sales line was, “When 
vou pay high for the priceless, you’re getting it cheap.” 


His customers were the wealthiest in America—Frick, 
Morgan, Hearst, Mellon, Rockefeller, Widener, Kress, 
Altman. He arranged the biggest deal in the history of 
art ($21 million) ; offered the highest price ever bid for 
an art masterpiece ($1.5 million). 


The devices he used in making sales, his irrepressible 
enthusiasms, and his swashbuckling tactics, are revealed 
in a biography by S. N. Behrman, titled ‘““Duveen,” and 
published by Random House . 


Mrs. Hearst says of Duveen: “He didn’t want to sell 
his stuff, but they always badgered the poor fellow till 
he gave in,” while Albert B. Lasker says of him: “I ex- 
pected to pay the highest prices for masterpieces. What 
I did not expect, what I was to discover, was that I 
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would also have to pay a large premium for pa 
highest prices!” 


The book is unlikely to be found in future 
raphies of books on selling, but we recommend 
masterpiece on the subject. 


WHAT ADVERTISERS WANT 


\IcCann-Erickson, Ine., asked 400 advertisers tel] 


what they most wanted—and appreciated—in . gene 
service. Creative skill was ranked as most import int by 
383; merchandising experience was second with 300. 
This emphasis on merchandising represents a great tch. 


and an acceptance of the problem we've been han 
away at for 17 months in “Adventures in Shopping 


Assistance in sales management was mentioned by 
170; public relations counsel by 122. 


The question was turned in reverse (“What 
vou say is the weakest aspect of your agency relation- 
ship?) and merchandising was cited as first by 70. 
creative skill 37, service 32, research 19. 


SMALL-TOWN SELLING 


I was brought up in the little town of Oregon, Wis., 
which has a weekly paper called the Observer with a 
present circulation of 775 which, as I recall, is about 
what it was when I lived there. 


Ever since 1910 the paper has been owned and oper- 
ated by Ed Kramer with lots of assistance from his able 
wife. Now 77, but still active, Ed had a fall on the ice 
this winter and broke his shoulder. 


When the news reached Madison, publisher Don 
Anderson of the /Visconsin State Journal rounded up 
three of his reporters, an advertising man and linotypist 
and drove down to Oregon to put together an eight- 
page issue so that the Observer might not miss an issue. 


[ dropped Don Anderson a note of congratulations 
for what I consider a beautiful gesture and I think vou 
might be interested in his reply: 


“There wasn’t anything particularly noble about what we 
did. When I read that this poor old guy had broken his shoulder 
and would have to suspend publishing, I thought the least we 
could do is go down and give him a hand. It was a lot «f fun. 
All of us had either worked on a weekly paper, or had « yen 
to do so, and so it was kind of a game. 


“The most amusing part of the experience was a li bit 
down your alley. We took along an advertising solicit: and 
I told Ed if he’d give me a list of his accounts, we’ put 
this boy on the street and pick up some business for him. The 
old fella looked a little puzzled and said, ‘Why, in 42 
vears I’ve been here I’ve never solicited any advertising 


“It was my turn to be puzzled. I asked him how in the rid 
he got it. He sort of smiled pleasantly and said, ‘Why, ust 
comes in.’ 


“We opened up the mail, and sure enough there i: ‘vas. 


And to think that you and I work for a living and try sell 
things.” 


PHILIP SALISB: RY 
Editor 
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“Careful! That’s where they keep orders from their 
advertising in the Des Moines Sunday Register!” 


Piling up results is all in a Sunday’s work for the Des Moines 
Sunday Register. 


Big things happen because it’s a big market you stimulate 
—an entire state, no less. The Des Moines Sunday Register 
makes you welcome everywhere in this lush3 2 billion dollar 
market of 242 million people. You get the floor in two out of 
three Iowa homes, both city and country. Coverage in 79 
out of the total 99 counties ranges from 50% to 100%... 


40% to 49% in 12 counties more, and nowhere is it less Be 

“ " pl oo PACKAGES A STATEWIDE URBAN 

panciadninducts ; MARKET RANKING AMONG 
Count yourself in this sales manager’s dream . . . where AMERICA’S TOP 20 CITIES 

urban spending is greater than Philadelphia or Boston, and ABC CIRCULATION Sept. 30, 1951: 


a farm market that’s the greatest on earth. Milline rate $1.86. Daily, 371,459—Sunday, 536,752 


THE DES MOINES REGISTER ann [RIBUNE 


Gardner Cowles, President 
Represented by: 
Scolaro, Meeker & Scott—-New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 
Doyle & Hawley—Los Angeles and San Francisco 


1. "lam merely a typical average 
American. The chances are what | 
like others like, and what | don't like 
others won't like. That's why | can 
judge how good an ad is by the way 
it strikes me." 


‘That statement seems modest and 
simple and reasonable. However, the 
“typical average American” 
tistical myth. 


is a sta- 
According to best re- 
ports, he is about 30 years old, ¥ 
7\." high, with a 3314” chest and a 
31” waist. He has had a total of eight 
and one-half years schooling (which 
means about one-half year of high 
school ) ; he is married, living with his 
two children, and saves $523 out of 
the $3,000 he makes at semi-skilled 
work. If for no other reason than 
the last one, we know he is not a 
salesman, for while sales work re- 
quires great. skill, the semi-skilled 
work of the “typical average Amer- 


ican” refers to manual or technical 
labor. 

If you still think you are the 
“typical average American,” look 


around you in a restaurant (By the 
way, why did you pick that restau- 
rant?) and see how many people are 
eating exactly what you are eating 
and wearing the same tie and suit 
you are wearing. Right off the bat 
you will say, “Where are we supposed 
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“Never mind the advertising: Give me a deal!” 


Five Cockeyed Ideas Salesmen 
Entertain about Advertising 


“I'm a typical American, That's how I can judge how good an ad is.” 
“It must mean something when so many of my friends don’t like our ads.’ 


“Give me local advertising: national ads don’t do me much good here.” 


“I am bored with our ads; it's about time we had something different!” 


BY OTTO KLEPPNER * The Kleppner Co. 


to be—in the Army?” And _ the 
answer is, of course, not! You are 
an American civilian who has the 
wonderful privilege of deciding tor 
yourself what you like and what you 
don’t like; you also have the right to 
proclaim to all the world—if you so 
desire—‘I know what appeals to 
me!” But that right gives you no 
wisdom to say, “and whatever ap- 
peals to me appeals to most other 
men, too.” For if you do say that so 
far as advertising is concerned, you 
will be as mistaken as were most of 
135 salesmen at a recent sales con- 
vention. 

They were presented with 10 pairs 
of tested advertisements for different 
products, each advertisement having 
been run in competition with the 
other in its pair. In one test, for ex- 
ample, both advertisements for a 
product had been published at the 
same time in a split-run edition, one 
advertisement appearing in one copy 
of a newspaper, the second advertise- 
ment appearing in the alternate copy 
of the same paper, in the same size 
space and in the same position. Both 
advertisements called for a direct re- 
sponse, so that the advertisers could 
definitely tell which of the two adver- 
tisements pulled better. Through this 
and other forms of testing familiar to 
advertising, it was definitely known 


| 
50 
ike 
| 
™ 
h 
re 
i 
he 
tk 
which was the better advertisement in & y 
each pair. The salesmen were 1i0- 
vited carefully to study the 10 sets 
of advertisements, and to pick what 
they judged to be the winners of eac! 
pair. Most salesmen expressed little J ‘ 
doubt, as they handed in their ballot, § " 


that they were able to pick the win- 
ners pretty well. The results, how- 
ever, were: 


100 correct 0) salesmen 


906% ” 0 
8007 ’ l 
70% ” 7 
60% - 18 
50% ™ 30 
40% 7 36 
300 . 37 
20% = 6 
LO 7 3 


One hundred twelve men ut 
135—or 83% of all the sales nen— 
were wrong in 50% or more cases. 
The greatest number of men ¢ iesse¢ 
correctly in 30% or 40% of th: cases 
giving them a batting average, 7 be- 
ing able to pick advertisemen C0 
rectly, of 35%. The same — xpetr 
ment among other groups show> «bot 
the same degree of wrong guess 
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MORA.-: When it comes to inter- 


esting the public, it's the taste of 
the fish that determines the bait, 
and not “ce taste of the fisherman. 


\|, "It must mean something when 
so many of my friends like (or don't 


ike) our dvertising.”’ 

In th st place, are your friends 
ekind t prospects to whom you are 
ying to sell your product? 

In the second place, their judgment 
advertising is no better than yours, 


nd vol an see how wrong you Can 


Finally, many people say they like 
tain advertising but do not use 
e brand of the product so advertised, 


but will use, instead, the brand of 
sroduct whose advertising they say 
they don’t like. Yet, if you ask 
them why they use the product whose 
lvertising they don’t like, they will 
‘ten quote as their own reason some 
ithe verv phrases used in the adver- 


1e real test of advertising among 
‘riends is whether they like the prod- 
t. It they do—and if they buy it at 
etail—they are the right kind of 
‘riends, and you have the right kind 
t advertising. 

MORAL: It isn't your advertising 
that's in a popularity contest, it's 
your product, 


lll. “Give me local advertising: 
National advertising doesn't do me 
much good here." 

If you want to start a lively discus- 
son among a group of advertising 


men, ask what the difference is be- 
tween “national” advertising and “lo- 


il’ advertising. The terms have 
nany meanings. ‘‘National’’ adver- 
"sing may mean newspaper advertis- 
g paid tor by the manufacturer; 
local” advertising may mean news- 
iper idvertising paid for by the re- 
taler. “‘National” advertising may 
ean advertising which appears in 
any cities throughout the country, 
vhet! in newspapers. magazines, 

signs, or over radio and tele- 
ion. Thus you have “national” ad- 
Itis ig appearing locally in news- 
aper. and advertising of local stores 
A&P appearing nationally 
nme -izines. What's local? What’s 
ati ? There is one person, how- 
ho is not the least bit confused 
local-national argument. And 
co \cidence, he happens to be the 
host portant person to all adver- 
‘ising -the consumer. He divides all 
iver sing into that which interests 


is, 
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him, and that which does not interest 
him. The advertising that never 
crosses his path does not even exist so 
far as he is concerned. 

Thus, in making advertising plans, 
the constant question to keep in mind 
is: How can we get our advertising 
message before as many prospects as 
possible at the lowest cost per mes- 
sage? Among the methods of reach- 
ing those prospects is through fhe 
newspapers and magazines they read, 
and over the radio and television sta- 
tions to which they tune in. 

If a salesman were to spend as 
much time calling on consumers as on 
retail merchants, he would discover 
who reads the 10 million copies of 
magazines bought in this country each 
day—his own customers. If he were 
the local postmaster assorting the 
mail, or the postman delivering it, 
or if he owned a newsstand with a 
magazine rack, he would certainly 
know that magazines represent a most 
important messenger service for de- 
livering advertisements in a lot of 
homes in that neighborhood. 

Campbell Soup Co. originally built 
its entire business on magazine adver- 
tising exclusively. Many other com- 
panies, whose names are household 
words, have also relied heavily on 
magazines to create customers for 
their brand of goods. This is not to 
imply that magazines should always 
be used, or should be used exclusively, 
but it would be shortsighted for any 
manufacturer trying to sell his prod- 
uct to as many people as possible to 
deny himself the use of magazines be- 
cause the retailer happens to be more 
familiar with, and partial to, news- 
papers—good though they are, too. 
Or for the same reason to pass up 
television or radio network shows. 

MORAL: And when it comes to 
picking media too, it's the taste of 
the fish that determines the bait, 
and not the taste of the fisherman. 


IV. "Never mind the advertising: 
Give me a deal!" 


Some of the country’s smartest 
salesmen sit behind desks marked 
“Buyer.” For no sooner does this 
buyer’s eye alight on a product he 
would like to sell, than he turns 
around and begins to sell the sales- 
man a bill of goods—pointing out how 
lucky the salesman would be to get 
into that outlet, or how big an order 
he can get, or how fine a promotional 
job that store will do—provided the 
salesman can offer something “extra.” 
A stranger walking into the room at 
that moment couldn’t tell who was 
selling whom. 

The extra may be a deal, a dis- 


About the Author... 


When he was only 10, Otto Klepp- 
ner sold groceries in his father's store 
—and he's been selling ever since. He 
is head of the Kleppner Co., New 
York City, a 4A advertising agency, 
and has served as Governor of the 
New York Council of the AAAA. 
Nearly 200,000 copies of his book 
‘Advertising Procedure'’ have been 
sold, and it is now the basic text in 
300 schools and colleges and has 
been published for the growing South 
American trade in Buenos Aires. 


count, or a cooperative newspaper ad- 
vertising allowance, or a similar pro- 
posal. Deals are a recognized form 
of merchandising. Deals represent 
an important policy decision. Deals 
involve many problems. What are 
we trying to accomplish? At what 
cost? What is the formula of deal 
to order? Is it correct under the 
Robinson-Patman Act? Is the tim- 
ing right? How about the jobber set- 
up? How can we prevent abuses? 
These are among the questions a firm 
must resolve before offering a deal, 
assuming it wants to do so at all. 

One of the oldest techniques used 
by buyers to sell a salesman on a spe- 
cial deal is to dangle a big order be- 
fore him, and to show how easy it 
would be to take the deal money out 
of the local advertising, “which the 
public would never miss anyway.” 
(This from a fellow who had previ- 
ously asked for ‘“‘local” instead of “‘na- 
tional” advertising. ) 

Quite true, the public never misses 
advertising which does not appear. 
But before long, it doesn’t miss the 
product itself. Soon the firm won't 
miss that salesman who falls for that 
line, either. 

MORAL: Nobody ever asks for a 
~ on a product that nobody asks 
or. 


(Continued on page 146) 


GOOD TASTE ... is the hallmark of John P. 
Cunningham’s personality. This big, quiet—almost 
shy—executive v-p of top-drawer Cunningham & 
Walsh, Inc., advertising agency—is also the new 
board chairman of the Four A’s. A New Eng- 
lander and Harvard product, he is an extremely 
vocal proponent of good taste in advertising, 
maintains that the only physical aspect of the ad- 
vertising business is confidence and trust. John 
Cunningham had expected to make art his life 


Although he 


business as an artist and still wields a mean brush 


work, started in the advertising 
(His design was the official emblem for the fam- 
ous World War II submarine, US Queenfish. ) 
he soon switched to copywriting. And today, as a 
top administrator, he continues to write some of 
(America’s remembered advertising copy. Primar- 
ily he’s an idea man, says he’s deeply involved in 
all of C & W’s accounts, through choice. He be- 
lieves that it falls to agency men to help clean up 
TV through their own voluntary efforts. 
Cunningham’s first job—in the Art Department 
was with Newell-Emmett, predecessor of his 
present company. By ’31 he was a v-p, later the 
agency's creative head—the job at which he still 
spends most of his day. He loves houses, once 


bought 14+ on speculation, sold each at a profit! 


They're in 
the News 


55-MILLION . . . people—over the age of 40. ‘lhey're 
the targets of Lifetime Living, the new service n 
bowing in early May. It’s the brainchild of Henry Schmidt, 
Jr., who looks too young to know what the elder segment 
of our population thinks, feels, needs. But Schmidt's back- 
ground is studded with advertising, editorial, circulation and 
publishing: He’s been with J/cCall’s, Street & Smith. Cue, 
Popular Science. 


keved to the broad interests of mature Americans who reject 


j 
4 


His new baby is, he says, “the first to be 


’ 
the ‘look- younger-than-you-are, act- younger-than-yc :-are 
type of thinking.” Lifetime Living aims to help then: grow 
older aggressively, creatively, social-mindedly. It wi deal 


ee 
tigi 


s] with the how-to techniques of travel, home building, he bbies, 
<i cosmetics, fashion, money management and health. W 1 the 
a American population becoming steadily older, bec: ot 
: medical and other advances, Schmidt feels his magazi: 15 4 


natural. And it should be a financial success for it fers 


advertisers a large, financially-secure market. 
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> YOUNG MAN ... is John H. Poole, who 
ng anew TV and a new radio station in an 
hich all pundits agree there is already an over- 
n of both—Los Angeles. This isn’t the first 
ear-old Poole has flown in the face of destiny 
out the winner: He built AM stations in both 
lara and Pasadena, built them into black-ink 
is, sold both at healthy profits. Poole’s is a 


bination of solid engineering know-how (He 
ery license issued by FCC, from ship radio 
to first-class broadcast technician.) and solid 
se. His engineering background is responsible 
rounding KBIG on Catalina. Salt water is the 
nductor known to radio; Catalina enables a 
to travel via salt water to the whole coast of 
nia, from north of Santa Barbara to below the 
in Border. For three years Poole has spent good 
with no possibility of return, on an experi- 
TV station in the new Ultra High Frequency 
ind. Now, with what he’s learned, he’s applying 
vert his Mount Wilson telestation into a com- 


il license. And he’s building his radio station out 


of TV profits. He bought ‘TV manufacturing stocks 


sold them at a profit five years later! 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


UP FROM SALES... to the presidency of his company 
is Arthur O. 


sales manager and 20 with the company, the unassuming, 


Lane. After five years of service as general 


go-getting Mr. L. has reached the top spot of Derby Foods, 
Inc. All of his sales life Arthur Lane has been involved in 
marketing foods. He began with Libby as a salesman in 
charge of pineapple sales and promotion on the Eastern 
Seaboard, was a branch house manager at Norfolk and New 
Orleans. His sales ideas were so fruitful—no pun intended 
—that he was also called in for special work in the com- 
pany’s Chicago General Sales Department. After 11 years 
with Libby he joined Derby, became assistant manager in 
charge of Peter Pan peanut butter sales about 10 years ago. 
As sales manager be brought that product into national dis- 
tribution and built its sales to the number one spot in the 
nation. He’s also largely responsible for popularizing Derby’s 


line of ready-to-serve meats in both tins and glasses. 


Salesmen's Time and Duty Study 
Spots Sources of Waste for Atlantic 


How big is a territory? How many accounts for one man? sales pie siege te oases 
men against salesmen, or V con 


How often should he call on them? Why do some salesmen paring the individual’s inc: «ases 
ri J sales against industry’s inc: ease. 
get better results than others? Atlantic Refining dug out + 


against quotas subjectively set } 
. . management. The weaknesses of sy 
answers that brought about policy and operating changes. pei ie well realized. by 
lantic management, says Noble Hal 
manager of sales research, for 


* ° e measurement was the averave of t 
Based*on an interview by A. B. Ecke with good and the poor—not the best. 
NOBLE HALL ©* Manager, Sales Research The sales department was faci 


The Atlantic Refining Company* with a well-defined problem: Hoy 
could the salesmen be most effective. 
ly utilized to increase marketing 
profitability? Over a 15-year peri 


\t least 14 significant changes in age facilities, such as department total sales manpower cost had 
sales policy and operating methods stores, over-the-road haulers, bakeries, creased 179¢¢ and, although volun 
have been made or are in process of farms, etc.). These 300 salesmen had increased, the gross operating 
being made by Atlantic Refining Co. were the subject of Atlantic’s first margin had increased only 17. As 
as a result of a time and duty study study and are the ones covered here. a result, profit per sales unit hi 
of its salesmen. Among them: Atlantic has many other types of decreased. In the area of selling 


ee eT : salesmen, including highly trained ' Mr. Hall points out, Atlantic had t 

; -+ + Elimination of unprofitable or- technical salesmen requiring a chem- increase profitability by (1) decreas. 
eo ical or mechanical engineering back- ing costs, (2) increasing sales, (3 L 
... Elimination of unprofitable ground, and the time and duty studies preferably, by both increasing sale re 

small accounts. in this area have been equally pro- and decreasing costs. 

ductive. “Tn starting our study,” says M 

. ++ Elimination of fractional sales- Before the time and duty study Hall, ‘“‘we were off to a good begin- 

men through changes in district ter- was made, Atlantic had measured ning because a regional manager had 


ritories, so that they balance with 
the number of required salesmen. 


... Establishment of control rec- 1 
hart 1 | 
ords to help salesmen to plan and . : 


stain a | COMPARISON OF ACCOUNTS 
... Reduction of the number of PER SALESMAN... 


calls per account. 


... Revision of the training pro- °OT ASE TS Heateee 

gram to make supervisors and sales- WORK - LOAD 

men more eftective. 3 INN 3 
Atlantic is an integrated petroleum 

producing, refining and marketing 

company. Domestic marketing of 

petroleum products is confined to the 2 poe @ 

Atlantic Seaboard. ‘The marketing 

area is divided into six geographical a 

marketing regions which, in turn, are 

subdivided into marketing districts— SN \ 

a total of 34. — — I WW N = 
In this marketing area, approxi- 

mately 300 salesmen are engaged in _ - 

direct marketing, which is the sale of \ NSS 

gasoline, motor oil and other related \ 

automotive petroleum products to re- ateron A B C D E F 

tail accounts (service stations, ga- 

rages, etc.) and commercial accounts 

(accounts with sufficient automotive MOTE, A\neight of ane non arbitrary given to the cagion with the lonent number 

equipment to justify their own stor- lood ot the time the Atlantic Study was made Region F,for example, had 


three times the overage number of accounts per solesmon os Region B 


* Philadelphia. — 
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WAS SPENDING HIS TIME: 


os 
PROMOTIONAL SELLING. 


hie WANT BOOK SELLING 
as DEALER ASSISTANCE 


or RELATED SALES ACTIVITIES 


wees NEW BUSINESS 
wilds WAITING FOR CUSTOMER 
‘ad NON-DIREGT SELLING TALK 
1 volun 
etal TRAVEL BETWEEN CALLS 
1%. As 


“lee WASTED IDLE TIME 


HOW THE AVERAGE DEALER SALESMAN 


is 


100%. 
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Chart 


TOTAL DIRECT 
SALES EFFORT 


29°%o 


ays M THIS IS WHAT HE WAS DOING 
a ON AN AVERAGE CALL: 


ortt| | PROMOTIONAL SELLING 
| 
| WANT BOOK SELLING 


DEALER ASSISTANCE 


NN 


Chart 


TOTAL DIRECT 
SALES EFFORT 


$ 5 1%. 


| RELATED SALES ACTIVITIES 28 
WAITING FOR CUSTOMER 10 
NON-DIRECT SELLING TALK Vt 
PROMOTIONAL SELLING: The mon is attempting to sell a specific product or service 
WANT BOOK SELLING: The dealer tells the sclesman whot he wents,either by a''wont list” 


idly waiting. 


service 


WAITING FOR CUSTOMER: When customer is not available 


he has maintained or by word of mouth. 


OEALER ASSISTANCE: Any action on the part of ao salesman thot will help the deoler sell 
more products and services or operate more efficiently 


RELATED SALES ACTIVITIES: Activities required by company policy ond necessary activities 
not related to direct selling effort 


for discussion ond the salesmon is 


NON-DIRECT SELLING TALK: Conversation is not directly related to selling o product or 
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requested it, and his interest and en- 
thusiasm—and that of his staff—as- 
sured a successful study. Line man- 
agement actively participated in the 
planning of the program. ‘Their 
thinking and experience, combined 
with staff techniques, resulted in a 
that gave facts 
they could trust. 

“Questions had been raised as to 
whether or not salesmen could be 
time studied. Here again it was 
brought out that what we know we 
do not fear. The purpose and 
method of the time study were fully 
and carefully explained to salesmen. 
All questions were honestly answered. 

“The salesmen were advised that 
in no way was this a study of indi- 
viduals. They were promised that 
results were tabulated it 
would be impossible to identify any 
one individual. No exceptions were 
ever made to this promise. 

“The salesmen, for the most part, 
appeared to welcome the study. They 
had no fear of what we would find 
out about their time spent on the 
iob. Thev believed the results of 
the study would make them better 
salesmen.” 


study management 


when the 


The first group studied was com- 
prised of commercial salesmen, those 
who sell to companies owning a 
number of trucks and passenger cars. 
Later studies were made of dealer 
salesmen, those who sell to service 
stations and who are comparable to 
salesmen in the convenience consumer 
goods field selling to retail outlets 
and wholesalers. Also studied were 
lubricating oil salesmen, furnace oil 
salesmen, and salesmen of specialties, 
all of whom can be compared to in- 
dustrial salesmen. 

Atlantic 
studies :* 


made three simple 


|. Comparison of Accounts 
Assigned to Similar Type Salesmen: 
This was compiled on a district basis 
for each type of salesman. The ac- 
counts of all salesmen were totaled 
and divided by the number of sales- 
men to give the average number of 
accounts handled by a salesman. The 
same figure was obtained for each 
marketing region. (Each of six 
regions has at least three districts. ) 

Chart I shows the average number 
of accounts handled by a salesman on 
a regional basis. The average of the 
highest region was three times that 
of the lowest. Each regional average 
is the average of many salesmen 
so the individual range is of course 
far greater than the regional range. 
Adjustment for different marketing 
conditions, such as size of account, 
local competitive situations, size of 
territory, the relative proportion of 
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No. 2 and No. 3 accounts,** 
modify some of the 
Even with the adjustments there 
were still substantial differences 
which could not be justified. 


might 
difterences. 


2. Comparison of the Number of 
Annual Calls on Same Type Ac- 
counts by Salesmen: The daily re- 
ports of a number of salesmen were 
analyzed to develop the number of 
annual calls they were making on 
their accounts. A comparison of the 
number of calls on similar types of 
accounts showed great differences, 
both between salesmen and between 
average salesmen of different dis- 
tricts. 


3. Time Study of a Salesman in 
the Field: To get a quick, rough pic- 
ture of how a salesman spent his time 
in the field, a salesman was selected 
at random and his time activities 
were studied for several days. 

The chart shown on the front 
cover shows the breakdown of his 
time on a typical call. (The chart in 
the opposite wheel shows the same 
breakdown for a_high-rated  sales- 
man.) When these figures were com- 
puted on a per-day basis, it was re- 
vealed that the low-rated salesman 
was spending only 15° of his time 
selling Atlantic products. This was a 
most disconcerting picture, says Mr. 
Hall. It convinced management of the 
need for more knowledge of what 
salesmen were doing. 

To determine how the salesmen 
spent their time, the salesman’s job 
was broken down into’ elements. 
Fifty elements were used. Their 
broad nature is indicated by these ex- 
amples: stock checking, selling with 
samples, want book selling, display 
advice to customer, wait for custom- 
er, handle customer complaints, travel 
between calls, write orders, general 
conversation, collection and = adjust- 
mient,. €tc. 

After the completion of the field 
study, the data were accumulated to 
give many different pictures. One of 
the most interesting pictures to man- 
agement, Mr. Hall reports, was the 
one showing how the salesmen spent 
their time. This was presented as an 
average day. It was obtained by add- 
ing all the times of the same elements 
and dividing the total by the total 
days of the time studv. The sum of 
the average times of the elements 
represented the average day or call of 
a salesman. 

Chart II shows the average day 
and call of a salesman calling on 
dealer accounts. The significant fact 
here, Mr. Hall points out, is that he 
spent only 29° of his time on direct 
selling. In order to increase this time, 


other times must be reduce}. “p,. 
lated sales activities,’ Mr. 
lieves, “offer the greatest »otent: 
saving, and as this is, for he mow 
part, the result of compsny pp, 
cedures, studies should be made 

this direction. Travel between 
took 200 of his time. In many ca 
it has been possible to cut this tips 
in half by careful schedu'ing 
planning. 

“In looking at these times, it my 
be remembered that they represent 
average (arithmetic mean) of map 
salesmen. In the wide rance of 
dividual salesmen some spent as my 
as 35% of their time in traveling’ 

Another way Atlantic presented th: 
results was on the basis of a tim 
breakdown of an average cal!. Cha: 
III shows the average call of a deale 
salesman. It includes only calls 9 
the same type dealers. For definition: 
of the terminology used in each break. 


down, see Chart ITI. 


Non-Direct Selling Talk 


“The more time a salesman spends 
on selling effort the more he wil! 
sell,” says Mr. Hall. “Chart III 
shows the average salesman spending 
10¢¢ of his time idly waiting for the 
dealer. A wide-awake salesman car 
materially reduce this time by trying 
to call when the dealer will be avail: 
able, or by writing his reports, check- 
ing stock, planning his work, ete. 
while waiting. 

“A book could be written abou 
non-direct selling talk. This does no: 
include the necessary “Good Morr 
ing,’ “Cjood-bye,” “How are you 
etc., but is conversation unrelated t 
selling, such as talk on baseball, fish- 
ing, politics, etc. We do not say al 
of this conversation is unnecessar 
but we do say many salesmen spen 
too much time on such talk. A gov 
salesman has to ‘dominate’ his ¢ 
tomer to a certain extent. 
of friendliness is important in an 
customer-salesman relationship, bu 
the poorer salesman will attempt t 


*In planning the studies, Atla: 
use of many of the techniques « «scribec 
in “Sales Management,” a kK CO 
authored by H. C. Nolan, for rly 
Ohio State University and n vice: 
president of McKesson & Robb »s, Inc 
and H. H. Maynard, and in “I: 
Wholesale Drug  Salesmen’s 
ness,” authored by Dr. James F. Davis 
Ohio State University. 

** No. 2 accounts are good, rey; resents 
tive service stations leased and 
by dealers. No. 3 accounts are service 
stations owned by the dealers. 
stations with complete facilities | * many 
are small outlets with just pump- and. 
lubrication bays. In general, N . 2 %& 


counts require more sales attent 
do No. 3 accounts. 
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sell himselt rather than his products. 
We found in our study that the aver- 
age salesman, as the chart shows. 
spent 11° of his time on this kind 
of conversation. We found some 
salesmen spending as much as 40% 
of their time with the dealer on talk 
unrelated to selling. Invariably these 
were our less effective salesmen. 

“Since Atlantic sells to a dealer 
what he in turn re-sells, it was ob- 
vious to management that much of 
the salesman’s selling effort must be 
directed toward helping the dealer 
sell his products and services. Chart 
IV shows some of the figures for 
the detailed elements of an average 
call. 

“Display assistance warrants more 
than 1° of the salesman’s time. 
Helping the dealer with sales tech- 
niques is most important and our 
salesmen should be trained to devote 
much more than 16 of their time 
to help the dealer increase his sales. 
We have always prided 
on the housekeeping 


ourselves 
standards of 
our service stations and more than 
1.37 ot the salesman’s time, at the 
dealer location, should be spent on 
improving cleanliness, orderliness and 
appearance, 

“Our time study indicated to us 
that we should try to reduce the 
2.7°¢ for credit and collection and 
the 3.8% tor writing reports. The 
6.4¢¢ spent on dealer complaints was 
of great importance to us. It indi- 
cated a need for more extensive study 
ot sales policies, credit and collection 
procedures, delivery methods and the 
salesman’s attitude and method in 
handling complaints. 


Selling Methods Are Studied 


“The study, in addition to giving a 
picture of time distribution, told us 
how effective were our selling meth- 
ods and arguments (reasons for buv- 
ing) and how frequently they were 
being used.” (See Chart V.) 

Stock checking is going over the 
dealer's stock, either by physical ex- 
amination or by questioning and de- 
termining if the stock supply is less 
than the minimum quantity required 
by the dealer. Chart V shows that 
out of each 100 items checked by this 
method, sales were made of 45 items 

expressed as an 
45%. 

Selling with samples resulted in an 
effectiveness of 34. 


effectiy eness of 


Selling with 


reasons but without aids covered giv- 
ing a reason or argument as to why 
the dealer should buy but not using 
illustration. 
effective. 


a sample or an 
method was 28% 


This 


Selling 
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with printed matter showed 14% et- 
fectiveness. However, Mr. Hall 
points out, this method is low because 
much of this selling was done by leaf- 
ing through the catalog and merely 
asking tne dealer if he wanted to buy. 
When illustrations were coupled with 
real reasons for buying, the effective- 
ness ran over 356. Selling without 
reasons or aids was merely saying to 
the dealer, ““Do you want motor oil 
... Do you need oil . . . How’s your 
motor oil and not using any 
argument, samples or illustrations. 
This method was only 11% effective. 

The frequency of use column in 
Chart V shows that the best methods 
were used the least. Stock checking 
and selling with samples were used on 
156 of the total sales attempts, while 
selling without reasons or aids—with 
its low effectiveness of 116¢ — was 
used 44 of the time. “It is easy to 
visualize the value of facts such as 
these in training salesmen to do a 
better selling job, Mr Hall points 
out. 


Effective Sales Arguments 


“The study also gave us facts on 
the best sales reasons or arguments to 
use in selling our products. The sales 
argument Stock Need was, of course, 
the most effective whether used in 
selling method Stock Checking or the 
selling method Sample Selling. The 
sales argument of Saleability and 
Profitability were effective in selling 
our products. Sales arguments should 
be used with all selling methods. As 
in the case of Sales Methods, we 
found the best arguments were used 
the least. In 61° of the sales at- 
tempts the dealer was given no real 
reason for buying. When no reason 
was given, only 10 out of 100 sales 
attempted resulted in a sale. 

What are the results of the time 
and duty study? And what action 
is being taken by Atlantic manage- 
ment in using the findings to effect 
an increase in unit profit? Here's 
what Mr. Hall reports: 


... The “Sales Mission” for sales- 
men has been clearly defined. The 
salesmen now know their responsi- 
bility. Management has seen to it 
that descriptions and duty lists have 
been written down. 


... Standards for number of ac- 
counts and number of calls have been 
established for the majority of the 
salesmen . which have resulted in 
an increase in unit sales profit. In 
one area, as a result of these stand- 
ards, there was a reduction in base 
selling cost of 38, with an increase 


in new business of over 156, —al] 
a period of six months. 


... Changes in district te: ritorie. 
so that they balance with the numb 
of required salesmen, elimins in 
fractional salesmen. 


... Establishment of bette sellin: 
methods and providing bet sale: 
alds. 

... Plans for a major traii 
gram to make supervision aml sale. 
men more effective: training on ¢ 
value of time, on sales effect'venes 
on duties of the job for distr °t ma 
agers, supervisors and salesmen. 


.. Establishment of better stan 
ards for rating salesmen. 
... Elimination of unprofitable o 


der sizes. 


... Elimination — of 
small accounts. 


unprofitab 


. Establishment of a base for ck 
termining the sales cost of products. 


... Realization on the part of mai 
agement that salesmen are “made 
not “born.” 


... Realization on the part of man- 
agement of the difference between 
sales manager and a “head salesman. 


. Establishment of control rec- 
ords to help the salesman plan his 
work and the supervisor to control. 


Non-Selling Work Eliminated 


... Acommittee has been formed t 
start studies to eliminate as muc 
“non-selling’ work on the part 0 
the salesman as possible. This com- 
mittee already has simplified the sales 
man’s daily report form and has pre- 
pared a customer call schedule torn 
which provides (a) supervisory con- 
trol for supervisors, (b) gives th 
salesman something to check and plat 
his pattern of selling, (c) provides 
a record of the methods of ca!!ing. 
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_.. The determination of tie ait 
ference, if any, between work load re 
quirements in different marketing 
areas (urban, rural, competiti\ * pos 
tion, etc.) 


... Recommendations for © sol 
dating or separating the sales 1 dit 
ferent products—having one sa'esma 
call, where more than one cal!°d 
fore—or vice versa. 


An example of what has © read! 
been accomplished is Atlantic s 4? 
plication of the findings of th um 
and duty study to commercia sales 
planning in the Philadelphia an. New 
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The 
‘AMERICAN WEEKLY 


is proud to announce 


that beginning September 7, 1952 


the 


S1.fonis Globe-Democrat 


one of America’s great newspapers 
will be added to the group 
of 22 newspapers that now 


distribute this publication 


Through the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. The American W eekly 
will reach this vast market in the Mississippi Valley — 
St. Louis. southern Illinois and eastern Missouri all rolled 


into one retail area of merging towns and communities. 


The great Sunday newspapers that distribute The American Weekly: 


Albany Times-Union Los Angeles Examiner *St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Baltimore American Miami Herald St. Paul Pioneer Press 

Boston Advertiser Milwaukee Sentinel San Antonio Light 

Buffalo Courier-Express New Orleans Item San Francisco Examiner 

Chicago Herald-American New York Journal-American Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
Cincinnati Enquirer Philadelphia Bulletin Syracuse Herald-American 
Cleveland Plain Dealer Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph Washington, D. C. Times-Herald 
Detroit Times Portland Oregonian *Beginning September 7, 1952 


Jersey Marketing Region. Here’s the 
case history of that region as reported 
by John O. Estlow, manager, and 
Ek. D. Walter, sales group manager, 
of the region: 

Prior to the last war Atlantic had 
a large force of commercial salesmen 
in Philadelphia and South Jersey. 
During the war the commercial 
force was practically eliminated or 
consolidated with dealer work, Im- 
mediately following the war At- 
lantic started to take back or add new 
and promising men to the commer- 
cial group. 

For many years it has been the 
practice of this region to conduct a 
review and preview between super- 
visor and salesmen at the end of each 
calendar year. The past year is re- 
viewed and plans laid to project the 
activity for the new selling season. 

Earlv in 1949, after completing the 
1948 review, the commercial super- 
visor in Philadelphia made the fol- 
lowing observation in a letter: 

“1. It has been established that 
76% otf the customers buying gaso- 
line account for only 26% of the 
total sales. 

“2. Further, the average purchase 
of these small volume customers was 
89% less than the average purchase 
of the large volume customers who 
amount to only 24% in number but 
purchase 74% of total volume sold. 


Small Accounts Are Costly 


“There is no question that the 
small account is costly to handle and 
consumes too much of the salesman’s 
time for the results obtained.” 

Suggestions were: 

1. Concentrate the major part of 
time on solicitation of the larger 
Heets of trucks. 

2. Eliminate profitless time spent 
on smaller accounts. 

3. Educate smaller customers to 
order requirements by telephone or 
card. 

4+. Eliminate unprofitable accounts 
by transferring to dealers. 

5. Study sales and potential in 
all territories to determine proper 
size and elimination of some terri- 
tories. 

6. Reassign accounts, using the 
salesmen’s time and duty study as a 
guide. 

These recommendations, it is 
pointed out, came immediately after 
Atlantic’s 1948 activity. 

From October 28 to November 24, 
1948, 12 commercial salesmen had 
been studied a total of 24 days. Re- 
ports submitted April 1 by the indus- 
trial engineers, which substantiated in 
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full and even more completely the 
thinking of the commercial group, 
prompted Atlantic to realign the com- 
mercial salesmen in April, 1949. Ef- 
fective at that time Atlantic employed 
the following plan: 

Each salesman was called in with 
his complete customer records. The 
supervisor, the salesman and _ repre- 
sentative of the industrial engineers 
group reviewed each account in the 
territority. After careful analysis of 
size and potential, the salesman was 
asked, based on his experience, to esti- 
mate how many calls per year would 
be necessary to retain the account— 
and get its full potential business. In 
many cases the buying record was so 
poor and so small, with no potential, 
that the account was completely elim- 
inated from the records and placed in 
a group for dealer solicitation. 


Sales Staff Reduced 30% 


When the tallies from the above 
had been completed, on the salesmen’s 
own admissions, Atlantic’s force 
could have been halved. However, 
the industrial engineer and supervisor 
felt that even though this lined up 
with the time study standards, such 
action was unwarranted and even 
dangerous. It was then decided that 
the region would reduce its sales force 
by approximately 30% and reassign 
territories based on the frequency of 
calls necessary to maintain gallonage 
and provide sufficient time for com- 
petitive solicitation. There was also 
a reduction of one supervisor. 

In October of 1949 a commercial 
salesman left to become the operator 
of a Class 2 station. That territory 
was absorbed without replacement. 
Likewise, within the first quarter of 
1952 another salesman’s territory has 
been absorbed because of the transfer 
ot another man. 

In the Newark district the situa- 
tion was somewhat different. ‘There 
Atlantic was far from the market 
leader in an area where there is prob- 


ably the greatest concentration of 
business—dealer or commercial—in 
the U. S. Here there was a reduction 


of 55% in the commercial and gen- 
eral sales force. 

Region-wide, since the start of the 
study to date, Atlantic has reduced 
its commercial group by 48% of the 
salesmen and 33 1/3 in supervision. 

In the opinion of both Mr. Estlow 
and Mr. Walter this has been accom- 


plished through commercial _ sales 
planning: 
... The salesmen are more con- 


scious of the time they spend in sell- 
ing and its worth. They plan calls. 


... The salesmen know what the 


job is and what is expected of then 

What effect has this had on by 
ness? 

In 1949 (full year) Atlhintic y 
quired approximately 2067 tore ne 
large accounts. This increase jn de. 
sirable accounts also continue) dur . 
1950 and 1951. 7 

So... do planning in selling ap 
applying the time and duty stud 


findings pay their way? Ali of Ay 
lantic’s top marketing executives 
assured that they do. Here sre com. 
ments from regional managers: 

“I believe this time study js one o; 
the best measuring sticks [hay 
known of for setting up salesmen’: 
territories which in the past hay 
always been based on our personal 
idea of what constituted a full tiny 
load.” 

“TI am entirely in favor of this sys. 
tem and we expect to obtain bette 
results from the efforts of our sales. 
men.” 

“Each district manager has te- 
viewed his salesmen’s accounts, and in 
accordance with findings of the study, 
made adjustments and changes where 
indicated.” 

“We thoroughly endorse the appli- 
cation of the time and duty study to 
commercial sales planning as a meth- 
od of reducing sales expense without 
losing business.” 


Do the Salesmen Like I+? 


And the salesmen? They, too, are 
enthusiastic. Here are comments 
from a few of them: 

“We are spending more time go- 
ing after new business.” 

‘We have lost some small accounts 
that we should never have had in the 
first place.” 

“We are now giving the compan) 
more total business than before.” 

“We are now a lot happier in ou 
work for we now feel that our job 
is a lot more important than before.’ 

“We have not used ‘standards’ as 
we would use shop or office stand- 
ards,’ Mr. Hall points out. The) 
are not absolute, and must always be 
tempered by individual judgment and 
conditions. They are applied jointly 
. .. by the salesmen and by the -uper- 
visors. We have not yet reached the 
point where we can establish a + recise 
standard for the total sales volume ot 
an individual salesman . . . but we are 
much nearer to this goal. For we can 
get standards for many parts 
salesman’s job. The study represents 
a lot of hard work on the part t al! 
our staff. It wasn’t easy ... but it 8 
paying dividends.” 
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can the manufacturers of 


HOME APPLIANCES learn something 


from successful industrial marketers? 


<eters of industrial products 
design their advertising to 
ttract tat segment of a magazine au- 
ence which has some interest in the 
roduct at that particular time. And 
those readers enough infor- 


The m 
general 


they gi" 
mation, right in the ads, so that they 
an decide whether or not the product 


mes ciose enough to fitting their 
needs to justify further investigation. 
They find this vastly more effective 
than advertising which seeks to make 
jash impressions on everybody, with 
the hope that the products and its fea- 
cures will be remembered at some fu- 
ture time. 


Many appliances are to a 
home owner what industrial 
equipment is to a plant owner 


Wesuspect thatelectric ranges, vacuum 
Jeaners, washing machines—yes, even 
ome smaller appliances such as electric 
fans and irons—usually are bought to 
i) some job around the home, better, 
faster, and at reasonable cost. Yet, in 
eating through the pages of the con- 
sumer magazines, note how many 
makers of products like these are run- 
ning advertisements apparently de- 
igned to produce general impressions 
tquality and style, rather than to tell 
nterested prospects what they want to 
KNOW NOW. 

Look at some. Do they tell you what 
oud like to know if you were 
nterested ? 


Abird on the table is worth 
two in the oven 


4s Pogo would say, maybe we’ re taking 
the wrong platitude. But last Thanks- 
ving our somewhat aging electric 
range delivered to the table an out- 
wardly beautiful bird which the first 
ncision revealed to be so woefully un- 
lerdone that we didn’t know whether 
‘0 carve it or kiss it. 

Bac into the oven for another hour. 
Another round of cocktails saved the 
lay (or did they?). 

Thot evening we turned to the cur- 
rent issues of a handful of national 
laga: ines ; looked at the electric range 
iver: sements. There were some beau- 


‘ful sictures. Four colors. Glowing 


escri tions of high styling. 

Bu: we searched in vain to find out 
vhat -he dimensions were. You see, 
ur k «chen, like many thousands of 
ther: itchens, has built-in cabinets. 
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So we can’t squeeze in a range that is 
any wider than 36 inches. In fact, it 
would look pretty silly if it were much 
less than 36 inches. But did the ad give 
us the slightest clue as to width? No. 

Did they tell how high they come, or 
whether or not they are adjustable to 
different heights? No. 

Did they tell us whether or not the 
deep-well converts to a top burner? 
Nope. 

How about insulation? Except for 
glittering generalities, we found noth- 
ing to indicate whether or not they are 
using the latest developments in in- 
sulating materials and oven construc- 
tion. They must have made tests that 
show how their present insulation per- 
forms in comparison with their earlier 
models, or competing ovens. 

What’s the news on heating ele- 
ments? We dimly recall having pre- 
viously seen a big splashy advertisement 
announcing a new heating element that 
is “just as fast as gas.” But there was 
nothing in any of the current advertise- 
ments that referred to this. 

We'd like to know about these things. 
But we're blessed if we’re going to 
pound around from store to store to 
examine all of the eight or ten different 
makesthatare available. Neitheris Ma! 


If they’re counting on retail 

salesmen to explain these things 

—heaven help them! 
Surely, many executives in charge of 
the sales of electric ranges must have 
been reading the SALES MANAGEMENT 
articles, “Adventures In Shopping.” 
Surely, poor retail salesmanship is 
granted to be a serious problem today. 

So, why not let advertising tell in- 
terested prospects many of the things 
the retail clerk will most likely forget 
to describe; or just be too doggoned 
disinterested to mention. 

One cannot study those “Adventures 
In Shopping” articles without conclud- 
ing that millions of consumers, irri- 
tated and dismayed at the stupid or 
indifferent treatment they get at the 
point of sale, would like to be able to 
do a larger portion of their preliminary 
selecting through information avail- 
able prior to final examination at the 
point of sale. 

But, not a single range advertise- 
ment told us the things we wanted to 
know. No one offered a booklet cover- 
ing the kind of information that might 
be appreciated by that growing host of 


(Advertisement) 


people who have to think twice before 
they buy anything that costs more than 
ten bucks! 


There are ways to experiment 
with these ideas without 
disrupting planned programs 
Maybe “informative advertising” tech- 
niques should be experimented with in, 
say, the farm journals, covering areas 
where it is not quite so easy for Ma to 
get into town and where, perhaps, she 
would have to go to three different 
towns to look at five different ranges. 
She would probably be happy to pay a 
dime to get a booklet from a manufac- 
turer whose advertisement had been 
informative enough for her to conclude 
that his product was one of the can- 
didates for her final selection. 

Then, as is done with industrial 
products, the manufacturer would no- 
tify the local dealer and he could at 
least gamble a phone call to Mrs. 
‘armer and find out if he could be 
of help. 

We often hear industrial advertis- 
ing men allow as how maybe they could 
learn something from consumer adver- 
tising techniques. But couldn’t it be 
the other way around, at least, as far 
as hard goods are concerned ? 

We certainly wouldn’t suggest try- 
ing to revolutionize methods already 
showing tangible evidence of paying 
their way. But we can’t help wonder- 
ing if there isn’t some room for limited 
experimentation with industrial adver- 
tising techniques; perhaps in test cities 
at first; perhaps just on certain lines 
or in certain markets. Wouldn’t it be 
interesting to find out whether or not 
there is something to be gained from 
the vast fund of successful industrial 
marketing experience? Maybe profit- 
able too. 


Want to check standard 
industrial marketing procedures 
against your own operation? 


We have prepared a check list covering 
8 points that are Standard Operating 
Procedure to the experienced indus- 
trial marketer. Perhaps you are al- 
ready employing some or all of these 
methods in your own selling, adver- 
tising and merchandising. Perhaps some 
of them wouldn’t fit. Perhaps one or 
two would help you in some small mea- 
sure to cope with the mounting sales 
costs that today threaten profit mar- 
gins everywhere. 

This list is entitled, “You Can Sell 
Anything In America—But At What 
Cost?” We'll be glad to send a copy to 
any manufacturer who is interested. 


The SCHUYLER HOPPER Company 
12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
LExington 2-3135 
MARKETING * ADVERTISING * SALES 


"Advertising that sells by helping people buy” 
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F ive ways to pick the right 


architectural magazine for 
your building product advertising 


1 COMPARE CIRCULATION: COMPARE EDITORIAL CONTENT: 3 COMPARE READERSHIP: 


Architectural Record reaches more Architectural Record is the one magazine edited Architects and engineers have 
architects and engineers than any specifically for architects and engineers. And every Architectural Record their prefer 

other magazine in its field. Market- issue of the Record covers the full range of the magazine in 35 out of 41 reader y 

wise, the Record’s subscribers active architect’s and engineer’s design interest erence studies sponsored by build ff 
verifiably design—and specify the in a wide variety of building types, both non- product manufacturers and agencies 
products that go into—83% of residential and residential. Furthermore, 

the dollar volume of all architect- Architectural Record is the one magazine whose 

engineer designed buildings. editorial emphasis on individual types of buildings p 


is adjusted continuously to the rate at which 

these buildings are being planned by architects 

and engineers as shown by Dodge Reports. 5 COMPARE ADVERTISING Voll “Wor 
Year after year (and again in 1! = 
more building product manufactu; 
buy more pages of advertising 


4 COMPARE COSTS: Architectural Record than in any 0: 
Architectural Record offers you concentrated cov- architectural magazine. That is a 
" erage of the largest architect and engineer audi- vincing testimonial to the prover 
ence at the very lowest cost per page per thousand, vertising effectiveness of the Reci 
All five basic points of magazine comparison point 
to Architectural Record as the right architectural 
magazine for your building product advertising. 
Industrial building for 
the Electrolux Corporation 
first presented to 
architects and engineers 
in Architectural Record 
Architects: Raymond and Rado 
Photographer: Joseph W. Molitor 
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Clincher for the Industrial Sales 
Presentation: the Performance Report 


Towmotor Corp., makers of materials handling equipment, 


are up against the problem of justifying investment. Most 
effective sales tool for this purpose is a continuing series 
of "Certified Job Studies" which report buyer experience. 


Selling a manufactured article 
merely on the basis of its perform- 
ance and durability is often a minor 
part of the sales efforts of many pro- 
ducers. Sales efforts should be based 
on much more than the quality of a 
product. Let me cite the ady ertising 
and merchandising program of the 
‘Towmotor Corp., Cleveland. 

Our corporation manufactures 
Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks and 


lractors of numerous types to han- 
dle materials in factories, warehouses, 
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docks and stores of all types and sizes. 
But trucks and tractors are not our 
chief article of merchandise. It is 
cost-saving in the handling of ma- 
terials, which often represents a big 
slice of the total 
operation. 

To be sure, a Towmotor Fork Lift 
Truck or Tractor is an expensive 
piece of equipment. It has been well 
constructed for performance and dur- 
ability, and when a prospective cus- 
tomer contemplates taking advantage 


user's expense of 


As told to Ray A. Bruner 
BY ALFRED H. ROTH 


Sales Promotion and Advertising 
Manager, Towmotor Corp. 


TESTIMONIALS, industrial style . 


. « Towmotor 
prospects do not have to take the salesman's 
word on product performance. They can study 
case history reports from other companies whose 


materials handling problems are similar to their 


This photograph shows how the reports 


are packaged" and numbered in standard form. 


of its possibilities, he must cor 
the prospect of a heavy invest 


More than that, however, he 
have to revamp his whole p! 
operation. 

Naturally, he must be cautio 
proceed with careful planning 
make plans, he must have facts 
on concrete examples provid: 
users in situations similar to h 

That is why Certified Job S 
have been made one of the bas 
tors of our merchandising effort 


In a sense, Certified Job St 
testimonials of sat 
users. In a broader aspect, how 


are simply 


they are much more. Each stud 
complete and carefully prepare 


alysis of a Towmotor user’s e 


ence. It is a detailed record pre 
by a disinterested outside con 


It is a careful study designed t 


view in detail the Towmotor 
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“You be my agency, Al...”’ 


— 


RD PETRY & CO., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES @ ALEX KEESE, Station Manager @ 


---and the first 
chapter of a 


S. 


success story 


'9S2 


& 
t’s not a big story, but a long one. It began in Dallas at 


a little restaurant on Akard Street. The year was 1933. 


A salesman for Radio Station WFAA who often had lunch 
at the B & B Cafe was paying his check. From behind the 
counter, Pappa Lucas, the owner, said, “‘Al, I want you to 
be my agency! In here too many fellas come to sell me adver- 
tising —I wanta be able to tell them ‘See Al, he’s my agency!’ 
If you do it for me, I buy some time on your radio station.” 


From that conversation evolved one one-minute radio spot 
a week over WF AA-820. Every week since then, for 19 years, 
Lucas’ B & B Cafe has advertised over WFAA-820. Today 
Pappa Lucas has three one-minute spots each week—and a 
full house of customers 24 hours a day. 

It’s not a big story, but a long 
one. And there have been many 
just like it written during the 
thirty years WFAA-820 has been broadcasting... all of 
them ending on the same note of success. 


The Radio Southwest story makes interesting reading, too. 
That’s the name given WFAA-820’s primary coverage area 
— 116,000 square miles of Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas, 
including the two big metropolitan centers of Dallas and 
Fort Worth. With the power of 50,000 watts, WFAA-820 
reaches out into 1,143,500 high-income radio homes, and 
sells your product to Southwesterners with over $7 billion 
to spend. 


Begin your own success story today—over Radio Southwest 
— WFAA-820, Dallas! 


LLAS MORNING N 
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THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Owners and operators of 
Station WHAS and Station WHAS TV 
4,123 DAILY * 293,426 SUNDAY 
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REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. 


# | for 


NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 


Year after year more NATIONAL ADVER- 
TISERS are adding more lineage to their 
schedules in THE BAYONNE TIMES... . 
They have found that... 
“BAYONNE CANNOT BE SOLD 
FROM THE OUTSIDE" 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 
BOGNER & MARTIN 


NATION-WIDE FIELD SERVICE 

USEFUL TO ADVERTISERS AND EDITORS 

Organization of 500 capable Photo-Reporters pro- 

vides effective way to obtain on-location photos, 

case histories, stories, testimonials and releases. 
For more information write or phone 


SICKLES PHOTO-REPORTING SERVICE 
38 Park Place, Newark 2, N. J. 
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experience, comparing his cost of 
handling materials before the installa- 
tion of our equipment with that 
after he has used it for a substantial 
period of time. Having been prepared 
by a disinterested outside company, 
it is comparable to a report of a 
certified public accountant or the 
financial statement of a corporation 
prepared by a _ reputable auditing 
firm. 

Submitted in their original form, 
Certified Job Studies are detailed and 
undramatic. To make them attrac- 
tive, we dramatize them to gain the 
attention of a prospective customer 
and to prepare the way for our sales- 
man to make an easy entree with lit- 
tle time lost for his introduction. 


Fact-Gathering Is Systematic 


Because Certified Job Studies, as 
we needed them, were something 
new, we helped to train the staff of 
the company that prepares them. We 
helped to train interviewers so they 
would have a thorough knowledge of 
our product and its many applications. 
We also prepared a guide to assist 
them in their work of interviewing. 

When the interviewer goes into an 
establishment where our equipment 
is used, he frequently contacts the 
plant engineer who provides him with 
most of his information. The inter- 
viewer follows this up with a tour 
of observation through the plant, 
dock, or warehouse, gathering in- 
formation at first-hand and _ taking 
photographs of the materials han- 
dling operations, 

After the interviewer writes his 
report, and his company certifies its 
accuracy, the report and photographs 
are sent to our advertising agency. 
Our contact man in the agency goes 
over the report and extracts the most 
essential facts. These become the 
basis for a large part of our advertis- 
ing and sales promotion. 

It is not difficult to make this ma- 
terial dramatic. The accomplishments 
resulting from the use of our products 
in terms of increased efficiency of op- 
eration are usually quite substantial. 
In many places Towmotor equipment 
does such a spectacular job that the 
photographs quickly gain attention. 

One of the first promotional pieces 
developed from a Job Study Report 
is a four-page, 8'14”%x11” folder, 
printed in black and yellow, on coated 
white stock. This is perforated for 
insertion in a ring binder to be used 
as a handbook for the salesman. Each 
folder is a summary of the study, 
bearing a title and a number. Across 
the front is a photograph selected for 
its dramatic value and enlarged to 
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increase its eye impact. A headline in 
heavy script across a large portion of 
the page summarizes the study jp ‘ 
few well-selected words. A example 
is a folder headed: 

Job Study No. 110 

A Towmotor Certified Suryey 

Fruit Growing and Storage 


Towmotor Mass H ndling 
Cuts Fruit Handl 
Costs 94.2 percent. 


In addition to other major 
savings for the Stephen 
Scurich Orchard, 


Watsonville, California. 


Inside, a two-page spread is de- 
voted to “The Problem” and “The 
Solution” under those two headings 
printed in bold type. 

There is just enough detail to make 
the story convincing. The text js 
brief enough for the eye to catch 
most of the facts almost at a glance. 
Photographs, with brief cutlines, oc- 
cupy most of the center spread as 
well as almost all the fourth page. 
We are generous with white space. 


Standard Presentations 


Stories of the Certified Job Studies 
are presented in the same dramatic 
style in a quarterly external house 
publication, also prepared by our 
agency. The title of the magazine is 
“Handling Materials Illustrated.” 
Characterized by big headlines and 
blown-up photographs, it is printed 
in a 11%x 15%” format on white 
coated stock in black with one other 
color that changes with each issue to 
give variation. In this eight-page 
publication, five pages are devoted to 
stories based on Certified Job Study 
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material. The center spread is de- 
voted to a major merchandising or 
product promotion, and the back 
page to advertising some phase ot 
Towmotor service, together with 
names and addresses of “Towmotor 
sales and service representatives. _ 

The magazine is mailed to a list 
of approximately 55,000 top business 
executives, buyers, plant eng neers, 
and others. It is directed to any com- 
pany that might have a ma‘erials 


handling problem—whatever the com- 
pany’s size or type of operatio:. The 
mailing list is constantly being added 
to, based on requests from salcsmen. 
In addition to the above promotion 
if, for example, a Job Study fe«tures 
a foundry, we see to it that a s)ccial 
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efly describing the facts 


letter 


veqches «Ss large a list of foundries 
1s we can obtain. If it features lum- 
her hanciling, we direct a special mail- 
‘ag to |imber dealers and saw mills, 
and so ss 

~ Thes sromotional efforts are sup- 
plemente«! by a variety of media 
which reach top management—media 
both horizontal and vertical in type 
af circilation — with varied themes 
chat include our Certified Job Studies 


+ ye to time. As an additional 


from 

promotion, we send out each month 
, prepared publicity release with a 
photograph. These releases and photo- 


yraphs, we estimate, give us an aver- 
awe of 225 pages of editorial space a 


Inquiry Follow-up Plan 


All our promotional effort is di- 
rected primarily toward inviting in- 
quiries. Our magazine advertisements 
include coupons which an interested 
business executive can fill out and 
mail for details on a Certified Job 
Study which might apply to his type 
of operation. Inserted in each issue 
of our external house publication is 
a business reply card which lists sev- 
eral Job Studies which might inter- 
est him, and on which he might de- 
sire further information. The card 
also lists other material which we 
make available to him, such as a 
showing of our sound slidefilm, 
“What Makes It Tick,” and various 
booklets which describe —Ttowmotor 
equipment. 

All inquiries are routed through 
our Sales Promotion and Advertising 
Department where they are tabulated 
as to (1) source, (2) territory, (3) 
item requested. 

_A three-card Inquiry Follow-up 
System — white, yellow and green 
cards—is set up for each inquiry, 


with a mailing label made automatic- 
ally for forwarding literature re- 
quested, with a preprinted acknowl- 


edgn ent card to the inquirer, 

The white card is for permanent 
fle ; ‘he yellow one, which is also a 
dusiness reply card, is forwarded to 


the proper sales representative to- 
gether with the original inquiry data. 
It serves as a report form from the 
salest.an on the results of his call. 
The green card is for follow-up 
with the salesmen if the yellow re- 
Port card is not received within a 


specii ed time. 

If -pecific information not covered 
stock literature is required, 
the ) ‘low card and inquiry are given 


to ¢ of our sales correspondents, 
who supplies the inquirer with the 
data -equested and forwards the fol- 
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Pat This in Their Pipes 
and Smoke It! 


They Really 


~ rH 
ee : ~ 
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You know that Small Town America is pipe 


smoking territory but did you ever realize that 
more than half its pipe fanciers agree on one brand 


of tobacco? 


So faithful are they to their pipes that the annual 
GRIT Reader Survey shows one or more pipe smokers 
in more than half its 650,000 reader families. So 
faithful are they to Prince Albert—a consistent GRIT 
advertiser for years—that 53.9% of them use this 


brand. 

That’s more than five times 
second of the many tobacco 
Grit America. Notable, too, 


as many users as the 
brands can show in 
is the fact that, for 


five consecutive years of the Reader Survey, Prince 
Albert has taken a larger share of the GRIT market. 

Can that be accident? Not when you find the 
same story of rising demand for GRIT advertised 
brands among consumer products of all kinds. The 
fact is that brand loyalty in the Small Towns is far 


higher than in the cities. 


Your GRIT representative will be glad to show you 
how you can develop such a loyal market for your 
brand at surprisingly low cost. “GRIT sells for its 


advertisers . . 


. it can sell for you.” 


GRIT Sells Prince Albert 
Here’s the Percentage of 
answering “Prince Albert’’ 
brands of Pipe tobacco do you use?”’ 


GRIT pipe smokers 
when asked, “What 


NS m. % % % 
“? _ 1948 1949 1950 1981 
. 51.3 51.6 52.4 53.9 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
SMALL TOWN AMERICA’S GREATEST FAMILY WEEKLY 


the world’s fastest 
transportation system 


For All Air Shipments—Inbound or Outbound 
Call for Immediate Pick-up 
24 hours a day...Sundays and Holidays, too! 


<7 
EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


Offices in all principal cities in the U. S. 
Consult your ‘phone book 


Seems to us, 
JOSEPH B. HALL, 
that Kroger's 

“Live Better 


for Less" 


is being seen and heeded by 
more and more families year 
after year. Proof of the pud- 
ding: 1951 sales of $997 
million, highest in 69 years 
of operation! Its obvious 
that a great many factors 
have contributed to Kroger’s 
continuing success. No doubt 
one of these is your com- 
panys widespread  experi- 
ence in newspaper advertis- 
ing. It goes without saying 
that we're delighted to find 
so much of your Cincinnati- 
area advertising comes to 
Cincinnati's leading 
the Times-Star. 


daily, 


low-up card and information copies 
of correspondence to the salesman for 
further action. 

When our salesman contacts the 
inquirer, the way has been well pre- 
pared. Our magazine advertising, di- 
rect mail, literature, publicity and 
correspondence have acted as an effec- 
tive door opener. The salesman can 
eliminate introductory preliminaries 
and proceed immediately with the 
close of the sale. 

Most of our sales are through 
manufacturers’ representatives in im- 
portant centers throughout the United 
States and Canada. Out of nearly 50 
outlets we have only three factory- 
operated sales branches. 

The desire and need for our equip- 
ment usually originates with the op- 
erating group of the prospective cus- 
tomer’s organization. He is most 
often our first contact. Because of the 
cost of our equipment, however, 
which ranges from $3,000 to $9,000, 
and its strategic importance in the 
whole operation of a prospective pur- 
chaser, the final decision to purchase 
usually comes from top management. 


Before a sale is closed, we gener. 
ally give the prospect an opportuni, 
to thoroughly examine our Certified 
Job Studies. We, therefore, sive hin 
the full benefit of our detailed fe. 
ports. We also may make a thorough 
study of his entire materials ‘andling 
problem and such details as his plan: 
layout and routing system. \Ve may 
also provide him with trial units 
use in testing the validity of oy 
recommendations. 

Our sales efforts, in summary, be. 
gin and end with Certified Job 
Studies to arouse interest, to help the 
prospective customer find a solution 
for his materials handling problem, 
and finally a Job Study of his own 
operation. 

Certified Job Studies ate an effec- 
tive opening wedge for our salesmen 
and a powerful sales tool. We also 
find them a comparatively low-cost 
method of making a sale. For every 
dollar we invested in over-all adver- 
tising and sales promotion during 
1951, we received a return of $10.66. 
That, it seems to me, is a very good 
record. 


Payload: Peripatetic Pumps 


This is a truckload of indirect sales value 


gineering show. 


Byron Jackson Co., 80-year-old pump equipment firm, Los An 
geles, is sending the truck on a three-year junket through the United 
States. Before its tour is up, the truck will have visited every ByJa 
dealer’s territory, dozens of county fairs and engineering convention 
where the big pump customers will have a chance to study the equip 
ment, apply what they see to their individual requirements. 


On board are 12 ByJac pumps of different types and sizes, dis- 
played in cutaway style and operated with motors so that each unit 
can be studied in motion. The truck carries a public address systen 
which can be brought into play when crowds become large, and two 
motion pictures dealing with the application of pumps to the uni- 


versal water problem. 


and a complete et 
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SINCE THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF SERVICE STATION VISITS 
PER MOTORIST 1S 92 TIMES YEARLY, “THE MAN AT THE 
PUMP” IS POTENTIALLY THE WORLD’S GREATEST SPARK 
PLUG SALESMAN. 


SPARK PLUGS WERE FIRST ASSEMBLED IN THE 
U.S. IN 1905, WHEN ALBERT CHAMPION BEGAN 
== OPERATIONS IN A SMALL BOSTON GARAGE. TODAY, 
~ MORE THAN $137 MILLION WORTH ARE SOLD 
ANNUALLY, APPROXIMATELY 50% THROUGH 
SERVICE STATIONS. 


EY MEN IN MAJOR OIL COMPANIES 

AND INDEPENDENT JOBBER ORGAN- ¥= 
IATIONS (REGULAR READERS OF, 2/3 Ce enn, 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS) SPEND (=>——</, ey : 
MORE THAN $600 MILLION YEARLY FOR oN (S 
TBA ITEMS TO STOCK THE STATIONS a 
THEY SUPPLY. ~ A 


a aon 
~ - 


“70 REACH THE MAJOR Oll COMPANY 
AND INDEPENDENT MARKETING MEN 
WHO DETERMINE WHAT BRAND OF 
SPARK PLUGS WILL BE OFFERED FOR 
SALE THROUGH THEIR SERVICE STATION 
OUTLETS, WE ADVERTISE CONTINU- 
OUSLY IN NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS,” SAYS H. ROY BUTTS, SALES 
MANAGER, MERCHANDISING DIVISION, 
THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY. 


——s 
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‘ SERVICE STATIONS ARE FAST auenel THE MAJOR 
Z OUTLET FOR TBA SALES. TO WIN A PLACE FOR THEIR 
a PRODUCTS IN O/l COMPANY AND JOBBER PROGRAMS, 
TBA MANUFACTURERS HAVE INITIATED ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGNS IN NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS &—__| 


1213 WEST THIRD ST. *% CLEVELAND, OHIO <a 
OFFICES: IN NEW YORK + CHICAGO « PHILADELPHIA » HOUSTON «+ LOS ANGELES A CREE CEES Cee 


A iS THE OlL INDUSTRY'S DESIGNATION FOR TIRES, BATTERIES AND ACCESSORIES 
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People and their Ideas 


New Sales Jobs 


Arthur L. Jansen is the new assistant 
to the v-p in charge of sales for James 
Gray, Inc... . Henry J. Chanon has 
been appointed manager of original 
installation sales for G-E’s Lamp 
Division... New assistant manager, 
Sales Section, Crosley 
Division, Avco Manufacturing Corp., 
is DeWitt C. Suplee ... R. D. Glea- 
son has been named assistant general 
sales manager in charge of marketing, 
‘Toledo Scale Co. Robert ie 
Showler is now sales manager for 
Colonial Airlines . . . Roger M. Kirk, 


Jr. has been appointed sales manager 


‘Television 


LILY-TULIP’S AUSTIN 


of John H. Dulany & Son, Inc., 
Frozen Foods Division . . . George 
Austin has been named general sales 
manager and Ed Scully national ac- 
counts sales manager in Lily-Tulip 
Cup Corporation’s major reorgani- 
zation of its Sales Department . . 
J. LeRoy Clark has been made s.m. of 
Monopoly States for Hiram Walker 
Incorporated Appointed to the 
newly-created post of s.m., Radio 
Division, Admiral Corporation, is 
Henry A. Browe . William S. 
Goodfellow has been appointed gen- 
eral sm. of Rheem Manufacturing 
Co. 


... and other executive appointments 


New manager of government con- 
tracts of the Truck Division, The 
White Motor Co., is Kenneth F. Ode 
. . « Knapp Brothers Mfg. Co. has 
a new president, Charles B. Levinson 

So does Graybar Electric Co.: 


He’s W. E. Henges . . . The Atlantic 
Refining Co. has appointed James 
Ralph Macon as market and product 
development manager of chemical 
product sales Robert T. Foote 
and James A. Kirkman, Jr. have been 
elected v-p’s of Red Star Yeast and 


GRAYBAR'S HENGES 


Products Co. New advertising 
and sales promotion manager for 
Piel Bros. is Thomas P. Hawkes . 

James M. Mosely has been elected 
president of Mosely Mail Order List 
Service, Inc. . . . Republic Aviation 
Corp. has created a Guided Mlissiles 
Division with Robert G. Melrose as 
general manager Richard M. 
Seitz has been named to the newly- 
created position of director of market 
research for Vick Chemical Co... . 
New v-p in charge of distribution for 
Burroughs Wellcome & Co. is Fred 
A. Coe, Jr. . . . William S. Scolnick 


REPUBLIC'S MELROSE 


ee 


RHEEM'S GOODFELLOW 


has been promoted to associate re- 
gional manager of the Phillips-Jones 
Corp., and will assist regional man- 
agers in specific sales problems . . .Ap- 
pointment of J. J. Anderson as man- 
ager of the Laundry Equipment De- 
partment for Westinghouse Electric 
Appliance Division has been an- 
nounced One of the nation’s 
leading electronic authorities will 
join Philco Corp., June 1, as co- 
director of Research — Operations. 


He’s Donald G. Fink . . . Robert |. 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME'S COE 


Gaines has been promoted to the post 
of export manager of the newly- 
created International Division, Allen 
B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. 


. . . not by pumps alone” 


After more than 111 years of 
ence, Worthington Pump and 
chinery Corp. is changing its n 
“While we are proud .. . that 
name ‘Worthington’ has m 
‘pumps’... for more than a cent! 
said President H. C. Ramsey, “ 
Worthington has extended its 
ufacturing activities into many 0 
fields.” The corporation’s new nai 
Worthington Corporation. 
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Every smart salesman loves to talk about the toughest sale he ever made. 


But his boss will tell you he’d rather have an easy sale any day. They come faster. 
They cost less. And there are lots more of them. 


The easy sales are made by breaking down the big resistances before the salesman 
ever. sees the prospect: And-more and more in the mass business market, they are 


made by keeping thousands of executive eyebrows in place on the faces of men 


your salesmen may never see. i | 
| 


How is this done? By mass advertising pe 


Let’s face it. The little bit of circulation that was*never realistically big enough | 
“ years ago to really dent the mass business market is ag littler than that today. 
: 
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In just the pagt five years business has grown mightily . . . from a $300 billion 
market to $300 billion . . yet only one general business magazine has run along- 


side of iswithout ed Out of breath. 
“> 


gr at 1s > Nation’ s Business which crossed the 500,000 net paid mark in 
1946 and today has crossed the 800,000. And we raised the price to the subscriber 


froms@12 to-$18 (for three years, none less) while we were doing it! 
No other business medium gives you so much. 


But this is lots less significant than what you can do with this kind of mass circula- 
tion. Expose a black and white advertising page to it for 12 issues and you will have 
put not less than 9,600,000 advertising pages in front of businessmen. Even the 
largest newsweekly can’t touch’ that impression power in the undiluted business 
market. 


Man alive! Think what 9,600,000 advertising impressions in the mass business 
market can do for youand yours! Write for your copy of “How to Sell More Execu- 
tives for Less Money”. Nation’s Business, Washington 6, D. C. 
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loaded, get ’em out 


FREIGHT TERMINAL OF THE FUTURE? How to get ’em in, get ’em 


. . » how to do it fast at low cost? Lockheed’s engineers 


set up a scale model for study. Some of its features: pre-cooler, cold storage 
facilities, “Aerobridges,” Lockheed-designed units for loading and unloading. 


What Lockheed Is Doing to Ease 


LOADING TECHNIQUE: In a film used 
for demonstration, Lockheed graphically shows 
the “how” of the “Aerolift,’ another Lock- 
heed-designed device for 


terminal use, 


The Growing Pains of Air Freight 


It's long-range sales promotion in the grand manner—as 
befits a $1,500,000 product. The builders of Super Con- 


stellation Airfreighters realize their market can grow only 


as the industry grows. So they're knee-deep in product- 


altitude tests and basic research on air terminal design. 


BY N. & E. WOOD 


When you've got something to sell 
that’s in the $1,500,000-plus bracket 
and a limited demand for it—what 
do you do to find customers ? 

That’s the problem faced by ma- 
jor aircraft builders turning out huge 
cargo transports for today’s young 
air freight industry. Looking for the 
answer, which isn’t an easy one, and 
believing it is on the right track, is 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, 
Calif. 

The aircraft industry had accumu- 
lated the know-how to build these 
large cargo transports during the last 
war, but lagging behind was an im- 
mediate market for them. Sensing the 
future possibilities which exist in air 
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freight, Lockheed has plunged into 
a comprehensive sales and engineer- 
ing research program leading to 
what it hopes will be the develop- 
ment of a greater market potential 
for air cargo and ultimately Lock- 
heed’s own top-bracketed product— 
the Super Constellation, Model 
1049B Airfreighter. 

They soon found shippers clamor- 
ing for information on how altitudes 
affected their products, particularly 
perishables such as fruits and vege- 
tables, flowers, cheese and even per- 
fume. An even knottier problem was 
presented by ground handling costs 
and a decided lack of air terminal 
facilities needed to make air cargo 


a paying proposition. 

Air cargo handling has been the 
forgotten stepchild in the multitude 
of air transport activities. Until re- 
cently it was not considered sufh- 
ciently important to warrant scru- 
tiny for possible improvement. Its 
volume and economic importance 
were not sufficient to justify any 
sizable expenditures for new equip- 
ment, studies or analyses of methods 
for improvement. But today air 
freight is a multi-million-dollar busi- 
ness — with 60 all-cargo planes in 
domestic service. In 1950 the annual 
freight volume was $33 million— 
proving to the most skeptical that this 
is a rather healthy stepchild and 
worthy of more nourishment. 

Lockheed and others in the indus- 
try found that manufacturers and 
producers of air transportable prod- 
ucts would have to be educated on 
the fact that speed at high cost is 
not the object of air cargo, but 
rather economical speed that reduces 
their total shipping costs, lowers ‘n- 
ventories, cuts spoilage and shrinka“e, 
lowers mortality in the case of live- 
stock, and makes their merchand se 
more salable to a discriminating pw>- 
lic. 

Taking an 


vit - 


industry-wide 
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FOOD TESTS: 


An altitude cham- 


FLOWERS, TOO: West-Coast-grown blossoms of all kinds were subjected to 


shows ber measures shrinkage and expan- altitude and temperature tests to puncture the notion that the hazards of flight 
Lock- sion of foods under flight conditions, would result in damage. Findings were published as one of a series of reports. 
use, answers many crucial questions. 
int, Lockheed in 1946 began a 
ogram which is unusual in its scope 
-the virtual creation of an industry 
)make use of an already developed 
product. 
Their work was cut out for them 
nan encouraging letter from Repre- 
entative Carl Hinshaw of California, 
member of the Interstate and For- 
‘ion Commerce committee, who wrote 
the L. R. Hackney, Air Cargo Project 
tude ‘ales Engineer for Lockheed: 
l re- “T believe that some original think- 
sufh- g and planning should be done be- 
scru- sinning with the sources of air cargo, 
Its oth present and potential and end- 
ance w with final distribution, to find CUSTOM-DESIGNED “AEROBRIDGE”: To help solve the difficult problem of 
any new and better ways of getting the loading and to speed the process, Lockheed dreamed up this functional monster. 
juip- dusiness in the first place and then The bridge is on wheels, may be rolled into position between plane and terminal. 
hods xrforming the intermediate and 
air inal services of transport.” 
USi- Lockheed first established its Air 
in Vargo Development Department in 
1al 946, after so many questions that 
I— vere raised by shippers of products 
this made such a move necessary. In ad- 
nd ition, airline operators carrying any 
reasonable volume of air freight said 
IS- omething must be done—and soon— 
nd ‘0 reduce their mounting spiral in 
d- the indirect cost portion relating to 
n round handling cost. Air cargo, they 
is lt, presented a challenge not only 
it ‘0 the air carrier, but to the aircraft 
Ices manufacturer and to all other groups 
I- ssoc ated therewith. 
3 Lockheed sales engineers found 
- leces-ary to be thoroughly conversant 
se vith all phases of air cargo, ground 
)- and ing or economics, to intelligently AND HERE’S “AEROLIFT”: It’s a companion equipment piece, also Lockheed- 
‘pprsise cargo transport design re- designed, to handle cargo lift. It is a universal elevator for all types of cargo 
- juirements. With the largest pri- transports. Holds 10,000 pounds, controlled from either the ground or the platform. 
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ENPORT 


WINS IOWA 
BASKETBALL TITLE 
IN 1950-1951-1952! 


‘ 


IOWA 
CHAMPS 


YEARS 
STRAIGHT 


Carl Widseth, DHS star center, polishes three IOWA title trophies 


DAVENPORT 


NEWSPAPERS £ 


CONTINUE TO BE 


IOWA’S LINEAGE CHAMPS 


26,852,182 unes! 


(1951 TOTAL — EDITOR and PUBLISHER) 


When you play for top share of $402 
million Quad City market, join the 
team most favored by retailers and 
manufacturers year after year. Back 


a winner! 


MORNING 
DEMOCRAT 


USE 


DAVENPORT © 
EWSPAPERS TO 
BREAK SALES 
RECORDS 


DAILY TIMES 


DEMOCRAT & TIMES 


Seruing the Zuad - Cities of 


DAVENPORT, IOWA; ROCK ISLAND, MOLINE, and EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


HEADQUARTERS: ‘DAVENPORT, 1OWA 


vately owned air termina! in the 
country in its own backyard and , 
then allied company manutacturing 
ground handling equipment — Aj. 
quipment Co.—Lockheed ha: tackled 
air cargo as a family project 

Basically, the air frame manufac. 
turer has conducted research in two 
major areas of air cargo development: 

1. Conducting various altitude 
tests on a number of perishable items 
to determine whether or not altitude 
has any adverse effect on such types 
of cargo, and whether pressurization 
is required. 

Development of plans for air 
freight terminals and techniques for 
a more efficient handling of freight 
loading and unloading activities 

Though still far from its potential, 
air cargo volume has grown beyond 
expectations since 1946 in comparison 
with other types of transportation. Its 
rise approaching 600% in six years 
is much sharper than the motor car- 
rier industry’s more gradual growth 
since 1942 to about the same level, 
while rails and pipelines have just 
about held their own, or even dropped 
at various periods. 

In competition with Railway Ex- 
press, Air Express Division, air 
freight has penetrated air express 
tonnages to a considerable degree. 
However, there are definite limita- 
tions to the degree of penetration into 
air express. Air express service is 
available to all of the approximately 
500 certificated airline stations and, 
in addition, there are rail connections 
to 23,000 stations in the United 
States. Air freight, for the most part, 
moves only between the larger centers 
of population. 


Competitive Rates 


Nevertheless, air freight’s great ex- 
pansion potential is shown by rate 
comparisons, based on 100-poun 
coast-to-coast shipments. Air freight 
has shown a decrease of 50 in rates 
whereas rail and truck shipments 
show rate increases from 25 to 70% 
in the same’ period. Current!y air 
freight rates per 100 pounds are slow- 
ly dropping to a competitive level 
with air express but still remain con- 
siderably higher than railway and 
motor truck freight rates. 

It is believed, however, that ‘here 
is no reason for anyone to conve:t alr 
express into air freight. The yield in 
1950 on air express averaged 32> pet 
ton mile, while the yield on air f: “ight 
averaged 19c. Air express an alr 
freight are different and an an ogy 
might be found in comparing aif 
freight to an airmail letter, hile 
comparing air express to an air nail 
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With «Jl this growing market po- 
sential ad nothing very spectacular 
ying dove about developing it, about 
‘ur vea’s ago Lockheed more or less 
backed 1 ito its present research pro- 
vam when it found there was little 
material available to answer the ques- 
“ions ra xed by shippers and airlines 
seut perishable goods for air ship- 
ment. 

A nomber of “old-wives” tales 
were circulating then, tending to 
handicap air cargo’s growth, to the 
eect that fruits and vegetables car- 
ed at high altitudes are adversely 
fected by atmospheric changes and 
that pressurized planes are required 
ior safe transportation by air. Occa- 
sjonally shipments of flowers and pro- 
lye had been received by the con- 
signee in a condition that raised such 
speculation. Besides, insurance com- 
panies were becoming interested as 
laims were mounting. 


Affects Plane Design 


Up to that time it was impossible 
to compare such shipments at their 
lestination with identical merchan- 
lise which had not been subjected to 
fight environments. Naturally, Lock- 
heed, as a cargo plane manufacturer, 
was interested for if such effect ex- 
sted and if it were serious, the basic 
lesign of cargo aircraft might be af- 
fected to the extent of requiring pres- 

rization of the main cargo com- 
partment. 

In cooperation with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, a research 

ogram was undertaken, culminating 
1a‘February, 1949, report on “Al- 
titude Tests on Fruits and Vege- 
tables’ and a later one published in 
september, 1950, titled ‘Altitude 
[ests on Flowers.’ Both reports 
vere circulated widely in the indus- 


Thirty-four varieties of fruits and 
egetables were subjected to simu- 
ited flight conditions in Lockheed’s 
x10’ altitude chamber under direc- 
tion “Nike” Hackney and B. A. 
Rose, research engineer. Actual flight 
mditons were simulated and _ test 
‘ampics compared with identical 
'ruits and vegetables maintained at 
zround conditions. It was found that 
the a titude had practically no effect 
m this produce but that the control 
nperature and humidity was 
ery ‘important. 

The results conclusively proved to 
ny Joubting Thomases that pres- 
‘uriz*tion (maintaining conditions 
‘qui ilent to 8,000 feet pressure) 
Was ~ necessary. 

Hore was sales ammunition for 
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expanded air 
freight market. But it was just the 
beginning and Lockheed knew it must 
dig even deeper into the problem. 
Results of the fruit and vegetable 
and the flower altitude tests, which 
found the same answers, have been 


the creation of an 


presented in two attractive color 
brochures for interested marketers of 
those products. 

As a result a wide new market for 
this merchandise shipped by air is 
being created and just now beginning 
to boom. Both reports have received 
wide trade recognition and, of course, 
Lockheed much favorable reaction 
from its basic research. 


Beer, Cheese, Candy, Perfume? 


Not the subject of such exhaustive 
treatment, but subject to similar in- 
vestigations were the effects of alti- 
tude on canned beer (Would the 
tops blow off at 30,000 feet?) ; Lie- 
derkranz cheese (Would it develop 
noxious gases?) ; soft candy (Would 
the centers leak out?), and perfume. 
All were reported safe for air cargo 
shipment and so reported to the in- 
dustries concerned, many of them 
turning into air freight customers as 
a result. 

While spectacular gains have been 
registered in air freight tonnages dur- 
ing the past five years, the air trans- 
port of fresh fruits and vegetables 
has lagged far behind the develop- 
ment of hard freight and flowers. Up 
until the Lockheed tests virtually no 
specially grown, vine-ripened or tree- 
ripened produce had been shipped by 
air, with the West Coast as the big 
potential shipping center for such 
cargo. 

The problem of unused space in 
east-west cargo planes or west-east- 
bound planes has also been a difficult 
one to solve. For example, in May, 
1950, California’s two largest air 
freight centers — Los Angeles and 
San Francisco—shipped about 100,- 
000 pounds of air freight more than 
they received. This imbalance of air 
trafic has the effect of curtailing 
service in both directions and a high- 
er export of agricultural products 
eastbound to match the movement of 
manufactured, high value articles 
westbound coupled with directional 
rate adjustments in the interim, is a 
logical solution. 

A 1950 study of air cargo develop- 
ments in California, prepared by the 
California Aeronautics Commission 
and released by the Air Cargo Insti- 
tute of California, Inc., an industry- 
sponsored corporation, pointed out 
that if air transportation of perish- 
ables were a regular, dependable, 
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routine year-round operation, there 
would be more airlift employed in 
the over-all freight picture. 

This study also revealed that it 
would not be economically possible, 
under existing air cargo business con- 
ditions, to maintain aircraft on the 
West Coast for purposes of carrying 
infrequent loads of low-rated_ perish- 
ables as a sole method of operation. 

The development of expanded air 
freight schedules from east to west 
and vice versa must be concurrent. 
One cannot be developed without the 
other, says this report, and the slow 
and steady development of hauls in 
both directions is the best possible 
solution. Much of Lockheed’s pro- 
gram is directed toward this end. 

On the West Coast, it is felt that 
too much attention has been given to 
the possibilities of using air transport 
to “‘beat” price fluctuations or to take 
advantage of them by the use of the 
speed of the airplane. Growers, for 
example, will not ship produce by air 
because they are interested in air 
transportation per se. Rather, they 
ship by air only if by so doing they 
improve their dollar position by rea- 
son of price at shipping point, or by 
establishing a brand or trade name 
for highest possible quality. 

It is believed that the first step in 
marketing perishables by air is, of 
course, the creation of a demand for 
a higher quality product. Though 
this is not the immediate problem of 
Lockheed and the other air frame 
manufacturers, it bears largely on the 
situation and is uppermost in the 
minds of the air lines and shippers. 

Once the market demand has been 
established, it is reasonable to believe 
that air-flown products can command 
a price which will more nearly meet 
the line haul and ground transport 
costs, industry reports indicate. 


Forecast for Tomorrow 


Western air freight experts say 
that demand of the ultimate consum- 
er is what provides a market demand 
and that market demand never will 
exist until super quality produce can 
be delivered to eastern markets with 
regularity and dependability, in such 
a fashion as to completely overshadow 
the ordinary surface transported 
product, with which it must, of neces- 
sity, compete. 

Air freight officials agree that there 
is no other single factor in the entire 
air cargo picture that even approaches 
the importance of the development of 
the ultimate consumer, however this 
opinion in no way minimizes the pres- 
ent importance of such programs as 
Lockheed’s. 


Fabulous potential tonnazes inhe:. 
ent in the air transport of pvrishable 
has in the past been predicte:! in may. 
ket analyses, premised on the employ. 
ment of many facilities that have no; 
as yet, come into being. 


! t New and 
in.proved aircraft, better \arehoys. 
ing and terminal facilities, and jp. 


niques were all basic assiimptions 
Had these improvements m rialized 
sooner, they no doubt would have re 
duced air freight rates considerably, 
thereby widening the air freight 
market. 

Naturally, Lockheed and _ othe; 
manufacturers. cannot at this time 
delve personally into the many com- 
plex economic problems surrounding 
the creation of a large consumer de. 
mand for potential air transported 
products. However, recognizing this 
situation, they are trying to prove, 
by promoting research on a number 
of allied questions, that the market 
is readily available if producers of 
such merchandise as fruits and vege- 
tables can be educated to the advan- 
tages of air cargo shipment between 
markets. 


proved loading and unloading tech. 


80°% Points the Way 


Of importance to builders of all- 
cargo aircraft is the belief that, be- 
cause of prohibitions surrounding the 
carriage of perishables and bulky mer- 
chandise in combination passenger- 
cargo aircraft, upwards of 80% of 
any new perishable cargo tonnage 
will of necessity depend on all-cargo 
aircraft. 

California, it is pointed out, is the 
strategic area in which nation-wide 
air freight problems must be realistic- 
ally faced and practically solved. It 
is California that must produce the 
eastbound payloads required to sup- 
port a large measure of the total 
growth of air freight in the United 
States. Today there are only three 
certificated all-cargo air carriers fly- 
ing domestically: Slick Airways, Inc., 
The Flying Tiger Line, Inc., and 
U. S. Airlines. . 

The scope of the development ot 
air cargo is such that it will eventual- 
ly bring into play joint action on the 
part of many diverse groups other 
than the manufacturers themselves 
who are, of course, interested in the 
market for the base product, «rans 
portation and terminal facilities. The 
major all-cargo plane manufac: urers 
include Lockheed with its Super Con- 
stellation 1049B; Douglas Aircaft's 
DC-6A Liftmaster, and Bo-ing’s 
Stratofreighter. 

Beyond them is the continuinz re- 
search of major carriers such as -\"ner- 
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Bigger, Richer 


Baltimore 


Big, bustling Baltimore is a booming industrial 


enter of many different industries. The great 


y Glenn L. Martin plant is here . . . spread over 


; aj), ge thousand acres of land. Martin builds aircraft, 
Of all- 
nat, be- guided missiles and electronic equipment. And 
ling he ‘ 
’ tates thir backlog of orders now totals more than 
ssenger- §$400,000,000! Martin’s is another important 
1% of 
fonnage 


ll-cargo #.. . more prosperous. 


Baltimore industry that is making the city bigger 


_ is the 
in-wide §Phil Provost is a quality control inspector at the 
ealistic- 


vod. [ qMartin Company. He is helping to make Balti- 
uce the Bmore bigger and richer. Phil is one of 22,000 


‘ an Martin employees. He is part of a $92,000,000 
re ayroll (that’s nearly triple the 1949 payroll of 
ers fly- $31,000,000 to 8,700 workers). And Martin's 


Ene, big operation contributes only a portion to big- 


and 
imore” ing: 
oi A richer Baltimore’s new spending: power! Largest Evening and Sunday 
entual — Circulation in Baltimore 
| the § Baltimore's excellently diversified, steadily active 
ther 


ndust-y makes the Nation's 6th largest city 


z Nore :mportant than ever. SELL Baltimore .. . Baltimore News-Post 


ans- ; ’ ‘ 
The §“vertise to Baltimore's largest evening and Sun- 


as oo 
a ty ci: culation—The News-Post and American. and Am Pp if | C a i] 


reraft’s 
joing s Represented Nationally by Hearst Advertising Service 
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your profits are in 
40,000 fast-food places! 


Quick eating means quicker profits... 
serving twice as many people at a 
counter (instead of half the number 
at tables). That’s why many restau- 
rants are adding fast service . . . and 
a raft of fine new quick service eating 
places are appearing in hotels, along 
highways, in drugstores—everywhere. 
They’re serving everything from a 
sandwich to a full course meal—fast. 
And they're the fastest-growing slice 
of the restaurant business. 


What the market needs 


It takes new layout and operation 
techniques, modern equipment, tons 
of food and supplies...to keep 
40,000 fast food eating places actively 
growing. FOUNTAIN & FAST 
FOOD SERVICE has expanded its 
editorial coverage to help with plan- 


ning, serving, merchandising, buying. 


It has expanded its circulation to 
cover the growing field. And its ad- 
vertising pages, too, are expanding, as 
more makers of equipment and ma- 
terials, suppliers of food and drinks, 
use FOUNTAIN & FAST FOOD 
SERVICE to sell the most aggressive 
merchants in the restaurant market. 


ony Lvagasine Combine all 4 


FOUNTAIN & 
FAST FOOD SERVICE 


—serves the fountain and fast 
food field exclusively 


—covers all methods of cooking 
and serving and equipment for 
fast service 


—offers audited circulation 


—gives national coverage to the 


ican, United, TWA, Flying Tiger 
and Slick Airways. For example, 
United has created a berry container 
and developed methods and techniques 
for handling mushrooms to bring that 
perishable to an almost claim-free 
status. 

American Airlines has learned 
many valuable lessons in handling 
perishables in all-cargo as well as 
combination aircraft. Slick and Fly- 
ing Tiger lines have considerable 
pioneering information on significant 
tonnage of perishable cargo, of value 
to the future of the air cargo market. 

Other groups are becoming inter- 
ested in the manufacture of related 
products such as ramp and terminal 
equipment and_ refrigeration equip- 
ment. Airport management groups 
and civic officials will ultimately 
benefit by the expansion of air cargo 
trafic as any program would furnish 
facts needed for their planning. 
Packaging and food machinery man- 
ufacturers will find their place in the 
design of packages for purposes of 
protection in transit and recognition. 

“The advancement of air freight 
volume is being seriously retarded 
and will continue to be until equal 
consideration and importance are di- 
rected toward improvement of ground 
operation of air cargo,” Mr. Hack- 
ney believes. Achievement of the 
proper ratio of ground time to air 
time in handling air freight is the 
industry's chief bottleneck, he says. 

This belief serves as the basis for 
Lockheed’s present emphasis on the 
development of plans for terminal fa- 
cilities and loading and unloading 
techniques. Its first approach to an- 
swer the problem covered all aspects 
of existing situations which needed 
analysis—potential volume of freight, 
potential revenue derived therefrom, 
economic and even political consider- 
ations and, finally, suggested plans for 
air cargo terminals. 


Study Terminal Design 


Planning and mechanization of the 
ground handling phase of air freight 
operations are cited by Mr. Hackney 
as primary requisites for solving the 
industry's chief problem. Based on 
the assumption that Lockheed’s Con- 
stellation, the Douglas DC-6A and 
Boeing Stratofreighter represent the 
typical air freighter of the future, the 
Lockheed-designed air terminal fea- 
tures a raised floor to permit level 
loading and unloading, and aircraft 
ramp areas designed to accommodate 
these big ships. Distance from the 
truck docks to the flight ramps is 
shortened to minimize ground freight 


movement at the terminal. 

Although no accurate fig:ires ar 
available, Lockheed estima that 
this air terminal design, ful equip- 
ped, would cost about $250, '00, ey. 
clusive of the cost of taxi strips and 
aircraft parking areas. Carzo floy 
amounting to 80 tons an hour could 
be handled, which would ti ple the 
capacity of the most active freight 
terminal in the country toda 

Mr. Hackney’s department’s re. 
search into the problem has een jp. 
corporated in another significant re. 
port to the industry, titled “Planning 
the Air Terminal.” The problem as 
presented in this report is stated thus: 
“While it is recognized that one of 
the principal selling advantages of 
air freight is speed, it is not uncom. 
mon to have the time during which 
the freight is on the ground in pick- 
up and delivery, waybilling and 
manifesting, loading and unloading, 
exceed the time the freight is in the 
air. This unfortnuate situation ey- 
cludes a large segment of air freight 
trafhe of the so-called short-haul 
(500-750 miles) potential which 
should be enjoyed by the air trans- 
port industry.” 


4 


Basic Objection 


Industry reaction to this report has 
been prompt and complimentary, but 
in the essence boiled down to the fact 
that Lockheed’s first suggested plans 
were too expensive — 30-40 employ 
converted hangars—for all but the 
largest centers to construct, such as 
Los Angeles, Chicago and New York, 
based on volume and revenue of 
freight. 

So once again, Mr. Hackney and 
his assistants, C. J. Rausch, and C. R. 
Eulo, sales engineers, did more re- 
search, this time to plan a simpler, 
more easily constructed, and less ex- 
pensive air terminal. Soon to be pub- 
lished under the title “Constructing 
the Air Terminal,” this new simpli 
fied plan will present yet another 
milestone in the development o/ this 
infant industry. 

Meanwhile, to tell Lockheed’s 
story where it counts, Mr. Hackney 
and others appear before various in- 
dustry groups to explain the sug- 
gested facilities. Scale models of the 
terminal have been constructe:! to 
further facilitate comprehension of 
the widespread plans among the in- 
dustry and interested onlookers 

In a large room at the Walt Dis- 
ney studios in Burbank not far ‘rom 
Lockheed’s terminal, are presented 
most of the results of this rese*rch, 
including the scale model, were 
visiting members of the trade can get 
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rons. 
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rving to familiarize Lock- 

ils to the trade have been a 

w of news and feature arti- 
nating from Mr. Hackney’s 

through Lockheed’s public 

ofice. For example, since 
cles showing the progress of 
ticular project along with 

1 the altitude tests and re- 
m of air freight have ap- 
1 such publications as Popu- 
hanics, Air Transportation, 
n Aviation, Aviation Week, 
ition Age, West Coast Ship- 
ser, National Air Review, Aero Di- 
gst, aud other national business 
papers. Mr. Hackney presented the 
freight terminal program in detail be- 
jore the 1949 meeting of the Ameri- 
‘an Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. 

Backgrounding all this informa- 
tion generated by the varied projects 
sa large, spiral-bound color present- 
ition developed for the actual sale of 
Lockheed’s Super Constellation. This 
brochure titled “There Are New 
Profits in the Air Cargo Business” 
ets out in elaborately illustrated 
sraphs and charts the growth of air 
argo, rate structure, trends for 
greater expansion, and discusses in 
letail the features of the Super Con- 
stellation, including performance rec- 
ds, fleet capacity and revenue vs. 
ost per trip. 
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Spreading the Story 


Another Lockheed publication by 
Mr. Hackney is an offset production 
of “Air Cargo . Loading on the 
Level.” This was presented at the 
California Air Freight Clinic in Oak- 
land in August, 1950. Still another 
sa ‘Pictorial Review” which out- 
lines in photographs Lockheed’s air 
developments with the Super 
Constellation cargo transport. This 
eport was prepared in answer to re- 
juests from military service schools 
nd civilian agencies concerned with 
tundementals of air cargo transporta- 
tion and materials handling. 

Acditional mediums used to spread 

‘ord of the program have in- 
| a sound movie of loading dem- 
mst-ation with Super Constellation 
nock ip, and an outline, “Air Cargo 
Leo; omics, Operation and Design,” 
ed by Mr. Hackney, along 
t number of loadability reports. 
kheed’s long-range program is 
rec ly beginning to pay off. Last 
Dec: mber, Lockheed sold its first five 
ommercial Super Constellations for 
‘arg, to Seaboard and Western. 


arg ) 
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Great interest is being aroused within 
the industry and a surprising variety 
of items are proving profitable to 
handle by air freight. Among them 
are calves and cattle, sheep and 
horses, which have been shipped at 
considerable saving and lessened mor- 
tality, not only in this country but 
between the United States and South 
America. Australia, too, is inaugu- 
rating the use of air freight in cattle 
shipments. 


Program is Unselfish 


Mr. Hackney has made three com- 
plete circuits during the last five years 
as well as frequent shorter trips can- 
vassing domestic air freight operators, 
compiling their ideas and suggestions 
for incorporation in Lockheed cargo 
transports. He feels that it was their 
assistance which has made the Con- 
stellation an outstanding transport, 
considering its basic configuration. 

Working closely with Washington, 
the air cargo industry represents an 
important link in the nation’s mili- 
tary aircraft supply. Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam Tunner, Deputy Commander, 
MATS, has stated that if even 5% 
of the air transportable cargo of the 
United States is carried by air, we 
will have in active daily use thou- 
sands of commercial cargo aircraft. 
Existence of such a fleet would insure 
an adequate force in being of air 
transport aircraft in time of war. 

Courtlandt S. Gross, vice-president 
and general manager of Lockheed has 
placed this program high on the firm’s 
agenda and backs Mr. Hackney’s de- 
partment to the utmost. Mr. Gross, 
too, believes that “existence of prop- 
erly designed and equipped air cargo 
terminals will inevitably lead to ex- 
pansion of the air cargo industry un- 
der private enterprise through achieve- 
ment of the proper ratio of freight 


_ in-transit time—ground to air—insur- 


ing more efficient operation.” 

Working hand-in-hand with the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, the 
Department of Agriculture, other 
leading air frame manufacturers, the 
carriers and shippers and the mili- 
tary, Lockheed has consistently taken 
the long, what’s best-for-the-industry 
approach. Seldom in the national 
business picture has so little competi- 
tiveness entered the scene. In recom- 
mending equipment for air terminals, 
including ground terminal handling 
equipment, Lockheed has consistently 
incorporated rival makes, giving no 
special preference to their own. This 
as much as anything else makes its 
“building a market” program truly 
unique in the annals of sales man- 
agement. 
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Displays Most Wanted 


By Urban Drug Stores 


Field studies made in I cities for Sales Management by 
Gould, Gleiss & Benn, Inc., show marked partiality for 


tie-ups with manufacturer advertising, displays with move- 
ment, "related-item" displays, and dislike for contests. 


Some of the particularly strong dis- 
play preferences of independent urban 
druggists are: 


90.3 believe in displays that tie- 
in with current manufacturers’ ad- 
vertising campaigns. 


78.0% want displays with moving 
or animated parts. 


74.9% want displays which tie-in 
with other products. 


71.0% want displays that help to 
make a separate “department” of a 
group of goods. 


70.30 want displays which feature 
one product only. 


67.7% want displays which include 
giving samples of a product. 


65.2% like displays that are “mass 
arrangements of goods. 


63.2% dislike displays that pro- 
mote contests. 

52.96% want displays that are a 
part of a demonstration of the prod- 
uct. 


In November and early December, 
field workers of Gould, Gleiss & 
Benn, Inc., working on an assignment 
from SALES “MIANAGEMENT, studied 
the window and interior displays of 
155 drug stores in 11 cities and also 
interviewed the owners or managers. 
The cities were Atlanta, Chicago, 
Des Moines, Fort Wayne, Fresno, 
Houston, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
Providence, Washington and Wor- 
cester. Similar studies were made on 
food stores (reported in SM for April 
1) and on furniture-household-radio 
stores, to be reported May 1. 

About 75% of the drug stores were 
in neighborhood districts, the others 
in downtown locations; half of them 
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had fronts under 20 feet, while a 
third were large stores with front- 
ages in excess of 50 feet ... Roughly 
50% had a floor area ranging from 
1,000 to 1,999 square feet, while a 
quarter were in the 2,000 to 4,999 
square feet group. 

The Gould, Gleiss & Benn field 
investigators first observed the win- 
dows of the stores and jotted down 
what they found. 

As compared with previous surveys 
of drug store windows, the current 
findings point to an acceleration of 
the trend toward mass displays of a 
single item rather than “‘scatteration”’ 
displays, with dozens or hundreds of 
non-related items in a window. Gil- 
lette displays, for example, were 
found more frequently than those of 
any other manufacturer and a full 
third of them were exclusive Gillette 
displays — with one or 
graphed display pieces and many, 
many samples of Gillette merchan- 
dise. Toni, a Gillette-owned product, 
was also prominent. 

For a more detailed study of prod- 
ucts found most frequently in drug 
store windows, see Table 1, repro- 
duced herewith. Because of the near- 
ness of the Christmas season, toys and 
Christmas ornaments made the list of 
“top 10.” 

When the Gould, Gleiss & Benn 
interviewer had completed his win- 
dow display analysis, he made other 
observations inside the drug store and 
also talked with owners and managers 
to learn of their preferences in dis- 
plays. Here are some of the likes and 
dislikes registered by retail manage- 
ment: 


Advertise one product only 


No. y 4 
Like 109 70.3 
Dislike 24 15.5 
No preference 22 14.2 


(The base, 100, is 155 stores) 


more litho-. 


Tie-in sales with other produc: 


No. 
Like 116 
Dislike 23 
No preference 16 


Promote contests 


Like 4 
Dislike 98 
No preference 13 


Make a separate department 
of a group of goods 


No. 
Like 110 
Dislike 29 
No preference 16 


Displays that are ''mass" 
arrangements of goods 


No. 
Like 101 
Dislike 3 
No preference 11 

Demonstrate a product 

No. 
Like 82 
Dislike 59 
No preference 14 


Include giving samples of a product 


No. 
Like 105 
Dislike 43 
No preference 7 


Have moving or animated parts 


No. 
Like 121 
Dislike 27 
No preference 7 


Tie-in directly with current advertis- 
ing campaigns of manufacturers 


No. 
Like 140 
Dislike 10 
No preference 5 


Where does the druggist obtain his 


display material? 


No. 
Manufacturer 59 
Salesman 58 
With merchandise 20 


Jobber-Wholesaler 14 


By mail 20 
Made himself from 
stock 12 
Professional window 
trimmer 22 
All other 22 


— 


(multiple mentions) 
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74.9 
14.8 
10,3 


28.4 
63.2 


8.4 
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71.0 
18.7 
10.3 
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52.9 

38.1 
9.0 
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zr] In Chicago, it takes 2— 
: to round up big figures 


174 BECAUSE .. . Chicago has outgrown the power of any 
4.6 single daily newspaper to reach even half of your city 
and suburban prospects. * 


; Today it takes two daily newspapers to reach a majority 
7 of the market—and for MosT net unduplicated coverage, 
) 


ae one of your two MusST be The Chicago SUN-TimEs! 

ee 

3.2 

* See the Publication Research Service study, “Chicago Daily Newspaper 

his Coverage and Duplication, 1951,” or write us for details. 
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n CONCENTRATED WHERE MOST OF THE BUYING IS DONE 

9 21° W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 250 Park Avenue, New York 17 

TOTAL CIRCULATION, 586,970 AVERAGE NET PAID DAILY (ABC PUBLISHER’S STATEMENT FOR 6 MONTHS ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1951) 
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Who installs the display material? 


No. _ 4 

Merchant 93 60.0 
Salesman 48 31.0 
Store employes 7 2.6 
Manufacturer 17 11.0 
Professional window 

trimmer 22 14.2 
Display company 17 11.0 
All other 21 13.6 


A striking, but not unexpected, dif- 
ference between drug stores and food 
stores is that 25% of the drug win- 
dows were installed by professionals 
(professional window trimmers and 
display companies listed above), while 
there were so few food windows in- 
stalled by professionals that the total 
wasn't large enough to appear in the 
tabulations. 


The Best Displays of the Year 


While Gillette displays were ob- 
served more frequently than those of 
any other product during the No- 
vember-December period, and Col- 
gate products were not among the 
top 10, Colgate beat out Gillette by 
a slight margin in the tabulation of 
displays mentioned most frequently 
by respondents as the ones they con- 
sidered best during the vear 1951. 
Gillette, however, with Toni added, 
would have been first. 

When asked who installed the best 
display of the year, the merchant gave 
himself generous credit: 37.4% said 
they had installed, 25.8% said a man- 
ufacturer’s salesman and 25.2% cred- 
ited a professional trimmer. 


Life of the Average Display 


Drug store displays remain up 
longer than food store displays. Food 
merchants said that 72“ were in two 
weeks or less, while the similar figure 
for drug stores is 55, 


No. % 
All stores P55 100.0 
Less than 1 week l 0.6 
| week, less than 2 20 12.9 
2 weeks 65 41.9 
3 weeks 19 12.3 
+ weeks 30 19.4 
2 months 12 7.7 
Longer 9 5.2 


Mass Displays and Floor Stands 


The trend, as pointed out before, 
is toward mass displays, and 6 out of 
every 10 druggists like to have an as- 
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TABLE | 


Gillette Products Lead Window Parade 


Field workers itemized each window of the 155 drug stores. 
Because the survey was made in late November-early December, 


two timely general items show up among the top 10—toys and 
Christmas ornaments. 


Number % 
Total respondents 155 100.0 
Gillette 33 21.3 
Toys 27 17.4 
Whitman's 25 16.1 
Old Gold 20 12.9 
Yardley 20 12.9 
Toni 17 11.0 
Christmas ornaments 14 9.0 
Schrafft's 13 8.4 
Alka Seltzer 13 8.4 
Personna 12 7.7 


Other products receiving multiple mentions included Abbott Laboratories 
products, Amity billfolds, Ansco, Elizabeth Arden products, Aristocrat clocks, 
Arpege, Anahist, Barbasol, Bantam books, Beech Nut gum, Big Ben clocks, 
Bond Street pipe mixture, Bourjois, Brach candy, Briggs pipe mixture, 
Canada Dry, Camel cigarettes, Casco heating pads, Charles Antell hair 
preparations, Chanel, Chesterfield cigarettes, Chlorodent, Coca-Cola, Col- 
gate products, Conti shampoo, Corona cigars, Cosmopolitan magazine, 
Croyden thermo wallets, Cutex, Curad bandages, Eastman Kodak products, 
Edgeworth pipe tobacco, Embassy cigarettes, Emerson radios, Eveready 
flashlights, Ever-Ready shave brushes, Eversharp-Schick razors, Ex-Lax. 


Also Falcon cameras, Frostilla, G-E clocks, Gem blades, Gerber's baby 
food, Gibson greeting cards, Gobelin chocolates, Guerlain, Hallmark cards, 
Hazel Bishop products, Heinz products, Hinds lotion, Imperial pipes, Ingra- 
ham clocks, Irwin toys, Italian Balm, Johnson & Johnson products, Johnston 
candy, Kaywoodie pipes, Kleenex, Kotex, La Palima cigars, Lavoris, Lederle 
products, Lelong, Lentheric, Life Savers, Lilt, Lucky Strike cigarettes, Max 
Factor products, Meds, Medico pipes, Mennen products, Dr. Miles |-a-day, 
Miss Curity kits, Model tobacco, Muriel cigars, Norris candy, Noxzema, 
Nunnally candy, Old Spice. 


And Pall Mall cigarettes, Parke, Davis products, Parker pens, Pepto-Bismol, 
Petrolagar, Planters’ peanuts, Prell shampoo, Prince Albert pipe tobacco, 
Purity bandages, Putnam dyes, Pfizer products, Raleigh cigarettes, Rayve, 
Remington shavers, Revlon products, Richard Hudnut products, Robert Burns 
cigars, Roi-tan cigars, Ronson lighters, Rustcraft cards, Rybutol, S&W 
sunglasses, St. Joseph aspirin, Sano cigarettes, Scotch tape, Sealtest ice 
cream, Seaforth products, Sheaffer pens, Squibb products, Stanback, Sucrets, 
Sylvania bulbs, Tampax, Tareyton cigarettes, Tattoo products, Taylor ther- 
mometers, Telechron clocks, Tinker toys, Toastmasters, Unguentine, Upjohn 
products, Vaseline, Vick's products, West Bend percolators, Westinghouse 


bulbs, White Owl cigars, White Rock club soda, Wyandotte, Wyeth 
products. 
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SE ICD FOR EFFECTIVE YEAR ’ROUND 
STRIBUTION OF YOUR CATALOG MATERIAL TO 
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Industrial Cafeterias 
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Hotels and Motels Army, Naval, Airforce Bases Transportation Systems 


of MASS FEEDING and MASS HOUSING 


REMEMBER THESE 4 VITAL FACTS... 


Institutions buyers and specifiers overwhelmingly prefer to receive manufacturers’ cat- 


alogs conveniently bound in INSTITUTIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY. 


# Only a small portion of institutions have facilities for the filing of catalogs received 
through the mail, left by salesmen, obtained at conventions, or secured by other means. 


FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


* Among those few institutions having filing facilities, only a small portion bea é 
of all catalogs received are filed. 8 ner tay 


» YOUR CATALOG, BOUND INTO INSTITUTIONS CATALOG FURNISHINGS AND FIXTURES Tl 
DIRECTORY, IS PREFILED AND THOROUGHLY CROSS IN- 
DEXED. IT CANNOT BECOME LOST, DISCARDED, OR MIS- | es 
FILED. INSTITUTIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY IS THE EASY [ \,,nstENANCE PRODUCTS ff 
WAY FOR INSTITUTIONS’ BUYERS AND SPE- SL 
CIFIERS TO FIND YOUR PRODUCT. 


he 1953 edition closes 
September 15, 1952 


Write today for new study made among all types of 
institutions demonstrating the acceptance of INSTITU- 
TIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY for the distribution of 


your catalog material. 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY or write to 


INSTITUTIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY 
1801 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
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Advertisers 


Believe in 


| STANDARD 


The Register 
Contains 

| * The Advertiser, 
Address, 

| Capitalization 
| * Products with 
| 


? Trade Names 
HEN time counts — | * Corporate 
VY and you want to/| , ——- 
know the brand name of a Manieee 
product— what company | * Sales Manager 
makes it — the names of | ° pst Buyer 
the officers (especially the — 


tee Agency 
Advertising Manager, the Handling 
Advertising Agency) — Account 
z . * Account 
where they advertise and Srecudives 
how much they spend — | * Advertising 
you'll realize why the Media Used 


STANDARD ADVER. | * Agverusing 


b 4 Appropriations 
TISING REGISTER be- | * Character, 


. : os Extent of 
longs on your desk. Distribution 


Better get the facts. Just 
drop us a line on your company letterhead and 
we'll do the rest. 


THE AGENCY LIST | 


Standard source of information Ppl LS, 
about 3,000 U.S. and Canadian ad- er 


vertising agencies with data on 
their recognition, personnel, and 
over 30,000 clients. Issued three 
times a year — the AGENCY LIST Wa 
is part of STANDARD’S complete 
service or may be purchased = 
| separately. j se 


Write for colored Fe | 
i Free illustrated booklet im! 


iving full information about the = /\*°"™"! 
TANDARD ADVERTISING REG- | >—~ | 
ISTER and Supplementary Ser- {| s~ 
vices. It's yours for the asking. | 


NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


130 West 42nd Street 333 N. Michigan Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. Chicago 1, Illinois 
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The Best Drug Store Displays of 1951 


phy-lac-tic brushes, 


Druggists were asked: "Of all the displays, either window o: 
inside-the-store, which one do you feel was the best from the 
standpoint of helping you sell merchandise?" .. . Answers added 
to more than 100% because some druggists couldn't separate 
out the several excepticnally resultful ones, but the 10 ieaders 


Number % 
Total respondents 155 100.0 
Colgate products 24 15.5 
Gillette products 20 12.9 
Toni 15 9.7 
Johnson & Johnson products 14 9.0 
Whitman candy 13 8.4 
Coty 12 7.7 
Alka Seltzer 10 6.5 
Eversharp-Schick razors 10 6.5 
Yardley 8 5.2 
Max Factor 7. 4.5 
Squibb products 7 4.5 


Other products mentioned as having highly resultful displays were Abbott 
Laboratories, American greeting cards, Anacin, Anahist, Arden (Elizabeth), 
Ayer (Harriet Hubbard), Bauer & Black, Big Ben clocks, Borden ice cream, 
Brach candy, Breck shampoo, Bromo Seltzer, Campbell's soups, Camels, 
Canada Dry, Cannon towels, Chesterfields, Chlorodent, Coca-Cola, Curity, 
Cutex, Demuth pipes, Drene, Dr. West products, Eastman cameras and 
films, General Electric bulbs, Gobelin chocolates, Hadacol, Halo, Hudnut, 
King Edward cigars, Kleenex, Kotex, Klenzo, Lanvin, Lentheric, Lilt, Life, 
Lucien LeLong, Lucky Strikes, Lustre Creme. 


And McKesson & Robbins products, Mennen, Modess, Norris, Noxzema, 
Nunnally, Old Gold, Old Spice, Personna, Pepto-Bismol, Pepsodent, Pro- 
RCA Victor, Rand McNally, Ronson, Rubinstein 
(Helene), Sano, Sergeant's dog remedies, Sheaffer, Schrafft's, St. Joseph 
aspirin, Sucrets, Suntan, Tampax, Tek, Telechron, Tintair, Tussy, Upjohn, 


~ 


Wildroot. 

sortment of individual display cards dents don’t like any type of floor 
of advertised products on hand, which stand — usually because of la k ot 
they can use in making the mass dis- space. 
plays. To a much lesser extent thar food 

Although 90 like displays which merchants (13.5% vs. 29.99 ). they 
tie-in with current advertising cam- express a preference for jumble. mer- 
paigns of manufactured products, chandise in these floor stands. Half 
only half of them say they will use of them want the merchandise *o be 
proofs of magazine or newspaper ad- in symmetrical arrangement. 
vertisements. What size floor stand is most 'ikely 

A thumping 8 out of 10 want open to meet with the approval of © rban 
displays as opposed to the out-of- druggists? The sizes mentionec most 
reach type. A quarter of the respon- frequently to Gould, Gleiss & enn 
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s (and they were in a vir- 
vere 30 to 39 inches high 
7) -, 29 inches wide—and 40 to 


and - : 7 

0 inc high by 30 to 39 inches 
wide. ; : 

The st frequently mentioned 
nots otals add to more than 
100%. vere; 

Near -tore entrance 35.5% 
At enc of counters 22.6 

At end of aisles 25.2 

In front of counters 29.7 


Counter Cards Are Popular 


Ficht out of every 10 druggists 
se counter cards—as against only 5 
ut of 10 among food merchants. 
\mong those not using, “no room” 
was the most frequently offered ob- 


jection. 

As to size of the counter cards, the 
oreference for one size was much 
more clearly marked than was true 
{ the answers to the best dimensions 
for a floor stand. Nearly half of the 
respondents voted for a display card 
10 to 15 inches high, and almost the 
same number preferred one 10 to 15 
nches wide—in other words the vote 
showed a leaning toward a square 
ard... Expressed in more general 
terms, 83% of the respondents put 
the top limit of height at 19 inches 
ind 84° put the top width at 15 
inches. 

A marked difference between drug 
ind. food stores is to be noted in the 
reaction to the use of shelf cards. 
Sixty-two per cent of the food store 
espondents used them, but only 36% 
of the druggists. Druggists are also 
less likely to use window streamers, 


although slightly more than half— 


55.5% —say they use them. 

The reaction toward decalcomanias 
was fairly evenly divided in drug 
stores, with 54% using, and 46% 
not using. When used, it’s a tossup 
as to whether they will be found in 


the w ndow or on the entrance door. 
Exactly half of the drug stores had 


one Or more permanent signs, with 
those of the illuminated type being 
more equently found than non- 
illuminated—which is just the reverse 
of wh t was noted in food stores. 

_ When asked how they preferred 
aving their display materials deliv- 
red, the druggists mentioned these 
iree methods most frequently: 
With merchandise 34.8% 
R,. 4 
Sy minuatacturers’ salesmen 19.4 
separately 20.0 
The 


‘ay | issue will feature the survey 


made ‘or Sales Management by Gould, 
Gleiss Benn, Inc., among furniture and 
*ppliarce dealers in the same I! cities. 


APR 15, 1952 


Have you ever wondered why 
this publication sells so 
successfully for its advertisers 7 


HERE’S ONE REASON: When 
4,970 corporate and executive 
officers answered this question 
recently, more of them named 
The Wall Street Journal than 
any other publication, as being 
most important to them.* 


It’s only natural for readers 
to respond most readily to the 
publication which so com- 


pletely fills their business in- 
formation needs. 


Readers read The Wall 
Street Journal to derive con- 
crete, day-to-day benefits from 
their reading — and they find 
them. 


When your best prospects* 
can depend on a medium for 
such consistent benefits, that’s 
the medium you can depend 
on best, as an advertiser. 


* Data on request; send for it today! 
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| N ewsweek 52/6 rhe typ of the marte! 


All these 
Automobile “Greats” 
Advertised in 
Newsweek 


ee During 1951 


New car makers—like other ad- 
vertisers—have found that the 
shortest route to sales is via a 


medium that attracts customers P 
with money to spend today! guicK Kgl | 
No wonder so many new cars are so heavily adver- | 
tised in NEWSWEEK—and for reasons of significance : 
to advertisers in nearly all fields: PcntvRourry C H RYS ‘8 KR 
The average income of NEWSWEEK é 


families is $11,269—three times the 


U. S. average. ‘ D 0, y) G iF 
1 out of 4 NEWSWEEK families will buy a DE SOTC ) . 


car during 1952—and 67% will pay cash! 


NEWSWEEK’s 800,000-plus circulation ’ DT GENERAL 
delivers more $5,000-and-over-income Sora MOTORS 
families per advertising dollar than 
any other magazine. 


Dollar for dollar, NEWSWEEK is the short route to i u DSON Hears 
sales results for automotive advertisers and ANY ad- 

vertisers of products or services requiring thought- 
ful purchase. 


JAGUAR Kaiser 


Geatcole \ TERTURY 


OLOSMOBIL 


Plymouth Pontiac 


FACKARD STUDEBAKER 


WILLYS 


McMURRY'S SMASH HIT 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Congratulations to Dr. McMurry and 
to SALES MANAGEMENT for the excellent 
article “Let's Talk Turkey about the 
Salesmen’s Turnover Problems!” which 
appeared in your most recent issue. 


Dr. MeMurry’s statement that “The 
most important determinant of turnover 
among them is the quality of super- 
vision they receive” is completely in line 
with our intensive research on this sub- 
ject during the past ten vears. 


In 1947 we had an opportunity to do 
a turnover study for one of the major 
cigarette companies. This revealed an 
annual turnover of 175%. In other words, 
in order to keep 400 men on the payroll, 
they had to hire 700 men. 


he top executives of that organization 
estimated that the minimum cost in hiring 
and training a cigarette salesman was 
$700. They were shocked to find that a 
turnover of 700 salesmen in one year 
amounted to $490,000 or nearly a. one- 
half-million-dollar loss. 


A sound selection and training program 
Was instituted and a special effort was 
made to improve the quality of supe 
vision. This resulted in a 52% saving on 
turnover during the first year. In othe 
words, they dropped from 175% turn- 
ver to less than 85% turnover. 


In the second vear, some of the regions 
dropped to as low as 25% turnover. This 
was considered remarkable. 

However, some. of the “die-hards” 
among the regional managers did not 
follow the recommended procedures. In 
one case, turnover, instead of going 
down, went up from 175% to 225%. 


Needless to say, that regional manager is 
no longer with the company. 


Morris I. Pickus, President 
The Personnel Institute, Inc. 
New York City 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The first of McMurry’s three articles 
on salesmen’s turnover is terrific. My 
tongue is hanging out waiting for the 
other two. 


Of course you are as pleased as I am, 
I know, to see Fortune magazine (cur- 
rent issue) now—at this late date—giving 
American salesmanship the attention it 
deserves. 
A. E. MARTIN 
Sales Training Corp. 
Chicago, II. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I have just finished reading the article 
by Robert N. McMurry, “Let’s Talk 
Turkey about the Salesmen’s Turnover 
Problem!” in the March 15 issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT, and found it extremely 
interesting. 


I would like our nine district managers 
to have a copy of this article, as well as 
the next two installments. 


W. A. FLINI 

Field Sales Manager 
Cutter Laboratories 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Beginning in your March 15 issue is a 
series of articles by Robert N. McMurry 
on the question of salesmen’s turnover. 
I have enjoved this first article very much. 


I believe it is your usual practice to 
have reprints of attractive articles of this 
nature. I would like to buy 30 reprints 
of this and of the other two articles which 
are to appear. 


Epwarpb CC. EL.is 

Vice-President 

Federated Mutual Implement and 
Hardware Insurance Co. 
Owatonna, Minn. 


(In answer to many questions about 
reprints on the McMurry series: The 
three articles will be reprinted together 
and should be available through SALEs 
MANAGEMENT'S Readers’ Service Bureau 
about April 27. The cost: 50c each.— 
The Editors.) 


VIP AMONG FARMERS 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I read with a great deal of interest 
vour article “The County Agent: Why 
He’s a Good Man to Know.” 


Your description of the county agent 
and his importance to the farmer and 
those who supply the farmer is the best 
I] have ever read. 


We manufacture many different types 
of bags used by the farmer or packer for 
market produce. We, too, have learned 
the value of the county agent. At present 
we are developing a new bag to hold 
sweet corn in ice. Our program has been 
set up to orient the state extension units 
and through them the county agents. In 
order to acquaint our management with 
the value of this type of program, I have 
taken the liberty of referring them to 
vour article. 


W. F. Jacost 
Union Bag & P 
New York, N. 


(The article in question w: 
by T. K. Wolfe, director of di 
Southern States Cooperative. Ii 
in SALES MANAGEMENT for Feb 
The Editors.) 


EXPOSING THE BAD DREAM 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Let me congratulate you on 
[Dealers Reveal Display Pref 
Tape-Recorded Depth Interview 


Being a member of the Disp 
mittee of A. N. A., I feel that y« 
has done a wonderful job in 
to light some of the “nightmarish” 
of point of sale material that 
petrated on the dealers. 


H. R. MEEKER 
Advertising Production 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet (¢ 
Jersey City, N. J. 


(“Dealers Reveal .. .” etc., was the 
first of a group of four articles based 
on an exclusive SALES MANAGEMENT sur 
vey by Gould, Gleiss & Benn, Inc. The 
first article—March 15—summarized the 
findings in the depth interviews. In sue 
ceeding articles we report, in order, on 
results of the survey in food stores, drug 
stores, and furniture -household-radio 
stores. The one on drugs appears in this 
issue.—The Editors.) 


CAREER FILM 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The article “Youth and ‘Death of a 
Salesman’ ” is interesting. Can you 
tell me when and how the film “Career 
of a Salesman” will be made available 
for showings to high school groups? 


State supervisors and teacher trainers 
for Distributive Education throughout the 
country will be interested in this film 
We promote and supervise high school 
work-experience programs in retailing @ 
well as assist with the training of sales 
people, supervisors, department heads, 
and managers in sales and service oF 
ganizations. 


One of our big problems is interesting 
high school students in salesmanship 4 
a career. The visual materials which 
have been available thus far have not 
been very effective. 


Local and state chapters of the Dix 
tributive Education Clubs could mate 
good use of this film in their club active 
ties. It might also help sell schoo! cou 
selors on the advantages of training for 
salesmen and merchandisers. Too many 
of these counselors, at least in Indiana, 
steer students away from rather thon into 
sales training. ... 


Lopie M. CLARK 
Teacher Trainer 
Distributive Educa: 
Indiana University 
of Education 
Bloomington, Ind. 


(To Miss Clark and all othe 
made a similar inquiry: “Career 
Salesman” is being distributed t 
National Sales Executives, Inc., 13 
57th St., New York, N. Y.—The Ex 
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BARE WE WEARING LESS, DRINKING LESS? 


} : interesting changes in consumer purchasing took place between 1939 and 1951 . Every type of 
: jail store showed dollar gains, of course, but the big gains were in the field of consumer 


; | other major categories — save food which remained steady — lost in the percentage it took 


BF the consumer dollar. 


lug stores nis 3.8 
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Source: Department of Commerce 


mn veto 
The News. . 
Pulls Best! 


The News is the selling newspaper in Detroit. 


Detroit’s department stores know if. That's Department Store Linage, 1951 


why they give The News more linage than either News Free Press = Times 
J L. Hudson Co 2,424,218 1,887,097 1,177,287 . 
of the other two Detroit newspapers. Sears, Roebuck 851,232 455,214 849,831 
Montgomery Ward 786,978 143,131 629,690 
— : Federal Dept. Stores 730,435 200,845 415,835 
Detroit's grocery stores and classified Crowley-Milner 737,349 238,213 312,507. 
: 5 Ernst Kern Co 862,262 182,671 78,904 
advertisers know it. The News carries more of Peoples’ Outfitting Co 440,909 19.284 561.677 
ir linage than both other papers combined. Some, inc 369,621 111,628 = 527,526 
their linage ce) pap Demery’s 210,107 84,475 28,380 
Frank & Seder 41,044 7,825 20,313 


Other Detroiters know it, too, because The Total 7,454,155 3,330,383 4,601,950 


News is first in total weekday circulation. 
Grocery linage, 1951 (10 top advertisers) 


In Detroit. do as Detroiters do. Use The rape oe ps 
Z . Kroger's 261,013 42,591 207,415 
News to pull business . . . tnoa market Big Bear 238,886 99,237 84,438 
the A&P 166,605 66,040 153,224 
; ; : Wrigley's 278,541 52,636 52,741 
highest factory wage rate of {mnerica s C. F. Smith : 107,309 5,480 95,930 
: oe é : Thriftee 116,418 
five largest cittes. Packer's 101,439 327 3,275 
. AG Tick-Tock 76,764 

Tom's 58,280 638 
Holbrook 24,409 12,974 


Total 1,313,246 266,311 727,053 


of over a million workers. earning 


a a 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


459,808 565,718 


highest weekday circulation of Highest Sunday trading 
any Detroit newspoper. crea circulation. 


owners and operators of radio stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WWJ-TV A. B.C. September 30, 1951 


Eastern Offices: 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17—under management of A. H. KUCH Western Offices: JOHN E. LUTZ CO., Tribune Tower, Chicage 
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It’s the only one of the 3 biggest man-woman magazines 
that screens its readers for the BUY on their minds! 


HE fact that Better Homes & Gardens circulation exceeds 
3’%-million families is reason enough to give it top consid- 
eration in anybody’s advertising plans. 
But BH&G is actually bigger than such big figures indicate. 


You see, BH&G hit the top without resorting to fiction, sensa- 
tionalism, general news photos, or any of the usual lures, which 
attract people—but fail to regard their status as good customers. 


Of the 3 biggest man-woman magazines in America, only 
BH&G got there by devoting itself to the BUY-minded—to 
those people who are constantly seeking things to try, things 
to BUY, to make their lives more complete. 

What is more, these families have the means to convert their 
interests into purchases—and they consider BH&G their tried 
and trusted buying counselor! They pore over BH&G’s well- 
thumbed pages as if touring their favorite market place—so, 
before they emerge, many a sale is born! 

Aren’t those more than sufficient reasons to use BH&G—as 
a key book on your media list? 

Let us tell you more about BH&G’s 3!4-million better-income 
families—screened for the BUY on their minds! 


of 3'2-Million Better Families 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa 
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THE\gSAy, PATTERN OF WHOLESALE DRUG SALES: 
Sales of drugs and drug sundries at wholesale approximate $3 billion a year, divided: : 


_ ae +2’ 
<_ Dr v wholesalers — general line 


ned DEY 


Drug manufacturers’ branches (27) 
plus all other (7) 


BY REGIONS THERE ARE GREAT VARIATIONS 


Mfr. and pags 4 


General Line — Specialty Lines pore 
all others === 


Wholesalers 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


° j q 
°° = 
Sas . Source: Analysis of Census figures e 
by National Wholesale Druggists’s 
4-13-52 
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' T | d 20.121 families— 16.91% family 

in 0 e 0 coverage —are reached by Woman’s Day in 
the Toledo area alone. Because Woman's Day 

for Xa | is sold only at A&P stores .. . because 
e mp e see women must go out to buy it... you know 

that Woman’s Day's entire circulation is 
concentrated in or near the shopping centet 
where your products are sold. 


What's true in Toledo, is true in city after 
city; advertising in Woman’s Day gives you 
minimum waste... maximum coverage 
where it counts. 

Compare Woman’s Day percentage of 
family coverage in Toledo with that of 

any other magazine and you II 


see whv it’s dollar wise to advertise 
in Woman's Day. 


8 Woman's Day 


Sold by A&P stores in big cities and smoll 


the NATIONAL magazine... .with the NEIGHBORHOOD impact 
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“HEY READ 
THE CHRONICLE 
of COURSE 


QS 
\\ 1) 


°F S23 TRADING ZONE 
FAMILIES LOVE THE 


CHRONICLE ~ 
~ CHECK YOUR ABC 


—H/CHRONICLE CITY 

It tte HM ZONE CIRCULATION 
; CONCENTRATES INTHE 
A and B DISTRICTS 


——_____—_——— 


ER, “ERGUSON, WALKER CO., New York + Chicago - 


APR L 15, 1952 


o) 
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is the house The Chronicle serves—the 
San Francisco Bay Area market. 


And here in this market, a special Chronicle 
pattern of circulation coverage delivers the 
area’s most important buying audience. 

Chronicle coverage concentrates in the 
bigger-population, bigger-spending Trading 
Zone ... also in finer residential districts of 
the San Francisco City Zone. 

Knowing the potent buying power tapped 
by this circulation pattern, San Francisco’s 
top-volume department stores and famed spe- 
cialty shops major in The Chronicle. Leading 
national advertisers do likewise. 


—_ . oo A > o : oe 
eRal ATT AS 
" BAA A’ A‘ 


Philadelphia - Detroit - Atlanta - San Francisco + Los Angeles 


Family Shopper Plan Declares 


3-Way War on Distribution Costs 


Tom Buck's Plan: Furniture-store customers read ads of 
manufacturers in store-distributed magazine, and order 
through stores. Carrying only sample stocks, the stores 
relay orders to manufacturers, who ship consumers direct. 
Advertisers will get |,000,000 ready-made local prospects. 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


Buck, 


Consider, says Thomas F. 
the problems of All Three: 


1. Manufacturers must sell more 
retailer and consumer prospects, more 
easily and effectively—and somehow 
must make their advertising coverage 
coincide with their distribution. 


2. Retailers must sell more things 
to more people in their areas—easier 
and faster; with minimum inventory 
and maximum turnover, and thus at 
less cost in relation to volume. 


3. Consumers will buy more things 

if they are convinced of their 

worth, and if they can get known 

brands conveniently and at  reason- 
able price, through local stores. 

After considering the problems for 
some years, Tom Buck and associates 
of Family Shopper, Inc., 299 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City, have 
started to do something about them. 

To meet the needs and reduce the 
costs of All Three, they will publish 
next November 10 the first issue of 
Family Shopper, a  six-times-a-vear 
magazine, which will become the 
basis of a merchandising program. 

Already, 46 local furniture stores 
in as many markets from Ohio to 
New Hampshire have signed fran- 
chises with FS, Inc. Each agrees to 
distribute an average of 10,000, or a 
total of at least 400,000 Family Shop- 
pers, bearing their individual imprint, 
to as many charge-account customers. 
By the first issue Buck expects—if he 
can get enough paper—to have 100 
furniture stores exclusively franchised 
to provide advertisers with more than 
one million circulation. 

Already, he says, manufacturers of 
products “compatible with but not 
competitive with” present furniture- 
store lines — including home appli- 
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ances, housewares, luggage, sports 
equipment, toys and clothing—have 
expressed definite interest in FS. 

What the total first year’s adver- 
tising volume may be, he won’t esti- 
mate. The three owners—Tom Buck, 
president; Robert A. Rice,  vice- 
president, and George B. Lamber- 
son, secretary-treasurer — currently 
are occupied with signing store fran- 
chises and other matters. They won't 
formally tackle manufacturers for 
advertising until June. 

Stores now signed are independ- 
ents, predominantly in middle-size 
markets. The only more-than-100,- 
000 cities on the list are Baltimore, 
Camden, Trenton and Wilmington. 
The others range down to Bridgeton, 
N. J., 18,700, and Lewiston and 
Sunbury, Pa., 15,000. 


Part Catalog, Part Magazine 


The FS group will concentrate 
primarily on cities between 125,000 
and 25,000—‘many of which,” Buck 
explains, “today are just gaping holes 
in the ‘national distribution’ of a lot 
of national advertisers. But we'll 
take cities up to 500,000. Except 
Baltimore, the last cities we'll tackle 
will be the 10 largest.” 

In each market FS offers 100% 
coverage of the best customers of the 
local store participant. 

Family Shopper will be as much 
catalog as magazine. Three-fourths 
of content will be advertising. Edi- 
torial material will be mainly on 
“how to buy,” Buck shows. “It will 
appeal mainly to women and _ their 
family-shopping interests, but it will 
carry an over-the-shoulder invitation 
to men readers.” 


Merchants are told that FS will be 


a “customer service medium, ,. 
complete with coupon envelopes, » 
your customers can order any mer. 
chandise advertised direct from you,’ 

Only one sample of each /'S-adver. 
tised product will be displayed jy 
each store. This eliminates the mer. 
chant’s need to invest heavily in ip. 
ventory; the cost of carrying it (the 
average furniture store’s turnover. 
Tom Buck says, is only four times a 
year), and the losses from fashion, 
seasonal and other “shrinkage.” FS 
products need never be marked-down, 

He estimates floor space required 
for a complete display of one sample 
of all FS products in one group at 
10x20 feet, and offers a group display 
rack for them. 

The plan, retailers learn, is “a 
simple as ABC: 

“A. Your customer telephones or 
mails you the order . . . but man 
will want to see the merchandise at 
the store before placing it; 

“B. You deposit the money or ac- 
cept the charge, and forward the 
order to the manufacturer ; 

“C, The manufacturer ships the 
merchandise prepaid direct to your 
customer.” 


What It Costs 


At the end of the month each 
manufacturer bills each retailer in 
the plan the full retail price—tess a 
special FS-product mark-up. Where- 
as furniture stores now must have 
markups ranging from 35 to 60%, to 
meet such costs as warehousing, sell- 
ing and delivery, the minimum mark- 
up under the plan is expected to be 
30%. Some manufacturers may offe! 
more. Others, maintaining 30‘. , ma) 
prefer to reduce prices to consumers 

The manufacturer pays only th 
cost of advertising in the magazine 
plus the cost of direct shipment t 
consumers. 

The retailer pays Family Shoppe: 
Inc., a $250 fee on signing his fran- 
chise. On his gross volume o° net 
business from FS-advertised me vchan- 
dise he pays 3% up to $100,0() am 
5% beyond that figure. 

Last December 2, the pla wa 
submitted by mail to 200 fur viture 
stores. Although Buck had _ + ickec 
the worst month for getting mer 
chants’ attention, 60 of them  vrote 
for details. In the next three mnths 
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TODAY, THERE IS A BETTER WAY... 


the The flickering, yellow glow of the oil lamp was once America’s main source of light. Today’s 
ZaZint mammoth hydroelectric plants, like today’s advertising and selling methods, show how far we’ve advanced. 
; With First 3’s “Sunday Punch” you reach over 6,500,000 families. And in 1522 Cities and Towns that account 
for 41% of total U. S. Retail Sales, First 3 Markets Group delivers 49% average family coverage. 
There is a better way to sell your product... use 
The group with the Sunday Punch 


*han aa , ‘ seas d ie 
” - Ce New York Sunday News 
Chicago Sunday Tribune 


Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 


wi 
tu eieKo) Rotogravure « Colorgravure 
cked oF Ls Picture Sections « Magazine Sections 

x mer 
rote : New York 17, N. Y., News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, V Anderbilt 6-4894 © Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 


n nths San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 © Los Angeles 17, Calif., 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, MIchigan 0259 
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NOW the 


RCAVICTOR 
45’ SYSTEM . 


for sales tral mine 


Now, you can co-ordinate your en- 
tire, country-wide sales training program 
... thanks to the unique advantages of 
RCA Victor’s 45 rpm recordings. Now, 
main-office personnel can brief field men 
on developments in any branch of your 
business. 


A “personal” contact that’s simple, 
direct and forceful . . . more stimulating 
than dozens of bulletins or letters. A 
welcome and efficient aid, both for sales 
training and for month-to-month sales 
management. 


Featherweight, nonbreakable discs 
only 7” diameter—play over 7 minutes 
per side. Compact, easy and inexpensive 
to airmail. Complete automatic players 
are low in cost...deliver astonishingly 
clear, strong sound. 


Ask us, too, about “45's” successful 
direct-selling applications ideal for spe- 
cial, on-the-spot promotion stunts. 

Contact your nearest RCA Victor 
Custom Record office today! 

630 Fifth Avenue 


Dept. S-40, NEW YORK 20 
JUdson 2-S5011 
445 North Lake Shore Drive 
Dept. S-40, CHICAGO 11 
WHitehall 4-3215 
1016 North Sycamore Avenue 
Dept. S-40, HOLLYWOOD 38 
Hillside 5171 


custom 


sales <b 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMER:iCA 
RCA VICTOR DIVISION 


COMING... 


15 Ways to Improve Relations 
With Industrial Distributors 
By Louis H. Brendel 


43 applied for franchises; 20 were 
signed. 

Franchises this year will be limited 
to 100 stores. 

Tom Buck does not expect to have 
much trouble getting them. 

Especially since World War II, 
he explains, the operations of long- 
established downtown furniture stores 
have been affected by the growth of 
“highway stores’; by expanded fur- 
niture departments in department 
stores, and the steady rise of furni- 
ture-accessory advertising by mail 
order in such magazines as 4 merican 
Ilome, Better Tlomes and Gardens, 
ITouse Beautiful and Tlouse & Gar- 
den, 


Estimate on Returns 


Not only have the “mail order 
houses” long sold profitably by mail, 
but department stores of all types— 
from Mlacy’s, Marshall Field and 
J. L. Hudson to Nieman-Marcus of 
Dallas and Z.C.M.I. of Salt Lake 
City—have increased their mail busi- 
ness. 

The FS. plan would enable the 
furniture store “for the first. time, 
to meet all this competition.” At 
slight cost, and therefore higher net 
profit, the store could widen its scope, 
build trafic and volume. It could 
increase contacts with old customers 
and add new ones. 

Buck estimates that in its first year 
ot operation the plan will yield the 
average store $11.14 per name on 
its charge-account list—or $111,400 
on 10,000 accounts. 

Products piomoted in Family 
Shopper will sell for less than $75, 

Manufacturers, for the first time, 
he emphasizes, may cover in maga- 
zine advertising the best prospects 
where thev have distribution. .. . 

The fellows in Family Shopper 
have had first-hand experience with 
magazine advertising in relation to 
product distribution. 

In World War II Tom Buck flew 
as a civilian pilot with the Army. He 
then became head of grocery mer- 
chandising in Life’s promotion de- 
partment. Then he met with a flying 
accident which cost him one leg and 
21 months in hospitals. In this period 
he had plenty of time to study cost- 
ot-distribution and coverage problems. 

He also had to consider the cost 
of surgery and hospitals. But instead 
of “saving” $17,000 by declaring 
himself bankrupt, he plastered three 
mortgages on his home and two on 
his car, paid his medical debts and 
spent $29,000 on studies of distribu- 
tion. 


Finally discharged from the hos. 
pital, five years ago, he left Life ay 
got. married—both on the sime da 
The Bucks now have five childre; 

He became director of the ney 
Advertising Unit of New Y ork Ci 
College. Then he took ciarge 4; 
mail-order advertising for Esquir;. 
Working with him there were Lap. 
berson and Rice. George L::nberso 


is a former captain of Marines. Fy 
four years Bob Rice was 
in the Army. 

In 16 months Esquire’s muil-orde 
volume was more than doubled. Since 
then Buck has directed a similar op. 
eration for Dell Publishing's Mod. 
ern Magazines. 

Perhaps the greatest waste in dis. 
tribution, he points out, lies in the 
failure of manufacturers to reac! 
their best prospects economically and 
in terms of when and where the pros. 
pects may buy their products. 

Many manufacturers who sell 
through wholesalers can’t even name 
or locate their retailers. Only manv- 
facturers who sell entirely by mail 
or house-to-house as yet have been 
able to know their ultimate consum- 
ers. 

FS, Buck says, will put the whi 
into merchandising—on both the re- 
tailer and consumer level. 

As for the when: “A lot of ads 
say, Buy it now. But even when the 
reader or listener wants to buy it, 
he can’t. Magazines are read mainly 
in the evening and on Sunday, when 
stores are closed. Buying action post- 
poned until ‘tomorrow’ or some con- 
venient shopping trip 
millions of sales dollars. 


Captair 


loses man\ 


Weak Spots in Distribution 


“Rarely in national ads are con- 
sumers told where to buy. Such 
statements as ‘at better stores every- 
where’ or ‘write to factory for name 
of nearest dealer’ just make buying 
too tough for the consumer. No good 
salesman would say, at the climax ot 
the interview, ‘Sorry, but I can't tell 
vou how or where to get this product. 
But that is just what many national 
advertisers do.” 

In a study of magazines mea-ured 
by Publishers’ Information Bi vreau, 
Buck found for all advertiser. an 
“efficiency rate’’—or ratio of a ver- 
tisers’ distribution to the maga. nes 
circulation—of about 72‘. 

On such mass-distributed pro. ucts 
as Camel cigarettes, Wrigley’s, zum 
or Coca-Cola— which are sol in 
every neighborhood of every tov 1— 
the rate is 100°. But on some | od- 
ucts sold through furniture stor», !t 
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ops dyn to 47°. In other words, 
20, ot he readers of these ads could 
+ buy “he products in their cities or 


rowns. 
Buck Rice and Lamberson made eg 
nother survey. With the help of st 3 


ends 1 a dozen place 


ctonds 1 a doz aces—from Wil- 
wn, Ve. and Darien, Conn., to PERRYGRAF 
Dickenson, Tex., Berkeley, Calif., | 


ad Se ttle—they answered 200 ads cap 

14 do-en magazines with the ques- att 
won, ° \Vhere can I buy it around | 

me r 
nere. ‘ 


“Eigaty percent of these manu- 

cons Ot a provide information that makes it 
Tom Fuck says, “could not name a 

al retailer.” 

One inquirer in Mount Vernon, EASIER TO BUY... 
\. Y.. was referred 425 miles to a 

gore in Pittsburgh. . . . Another, EASIER TO USE... 
sking Kirsten of Seattle for a 
Kirsten pipe, was sent—by a whole- PRODUCTS ~ 
aler—a catalog of Kaywoodie, New 
York City. 


oo 
oy 


Prospects Without Sources 


Here are some replies: 

Despite full-page, four-color ads in 
Esquire and Life, Cutter Cravat, 
Inc, Chicago, tells a prospect in 
Edgewood, R. I., a suburb of Provi- 
lence (pop. 250,000) that ‘“‘at the 
resent time we do not have a dealer 
in that area... . If you will kindly 
elect a dealer with whom you trade, 
ve will be happy to send ties to him 
vhere you can pick them up.” 

B. F. Moore & Co., Newport, 


Vt. maker of Slalom skiwear, could 
eter only one of its dozen inquirers more sales ! 
to a retailer. The rest were offered . 


10 reduction for buying direct 


tom factory. . . . Zippo Manufac- “Everybody is telling us how easy it is to tools. They provide information quickly . . 
turing Co., Bradford, Pa., lighters, select the right seat cover with Perrygraf essential facts appear and unrelated data is 
tells prospects that because it sells Slide-Charts,” reports Mr. R. D. Pease, Vice — screened out. They are easy to operate .. . 
mainly through jobbers, it doesn’t President and General Manager of the S. E. just pull a tab or turn a disc. 
snow the names of local retailers. Hyman Co. Perrygraf Slide-Charts have proveda 
... Drybak Corp., Binghamton, This simple, easy-to-understand presenta- _ profitable sales aid to many companies .. . 
\. Y., maker of Swingbak jackets, tion of product facts is responsible for why not apply them to -your business? 
mentions price, sizes and colors, and making more sales. A product that is made Write, explaining what you would like a 
iggests ordering from factory. easy to buy is half sold. slide-chart to do and we will advise how it 
Elder Manufacturing Co., St. Perrygraf Slide-Charts are practical sales can be made and what it will cost. 
Loui (who referred the Mt. Vernon, WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 


\. Y.,.prospect to Pittsburgh) in- 
orm. a Rhode Island inquirer that 
Mar: Twain “Quo Vadis” shirts 
re -ot available because “the ‘Quo 


Hundreds of a aeanasiee are illustrated 


Vad:.’ movie has not been released in 
ou locality as vet Just as soon as 
ve receive nntificstion from Metro- 
Goliwyn-Mayer that it will be re- 
eas’ |, we will contact one of the 


eta ers in your town and _ advise 


ese manufacturers would have 
zain d good will and business, Buck 
‘ays. if they had spent more money 
| -ffort insuring at least basic re- | 
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gional or national distribution, and 
then had cut their advertising cloth 
to fit it. 

By fitting circulation exactly to 
distribution in each area, he adds, 
and concentrating only on_ better 
prospects, Family Shopper will en- 
able many advertisers for the first 
time to get “100% efficiency.” Re- 
peat advertisers may keep on remind- 
ing these prospects how and when 
and where to get their products 
locally. 

Tentative publication 
“themes” of issues are: 


dates and 


November 10, 1952 — Christmas 
Will feature gifts for men, 
women and children; sporting and 
leather goods, toys, etc. 


Issue: 


February 12, 1953—Spring Clean- 
ing: Vacuum cleaners, small appli- 


ances, hardware, kitchen utensils, 
linens, etc. 
April 12— Outdoors: Outdoor 


grills; gardening, 
and hunting 
spring fashions. 


hiking, 
equipment; 


camping 
cameras; 


June 13—Summer Vacations: 
Luggage, sports equipment, beach- 
wear, auto accessories, graduation 


gifts, etc. 


August 10—Back to School : School 
supplies, typewriters, fall fashions, 
jewelry, etc. 


September 15—Fall Issue: Fall 
and winter fashions and accessories; 
winter household needs; sports equip- 
ment.... 


Under the 
with 


franchise agreement 
Family Shopper, Inc., 
agrees to deliver a specified number 
of copies to each store, six times a 
year. The retailer will maintain an 
up-to-date mailing list of that num- 
ber of preferred customers, including 
all charge accounts. He will ‘‘accept 
and execute suggestions for improv- 
ing” his mailing list. Returns must 
not exceed 3% of total mailing. . . 
Duplication of customers of fran- 
chised stores in adjoining areas will 
be held to 5%. 


stores, 


The Fair Trade Principle 


The retailer assumes all charges 
of distributing FS, after copies have 
been received in bulk from FS, Inc. 
He must mail them within five days 
of receipt. He agrees to accept orders 
for all merchandise advertised in FS 
and to forward them to manufactur- 
ers within 24 hours. He will keep 


USA. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


“Don't tell the sales manager, but Mr. Willoughby is holding up my bra.” 


and make available to FS, | 
separate set of records on all ‘rans. 
actions under the plan. 

In effect, the agreement <osters 


“fair trade.” The Supreme Court 
has outlawed “fair trade” to te ex. 
tent that nonsigners are not »ound 


by it. But each FS retail |:censee 
agrees in writing not “to engzxge jn 
any price cutting from the printed 
list in the magazine without w ritten 
permission” of FS, Inc. 

All advertising which a store does 
for its Family Shopper Department 
must ‘enhance the enterprise’ and 
must be “in accordance wit! the 
highest standards.” FS, Inc., may re- 
quire a store to drop any advertising 
it may regard as “improper or un- 
wanted.” 

On its part, FS, Inc., will seek to 
provide each store with “more busi- 
ness per square foot, more store traf- 
fic, and greater selection of merchan- 
dise’’ — on which it should make 
higher profit. 

For the first time, Tom Buck says, 
‘furniture stores may gain from the 
‘impulse sales’ which have built super 
markets.” 

Manufacturers stand to gain, he 
adds, by wider and more definite and 
sustained distribution and greater 
volume—at less cost: “‘Constant sell- 
ing won't be needed to develop and 
maintain these dealers’ ‘stocks.’ In FS 
they will reach better prospects who 
already are half-sold by participation 
of their store. And they'll know who 
their consumers are.” 


A Look at Figures 


On its part, FS, Inc., launches a 
magazine with large, assured, quality 
circulation and readership, he ex- 
plains, without circulation-promotion 
costs. Retailers help to support FS 
and the whole plan with their $250 
tee and commissions on sale of FS- 
advertised products. 

Combined fees of 100 stores would 
total $25,000. If the stores averaged 
$111,400 each in combined ‘first-year 
volume in these products, their new 
volume would be $11.4 million. At 
© of this, FS, Inc., would get 
7,000. 

But most of the revenue still would 
come from advertisers. Jf advertis ng 
averaged only 30 or 35 pages an 
issue, or a 200-page total for the : rst 
six issues, it would still gross—a~ a 
low rate of $3 a page a thousan: — 
about $600,000. (Tom Buck ha-"'t 
yet announced advertising rates, ut 
probably the base will be higher t! 20 
this. ) 


5% 
$55 
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Thu-. in one year, FS, Inc., would 
rocome a $1 million-a-year enter- 


"As -or the consumer: She could 
ct brand and type advertised, 
itely by mail or phone, from 
merchant he knows. If she 
‘oes ito the store to inspect the 
.chandise before ordering, Tom 
Buck savs, the chances are that she'll 
end-up ordering other FS- products 
fhe store can’t be “out of 
rock. There’s no need for or tempta- 
rion to substitute. And as the plan 
levelops, the consumer may get lower 


rices. 

“You may think it sounds like 
Utopia Unlimited,” avers Tom. 
‘But it’s needed. It’s damned prac- 
tical. A lot of manufacturers and re- 


tailers are convinced that it will 
work. They’ve already put down 
cash to help make it work.” 


BOUNCE in merchandising tech- 


niques, as well as in the product, 
is in evidence where vending ac- 
‘ivities are supplemented by "Tote 
Decorated by Palmer, Fet- 
heler & Co., Inc., this new port- 
ble dispenser is adjusted by Paul 
Aayer, sales manager. It is one of 
‘+he many fountains used for sales 
i+ baseball parks, state fairs, etc., 
is well as for sampling. 


Profit from the sales wisdom of 


AMERICA’S TWELVE 
MASTER SALESMEN 


They have moved billions, yes billions, of dollars worth 
of products and services. They've sold both merchandise and 
ideas. They've sold direct and through jobbers, Now, Amer- 
ica’s Twelve Master Salesmen tell you how they do it. 


Each of these master salesmen has something of value for every- 
one who sells in any way. You'll get valuable pointers from: 


JIM FARLEY’S definition of selling and the 8 steps every 
salesman can take to insure success ... MAX HESS, Jr's 
unique methods of translating neighborliness into sound 
business, spearheaded by invitations to each new resident 
of Allentown to lunch in person with the president of the 
Hess Department Store . . . CONRAD HILTON’S sure-fire 
technique for overcoming the “no” response and how it 
helped him build the Hilton Hotel empire .. . ELMER 
LETERMAN’S 13 keys to selling yourself, and the one way 
to treat customers after they've been sold that has made 
him the top insurance salesman of our time. . . ALEX 
LEWYT’S selling lesson learned at 16 which he never forgot 
and the 10-second salestalk that has helped thousands of 
dealers to sell more Lewyt Vacuum Cleaners than they ever 
sold before ... AL LYON’S definition of the “perfect” sales- 
man and his pointers on sales management that have raised 
Philip Morris from an also ran to No. 4 position in a few 
years ... MARY MARGARET McBRIDE’S love of her work and 
deep feeling for her audience of millions of radio listeners 
that has earned her the title of Lady Aladdin ... ARTHUR 
“RED” MOTLEY’S 15-word sales “course” that embodies 
every element important to beginner or master salesman 
and enabling him to’ achieve outstanding success in the 
publishing world ... DR. NORMAN VINCENT PEALE’S meth- 
ods for “selling” religion to the tough customer considered 
“impossible” to sell and the 4 vital elements he checks to 
make his weekly sales “presentation” click ... WINTHROP 
SMITH’S low-pressure selling that draws investors from all 
walks of life to his brokerage office, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner and Beane .. . THOMAS J. WATSON’S 2 words that 
he would banish from every salesman’s vocabulary . 

WILLIAM ZECKENDORF’S account of how he made a half- 
million-dollar profit on spending too much for a piece of 
New York real estate. 


AMERICA’S TWELVE MASTER SALESMEN 


has a Foreword by B. C. FORBES and an Introduction by HARRY R. WHITE, 
Executive Secretary, Sales Executive Club of New York 


What these 12 Master Salesmen have to tell you embodies the techniques that brought them pre- 
eminence. Their frank accounts of how they reached the top and stayed there, the sales ideas that 
brought them fame — are yours to use. Any of these first-hand accounts may be worth many 
times the entire price of this volume. 


$3.00 at most bookstores, or direct to department SM 


B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., INC. SM ' 

80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 1 

I am enclosing $ for which please send me postpaid, § 

= copies of AMERICA'S TWELVE MASTER SALESMEN, 
= at $3.00 each. i 
> Name I 
1 
Address : 

City Zone State | 
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RECIPES AND RESULTS: Shown at Milwaukee's Parade of Homes were these full-size demon- 
strations of light conditioning recipes, with dimensions and placement of lighting equipment. 
Visitors to show became lighting prospects, learned what light can do to make a house a home. 


MEASURING UP: 


scene, 


TV viewers saw this 
proper 
lighting needs through simple measurements, 


learned how to determine 


Wisconsin Electric Lights Up 
To Demonstrate, Educate 


The product: more and better lighting. The setting: a 
model home show. The method: Let 'em see modern light- 
ing techniques in exhibit rooms. The result: 140,000 
spectators who came, saw and who left as prospects. 


BY LEONARD J. LESSNICH 
Superintendent, Residential Sales 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 


RIGHT LIGHT: Ornamental lighting, dem- 
onstrated with divider, made technique of 
beautification easy to grasp for home owners. 


Domestic lighting always has been, —they had never been told about each home featured an_ all-electric 
and no doubt will continue to be, the them. We, in Milwaukee, found kitchen. 
backbone of the electric utility indus- them to be a sure-fire formula for In setting up the lighting demon- 


try. From a utility viewpoint it is a 
highly desirable load, but it is ex- 
tremely difhcult to sell. Demonstra- 
tions of good lighting mean little to 


giving nearly 140,000 demonstrations 
of good lighting at a cost of only 
$4,000. That works out to less than 
three cents a 


strations, there was some question as 
to whether furnishings should be com- 
plete or minimal. One = schoo! ot 
thought held that complete furrsh- 


demonstration. 


the average home owner who is un- We were fortunate in arranging ings would show to better advan‘ age 
able to understand how the results tor demonstrations of home lighting how effective recipe lighting AS. 


shown to him can be reproduced. 
lo solve this problem the General 


recipes. It so happened that the MIil- 
waukee Builder’s Association was 


The other maintained that too n 


attractive furniture would steal at:en- 


Electric Co. introduced lighting reci- planning a “Parade of Homes” dur- tion from the lighting. We chose the 
pes—lighting conditions easy to re- ing National Home Week. Conse- latter course and, aside from in) 
produce tor specific tasks or needs. quently, by paying an exhibitor’s fee other considerations, we are glad we 
These lighting recipes are as tangible, of S100 each, it was possible for us did because of the extra space w! ich 


as usable, and as easily understand- 
able as the refrigerators, ranges, and 
other appliances which we have so 
successfully sold in the past. 
Unfortunately, though, many home 
owners had never heard of the recipes 


82 


to light condition three of the Parade 
homes. 

In each of these homes, we checked 
the wiring to be sure that it met with 
national adequate wiring standards. 


And, of course, we saw to it that 


it provided. 

Aided by the interest the Parad 
Homes was creating, we were 
mitted to light condition the m 


home in a downtown departn 


store. Blow-ups of the recipes 1 
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FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR EMPLOYEE RELATIONS FOR SLIDE FILMS 


IF YOU HAVE SOMETHING TO SAY... 


ai RRL LET 


FOR SALES TRAINING FOR PROMOTION FOR OVERALL MANAGEMENT 


SAY IT FOR GOOD ON 
COLUMBIA TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Once and for all... putiton Columbia Transcriptions — Write for full information. 


..today’s brightest, surest means of communication. €Q@LUMBIA , 
for any custom recording...any size,any speed,any TFRANSCRIPTIONS 


need...rely on Columbia, the smartest, soundest 4 Division of Columbia Records Inc. @D 


nane on record. New York—799 Seventh Avenue, Circle 5-7300 
Chicago—410 No. Michigan Ave., WHitehall 4-6000 
Studios in New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. Los Angeles—8723 Alden Drive, BRadshaw 2-5411 


Or... just as close as your nearest tape recorder. 2.0.5 951 OF Moston, 
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Feb. 1, 1952-118,000 TV Sets 


TODAY 
125,000 TV Sets 


In the Memphis market area—and 
this is an undivided audience, too! 


WMCT is the only television station these sets can tune 
to. This means an undivided audience, means, too, a far 
better buy for your TV dollar than you would get in 
many multiple station markets. 


*based on latest Memphis distribution figures 


National Representatives The Branham Co. 


Channel 4 « Memphis 
\ Affiliated with NBC 


Owned and operated by Memphis ONLY 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL TV Station 


Also affiliated with CBS, ABC and DUMONT 


WMC WMCF WMCT 


Since December 11, 1948, the growth 
and development of television receiv- 


placed in the model rooms ad y 
managed to get an interview on th: 
Lady of the House progran) whi¢ 
originates from this home. \)n ¢, 
same program, a recipe was dvscribe) 
each day for a week. 

In our own building, we st up 


lobby display and a counter a: wh; 
lighting consultation service was 


given and lighting recipe book ‘ets dis. 
tributed. Another 10,000 recije book. 
lets were distributed at the Parad; 
of Homes, and the demand for the 
continued at our lobby display whic! 
remained in use for several months 

Nine of our employes were re. 
cruited to serve as attendants at ¢t 
three light-conditioned homes. The 
were thoroughly trained to operat 
the lighting displays, since the effect: 
of the lighting are shown to best ad- 
vantage when some of the units are 
turned off occasionally to provide ; 
basis for comparison. 

Running 8 columns by 16-inch ip- 
sertions in the Milwaukee newspa- 
pers, supplemented by 3 columns by 
10-inch insertions in 12. suburban 
newspapers, together with a mention 
on our own radio program—and spots 
on several local stations throughout 
the week ran our advertising bill to 
a little more than $3,000. The 10,000 
booklets previously mentioned cost an 
even $200. 


“So What?" 


Most of the difficulties we en- 
countered were the usual sort which 
stem from indifference. The most un- 
favorable reaction was “So light is 
light... So you got more light... 
So what?” Actually it wasn’t more 
light as such which we were selling. 
It was more and better lighting prop- 
erly applied. 

One hundred forty thousand _peo- 
ple saw our displavs. We heard noth 
ing but favorable comments fron 
them, and we noticed that they fav- 
ored light-conditioned homes over 
non-light-conditioned homes in a rati 
of about three to one. 

We might very well have con- 
tented ourselves with passing out < 
few of the recipe booklets, talking 
the matter up on our radio program, 
running a few newspaper insertions 
and, perhaps, sending some ot our 
people around to talk about light 
conditioning. This would have passed 
for an “active” program, but it rever 
could have done the job we did \‘0 at 
the Parade of Homes. 

Starting with a program sup)lied 
by a manufacturer we, with much 
perspiration and, perhaps, a little in- 
spiration, turned it into a truly « ifec- 
tive selling tool. 
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«I the sales idea that bounced off the wall 
ost 3 he Tt 


ight ‘ , ~ ' o~ 
‘ The year’s advertising was planned... newspapers, radio, fu TY A 
--  >magazines. Now they needed a good point-of-sale display for their 


| gy = 2 :« MODEL No. 6 
t more \ uminated. 14%" 
selling, @ ttade-mark — something they could be sure dealers would use. uminated. 19%. 


: : : P diameter. Your name 
x prop- “If you give a dealer a display he can use. he won't 


or slogan ceramically 
thenur wt awew’” « , + 66g ; P are service : '™ ; : - 
. throw it away,” somebody suggested. “Something that offers a service, “ lidad tite ie 


peo- 
noth 


Tron 


to him and his customers.’ AY . wenshasent dal. 
(nd then he pointed to the wall, at the clock. “What a place 
for a sales message,” he said. “Think of the millions of advertising 
impressions you can create every day with just a few hundred clocks!” — >. 2" 
’ ) ) be ze MODEL No. 604 
And, of course, he’s right. Do you know that you can keep lg a a | 
‘our name in the public eye on Telechron Advertising Clocks, for an honey 121%" dial. 
amazingly low cost? And they are available right now! Send the a Name or slogan 
oupon below for information on the self-liquidating plan. on metal dial. 


TELECHRON DEPARTMENT, GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 

164 Homer Avenue, Ashland, Mass. 

Please tell me more about Telechron Advertising Clocks and suggested 
self-liquidating plans for promoting them. 


15” Illuminated ad clocks (minimum quantity, 100) 


12” Non-illuminated ad clocks (minimum quantity, 100) 


8” Display or dispenser clocks 


Promotion clocks (minimum quantity, 250) 


Tite. 
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RETAIL salesperson demonstrates Englander's three points 
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WITH a square of the kind of foam rubber contained in the mattress 


A Product Film with 
Plenty of Sales Savvy 


Its specific objective is to improve performance at the 


retail level 


Unless the manufacturer is able to 
successtully familiarize the distrib- 
utor, dealer and . . . most important 
... the floor salesman with his prod- 
uct, the greatest advertising and 
merchandising campaign in the world 
will be largely wasted. 
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to urge proper presentation of benefits. 


This statement, by A. B. Staebler, 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
The Englander Co., Inc., one of the 
leading makers of sleep equipment, 
summarizes the reason for the com- 
pany’s 17-minute sound - slidefilm 
which is designed to leave no doubt 


in the viewer's mind as to jus: what 
Englander and its products «re 
about. 

Titled “The New Sleep,” tie filp 
is devoted to giving the salesman 
detailed description of Engl:nder’s 
mattress of Goodyear’s Airfoam and 
the exclusive Red Line foun. ation, 
‘The Englander Co. has li-erall, 
spent a fortune to advertise these 
products,” says Mr. Staebler. “be. 
cause it is our belief that whe: the 
are used in combination, they forn 
the best sleep equipment on the mar- 
ket. But our believing it won't do 
one bit of good ig we ca! con- 
vince floor salesmen that what we 
say is true. By the use of this film, 
we are helping to do just that. 

Englander also believes that sales- 
men should know more of the com- 
pany whose products they sell, and 
so the history of the company coupled 
with the development of mattresses js 
graphically illustrated in the film. 

Then follows the credo of Eng- 
lander: ““We Sell Sleep.”’ The film 
points out that while it’s true that 
the company sells sleep products, the 
end product is sleep itself. “Play 
this point,’ the film advises. 

To add weight to the sales story, 
medical men are quoted to the effect 
that sound, restful sleep depends first 
on comfort for all parts of the body, 
and second, on firm, level, non-sag- 
ging support to eliminate muscular 
tension and provide full relaxation. 

It is pointed out that the Red Line 
foundation, one of the newer develop- 
ments in 


all 


innerspr ing construction 
since the advent of the innerspring 
mattress in 1920, coupled with the 
Airfoam mattress, provide these re- 
quirements. 

Emphasis is placed on use of sales 
tools to help tell the sleep story. The 
Airfoam mattress and the Red Line 
foundation represent a new develop- 
ment in sleep equipment: The com- 
bination features cushioning, — plus 
vielding, plus firm support. 
these advantages to the customer, ad- 
vises the film, by use of the cutaway 
models, x-ray pictures and other tools 
supplied by the company. 

“Finally, and above all else, never 
Prejudge a Prospect’s Purchasing 
Power.” The film tells the salesman 
to keep the 4-P’s in mind and to 
demonstrate the top grade prod ict 
first, then the next lower in pre, 
thus trading up an otherwise lover 
price sale. 

“By the time he has seen the \ w 


Show 


Sleep,’ says Mr. Staebler, “ ‘e 
viewer should know the comp: 
the product and, most importa ¢, 


how to impart his knowledge to °°e 
customer and thus translate it i: 0 
sales.” 
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buying ONE paper 


—any one paper— 


forn 


=| in the 

“ great and growing Detroit Market 
| is buying 

‘ a lesser and lesser share 

= of a 

= larger and larger total. 

: —you are missing something 

: if you miss 

i The Detroit Times HALF 


of this market. 


You’re Missing Something 
If You Miss The Detroit Times 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


AF iL 15, 1952 


If Wall St. 
can 

Sell ‘em, 
$0 can you 


Good customers for Wall Street usual- 
ly are good customers jor any adver- 
tiser. Investments stem from extra 


funds, from above average incomes. 


And that means good prospects for any 


advertiser ... for you. 


Take what happened to B. G. Phillips 
and Co., investments. 


“In four months of advertising exclu- 
sively in The New York Times,” Mr. 
Phillips says, “we sold over half a mil- 
lion dollars of shares in one mutual 
fund alone! Many people just walked 
off the street, already sold by our ads 
in The Times. Some had torn them out 
and kept them in their pockets until 
they were ready to act. 


“Apparently everybody, but every- 
body, reads The New York Times,” Mr. 
Phillips declares. ‘We expanded our 
office once to try to handle the flood of 
inquiries, but we are still swamped. 


“We received inquiries from almost 
every European and Latin American 
country, from such remote areas as 
South Africa, the Persian Gulf and 
Liberia, as well as from the 48 states 
and Canada.” 


Here’s solid proof that The New York 
Times is read by the kind of people 
who have what it takes to boost your 
sales. That’s why The Times has been 
first in advertising in the world’s most 
profitable market for 33 years. 


The New York Times can mean more 
business, more easily made, for you. 
Get all the facts about The New York 


Times, and how it can help you, now. 


The New Pork Times 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DETROIT, 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
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HANDSOMELY HOUSED... baked goods leave Philadelphia's railroad terminal 


in the arms of quick-stepping commuters who buy their pie in a new serve-yourself 


bakery shop where... 


Hanscom’s Quick Pickup 
Accents Self-Service Trend 


One of the country's busiest bake shops streamlines serv- 


ice by adopting super-market techniques involving sturdy 


packaging, automatic wrapping and quick getaway. 


In Philadelphia’s bustling Com- 
muter Terminal is a Hanscom bake 
shop, where train-catchers dash to 
pick up candy and baked goods be- 
fore the 5:10 pulls out for home. 
Lately commuters have left Hans- 
com’s with more than they intended 
to buy. Reason: self-service, and 
packaging to fit the speed-up—a trend 
fast growing at retail. 

Hanscom’s streamlined operation, 
engineered for impulse, is a study in 
semi-automatic merchandising. Baked 
goods are displayed already boxed on 
open, slanting shelves. As one box is 
removed, others slide forward. Be- 
hind-scene salespeople replenish the 
supply as quickly as it disappears. 
Packages, marked with quantity and 
price, are grouped according to de- 
partments, such as cakes, pies, rolls, 
and as selections are made, customers 
can slide packages along a tray, cafe- 
teria style, to next department. 
Check-out point is at the end of dis- 
play line, where an automatic ma- 


chine ties the packages together. The 
customer pays at this point and is 
speedily on his way. 

Big factor in success of Hanscom’s 
Philadelphia shop is package design- 
ing which (1) lets customer see what 
he’s getting; (2) is sturdy enough 
to allow pre-packaging back stage; 
(3) needs no outside wrapping; (+4) 
is economical. Designer Jim Nash, 
New York City, created packages tor 
maximum display appeal, quick 
identification of product. Trademark, 
a stylized “H,” is carried through o1 
all Hanscom packaging and is bold'y 
noticeable in its advertising and pro- 
motion. 

Color scheme of Hanscom’s 
minal shop is in greens, and this col 
has been worked into the new pac 
aging. 

Hanscom’s ingenious bake = sh: 
merchandising gets customers in at 
out in a hurry, meets the test nece- 
sary to qualify all marketing innoy 
tions: Sales are up. 
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store unit where shoppers can find ideas, color chips, paint 
specifications, complete instructions for any decorating job. 


General Paint Builds New Sales Plan 
On Home Decorating “Centers’ 


A packaged merchandising program revolves around a 


Based on an interview with BERNARD BLAKE 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager 
General Paint Corp.* 


‘Two problems confronted General 
Paint Corp. in 1951: how to up- 
grade its present dealers; how to put 
itself in a position to attract the bet- 
ter and larger volume dealers who 
sell quality paint on the basis of color, 
style and decoration. In short, how to 
get dealers to capitalize on more dec- 
oration- and style-conscious customers 
for complete paint jobs... now. 

The company had made a good 
start in this direction by 1950 when 
two important merchandising steps 
were taken: It introduced its Trend 
‘Tones, a tube color system to make 
possible a wide range of shades and 
colors and its Color Planner which is 
a chip-type color merchandising unit. 
General Paint dealers who adopted 
these aids were in a position to ac- 
tively sell the fashion-conscious house- 
wife in need of modern color to en- 
hance her home and of decorating 
guidance in utilizing those colors. 


Unlikely Interiors? 


‘There was a big But,” says Bar- 
ney Blake, General Paint’s advertis- 
ing manager, who since he joined the 
company in 1949 has been concentrat- 
ing on broadening its promotional 
program to and through dealers. “We 
could not ignore the fact that with 
many dealers the interior appearance 
of the store made it unlikely that the 
type of customer we wished to at- 
tract, once inside the store, would 
feel confident about asking for decor- 
ating guidance.” 

A study of the situation revealed 
three positive needs: 


1. The store selling paint must be 
more attractive to women who do 


*San Francisco, Calif. 
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most of the shopping for colors to 
beautify the home. 


2. They must be offered not cans 
of paint, but decorating service and 
suggestions on the use of paint. 


3. They must have confidence in 
the source of the suggestions. 


This called for remodeling or mod- 
ernization of nearly all paint stores 
—dealers able and willing to spend 
time discussing style, color and dec- 
orating problems with each prospect 
or customer, and trained sales per- 
sonnel capable of following through 
with informed guidance... an 
almost impossible program. 

What General Paint saw at this 
point was that its problem was the 
dealers’ problem which they had to 
solve together, with the manufacturer 
taking the initiative. 

The answer proved to be what 
Barney Blake, who developed it, 
called a “Home Decorating Center” 
to be installed in dealers’ stores. It 
was designed, the dealers were told, 
“for you from your customer's point 
of view. Complete, compact 
makes your store the decorating au- 
thority in your area.”” How? 

It “answers most color and decor- 
ating problems for your customers ; 
improves and speeds up service to 
your customers; builds sales of paint 
and related items for you” .. . all 
without special effort on the part of 
the dealer or his sales personnel. It 
puts the customer in control. It gives 
the paint dealer and his sales per- 
sonnel the opportunity to become 
authorities on home decoration. 

The Home Decorating Center 
‘remodels’ the store at a_ stroke, 
transforming it from a place where 
paints might be bought to one where 


‘ 


paints and related items are activel 
merchandised. It includes a desk 
unit, chairs, and sign; a dece rating 
guide book for the customer, called 
‘‘Select-a-Scheme”’ ; the previou-ly in. 
troduced Color Planner and. ‘Trend 
Tones, and full displays of the com. 
pany’s paints. It can be set up in onk 
25 feet of floor space as an island 
or against a wall. It can be doubled 
or multiplied for larger stores. 

The desk is modern. It was de- 
signed by a well-known western in- 
dustrial designer. Built of natural 
birch with clear lacquer finish and 
veneered edges, it seats two persons 
and provides space for home decor- 
ating magazines, wallpaper books and 
other literature to put the customer 
in a mood for improving her home. 

The chairs (from Planner Group 
Furniture designed by Paul Me- 
Cobb) also come in natural birch. 
The sign has raised white script let- 
ters against a natural birch panel. 


A Dial for Decorating 


Select-a-Scheme is a guide book for 
the customer. Sturdy, green-covered, 
16” x 22”, it has a dial set in the 
which dials the customer's 
decorating problems: Is her room 
small or medium, long and narrow, 
irregular shaped? The dial directs 
her to the pages of the guide which 
will give her correct selections of 
color schemes for her requirements, 
with suggestions for floor coverings, 
upholstery and accent colors. It is de- 
signed to take the guesswork out of 
decorating by giving answers to spe- 
cific problems. 

Co-ordinated with it is the Color 
Planner. Three two-sided — panels 
swing on an upright axis. They cias- 
sify the paint products by use—liy ing 
rooms, bedrooms, kitchens. A  head- 
ing guides the customer to the penel 
for the job she has in mind. Civar 
plastic pockets present her with he 
“take home” color chips, and a lage 
pocket offers instruction folders on 
how to do the job. The Selec -a- 
Scheme helps to sell paint not by he 
can, but by the job. 

“The Color Planner acts as 
extra store salesman,” General P: at 
explains to dealers, by answer 2g 
three major questions customers | 
in mind: What colors are availa le 


cover, 
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se IT LOOKS LIKE THIS: The elements in it are comfortable seating for the customer, ample work 
ni space, and a variety of carefully designed printed materials and color chips which give the prospect 
i everything she needs to work out a colorful, attractive decorating scheme for any room in her house. 
oup 
Ic- 
rch. 


let- - ‘ COLOR ror your 
Highlights 


/ ‘ - - 
ving rOOMS 


Of the General Paint | dining rooms 


by dre jODNS 


al , L “| e in Merchandising 


ed, 

the — “a Plan vend 
pr’s aa. = & — COLOR 
om ‘ ae 

Ww, 
cts 

ich 

of 

1ts, 
de- 

of 

pe- 

pi GENERAL PAINT color planner 
ve CT-A-SCHEME": That's G-P's Pe ae ae COLOR PLANNER: This device is de- 
1 for the sizable counter book which ee et. SE ns signed to answer three major questions 
me ests correct color schemes for living “0 : ge that always arise in the mind of the 
me bedrooms, kitchens. It offers ideas q s : prospective paint buyer: What colors 
~ or coverings, upholstery, accent ‘ zg ye are available? What kinds of paint, what 
ad It has a special value, too, for : wee. : a equipment should | buy? How do | go 
7 >ersonnel: It helps them to develop 5 = 4 ‘ ; J about putting paint on the surface | 
ee ence in talking with customers who Z T. : have to cover? The plastic pockets con- 
he r advice about decorating prob- ae 5 ye tain color slips and complete instruction 

and attractive color combinations. : MO folders the prospect may take home. 

in 

it "HOW TO" BOOKLETS: There's one 

Ww for each kind of room, one for floors, 

e porches, steps; one for furniture cabi- 

le nets, toys, gadgets and the house exterior. 


| 
Than... SI EN ine ea 
Albany - Schenectady - Troy (N.Y.). 521,100 
Columbus, (Ohio) © . : 510,600 
Hartford - New Britain (Conn.) ‘544,900 | 
Memphis (Tenn.)  486,500° 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) 326,600 
Richmond (Va.). 341,000. | 


Syracuse (N.Y.) 346,600 
Toledo (Ohio) 399,400 


San Diego (Calif.) 547,700 JW 2 


City and County population 


THE MOST 
IMPORTANT CORNER 
Ni IN THE U.S.A. and 


ania EVENING TRIBUNE 


CALIFORNIA 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE: 


to me? What kinds of pain: and 
other equipment should I buy? How 
do I go about putting on the paint? 

Trend Tones, which com letes 
the Home Decorating Center, s de. 
scribed by the company as “‘an ultra 
simple color system based on tu es of 
concentrated color with — standard 
General Paint one-coat whites as 
bases.” The “tubes are formulated to 
mix easily and thoroughly . . . Each 
Trend Tones color sample coi:tains 
simple directions for obtaining the 
color in each finish —one-coar flat. 
semi-gloss, and high-gloss.” 


Launching the Program 


General Paint sells its paints, lac- 
quers and varnishes through inde- 
pendent dealers and some company- 
owned stores. The latter present no 
problem. They have served as test 
spots for paint merchandising methods 
and tools. To independent dealers, 
the Home Decorating Center story 
was taken by some 200 General Paint 
salesmen covering territories west 
and southwest of the Mississippi. 

First, sales meetings were held at 
all six company paint divisions. Re- 
gional division managers presented 
the program to the salesmen. The 
headquarters advertising department 
prepared a_ promotional _ portfolio 
called ““A Complete Home Decorat- 
ing Center for the Progressive Paint 
Dealer” which was presented at the 
meetings. Business paper advertising 
announced the program. 

The portfolio pictures and describes 
the merchandising package — the 
Home Decorating Center — and its 
component parts. It tells the dealer 
that this “functional selling unit de- 
veloped over a period of two years, 
and tested in model stores, influences 
your customer to make her home dec- 
orating decisions and purchases at 
your store.” 

It includes graphs to make it a 
simple matter to set up the unit in 
any store. Salesmen are told how to 
work with dealers to make the most 
effective installations, plan _ stocks, 
and place supporting local advertis- 
ing. Newspaper mats and radio copy 
are given to the dealer to help pro- 
mote the Select-a-Scheme guide—the 
principal consumer attraction of the 
unit. 

After the Home Decorating Cen- 
ter is set up, General Paint salesmen 
work with dealer store personnel to 
train them in the use of it. Caled 
the ‘‘nearest thing yet to self-ser: ce 
for paint, a device which encouré 7es 
initial self-service and saves custc™- 
ers’ time, it lets you step in to c! se 
the sale.” Instruction is given on 
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wher and how to make these culmin- 
ating moves. 

Fu dealers who might prefer to 
have he desk unit constructed locally, 
Gen val Paint salesmen are provided 
with sets of blueprints of the Center. 
Blueprints are complete; a builder 

1ot need instructions or super- 


hat about cost? A dealer may 
adm:t that it’s a fine idea, but it looks 
Indeed it does. It adds 
tone. upgrades the entire store. But 
to the dealer, the salesman truthfully 
explains, it means profitable merchan- 
dising at a small cost. General Paint 
has taken on the cost of all develop- 
ment, design, initial models, and test. 
The dealer may have the Home Dec- 
orating Center—complete from any 
of the company’s regional division 
ofices—for the cost of construction. 
The package, that is, is offered at 
cost. 

Cost means that the dealer gets the 
Home Decorating Center—exclusive 
of Color Planner and_ Select-a- 
Scheme which cost $35 and $20 re- 
spectively and which he very likely 
already has—for $190. The two 
chairs cost about $23 each. Chairs are 
made a part of the package to make 
sure the dealer does not use the unit 
without providing seating, as some 
early users did. 


expensive, 


Answering Cost Objections 


Most dealers already have paint 
display fixtures, shelving, and islands 
for cans and related paint items. It 
is a simple matter to show them how, 
by re-arranging these with the Home 
Decorating Center, to give their 
stores an “active” merchandising 
unit which is far more than just a 
display. It is the salesman’s task, with 
the aid of his graphic portfolio, to 
make this self-evident. 

\nother question about cost arises 
in the dealer’s mind: How am I go- 
ing to be able to afford the immense 
stock of kinds and colors of paint 
this Home Decorating Center calls 
to 2 
rue, says the salesman, “to offer 
‘tomers an assortment of 75 colors 
three finishes you will have to 
‘k more than 4,000 gallons, or 
uit $11,000 worth of ready mixed 
nt.” This gives him his opportun- 
to sell the Trend Tones package. 
‘ith this system, he can tell the 
lealer: “$400 equals $11,000 of or- 

ary stock.” He has a carefully 

nned assortment for the medium- 

e dealer, a second for the small 
caler. The first can start his stock 

$411.84, the second for $205.92, 
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ling nine specialty products which, 
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Be therez 
with Zippo! 


Here’s how to keep a man mindful 
of you and your company—wherever 
he goes. Give him a ZiIpPO—engraved 
with your company trade-mark. For 
Zippo is the lighter men carry and 
use for years. That’s because it’s the 
one lighter that always lights with a 
zip—even in wind or rain. Yes, you 
too, can be there with ZippO—keep- 
ing goodwill glowing for years. 
Send the coupon and see how little 
it costs! 


Burr? 
The One-Zip 
Windproof Lighter 


"gaint ita iaaiia iain 


Ideal for sales incentives, length 
of service awards, sales promotion 
premiums, business anniversary gifts. 


FREE mechanical service —for life ! 


GET YOUR COPY 
OF FREE BROCHURE! 


Zippo Manufacturing Company 
Bradford, Pa. SM-23 


Please send FREE brochure showing 
Zippo models, quantity discount prices, 
and information on low-cost trade-mark 
engraving. 


Company 


Address 
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the company assures him, “meet over 
906 ot all basic home painting job 
needs .. 

today.” In 


in colors most in demand 
addition, he learns that 
one source, General Paint, “can sup- 
ply paint product, wallpaper, 
and related item you need... This 


every 


saves you time requires less in- 
ventory.” 

Cans of paint do not invite self- 
service. Dealers recognize this as well 
as do manufacturers. ‘he can hides 
the color inside and gives only tech- 
nical application directions whereas 
the customer wants to know how to 
use the product to solve her decorat- 
ing problems. Yet today’s conditions 
of retail distribution are all in the 
direction of increased _ self-service. 
How to do a better job of paint sell- 
ing than is possible with the usual 
fixtures to hold cans, is the dealer’s 
problem as well as the manufacturer’s. 

Alert dealers who have been intro- 
duced to General Paint’s Home Dec- 
orating Center quickly see that they 
are being offered the help they had 
been seeking. Although the unit has 
been available for only a few months, 
40 of the Centers are already in use 
and the response from the field indi- 
cates that from three to five times 
that many will be put into. stores 
during 1952. 


Dealers happy because 
find their stores gaining prestige 
result of the Center. Customers who 
“discover” it appear to be impressed. 
They tell their friends about it. It 
promotes among triends 
and neighbors and soon the dealer 


are they 


as a 


discussion 


notices that new customers are drop- 
ping in to take a look at the Select-a- 
Scheme decorating they ve 
heard about. These can be 
turned into buyers. 

In assessing the value of the Home 
Decorating Center program, the com- 
pany finds these immediate gains: 

As a direct result of the Center, 
dealers report paint sales increases up 
to as high as 45%. 


guide 
lookers 


A "Custom" Service 


The idea of seating paint custom- 
ers helps sales immeasurably. Dealers 
have discovered that once the custom- 
er is seated in this atmosphere where 
everything conduces to set her think- 
ing about decorating her home, she 
becomes involved in her specific prob- 
lems of decoration. She ends up by 
making a choice and then buys the 
paint. ‘That same customer, without 
the Center, would come in just to 
look. She would glance at the color 


assortment and then take colo 
home with her for future d 

. which might, of course, res 
a sale for another store. 

Usually, when she goes so 
to visit a paint store or depai 
the customer has in her mind’s 
picture of the room she is pl: 
to do One item alon 
Select-a-Scheme, once 
focuses her attention on that s 
room. 

“Now it’s possible,” says 
Blake, “for both manufacture 
dealer to get across the feeling 
the customer is being given pei 
decorating service, answers to her 
particular problems, color schemes 
for her room and her room alone.” 

One of the best paint selling tech- 
niques, General Paint has found, is 
to draw the customer out, to obtain 
information on the painting job she 
intends to do. ‘The Home Decorating 
Center helps to do this in a subtle, 
low-pressure way by use of the Color 
Planner and Select-a-Scheme, since 
both are keyed by paint jobs. To ob- 
tain her guidance, the customer must 
indicate whether she intends to dec- 
orate a bathroom, a bedroom, a living 
room, or some furniture—or if she 
wants to convince hubby that the out- 
side of the house needs to be painted. 
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LOOK AGAIN AT LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA! 


The May Company 

has just opened the 
world’s largest suburban 
department store in the 


Lakewood section of 


Long Beach". .the luckiest, ;} 


richest town on earth’ .” 


“Saturday Evening Post, Jan. 12, 1952 


...Where 2 out of 3 read the Press-Felegram 


Represented Nationally by Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. 
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i Cheairs Porter says, “Most of Our Best 
2 Customers Read Farm and Ranch 
Southern Agriculturist” 


Mr. Porter went on to say, “I have checked 


Mr. over the Maury County subscription list of 
aa Farm and Ranch-Southern Agriculturist and I 
onl am greatly impressed with the number of our 
her leading farmers who subscribe to your maga- 
hie wy B zine. Over 75% are good customers of ours. 
ne.” L. ‘se & ts These people are among the best farm fam- 
ech- , = , he ilies in this territory. 

I, Is “In our trading area there are 12,724 farms of 
cae which 9,317 are electrified. These families 
she are the backbone of our business. From the 
*y outset in 1907, the farmer has been our best 
dn and most consistent customer. In the early 
ae stages our billing was every six months. 
ry  €s Electrification and. crop diversification have 
“a changed all that. Now our billing is on a 
ie. . a 30-day basis and without the farmer we would 
ving hi Me ’ : be out of business. 

she ‘Even during the depression it was the farmer 
Out- 


who kept us going. Town families stopped 
buying, but not the farmers. They had to keep 
buying to operate their farms . . . without 
their business we would have closed our doors. 


ted. 


‘National advertisers doing business in areas 
like ours should realize that the farmer is the 
man to be sold. When over 75% of your 
subscribers are our customers it stands to 
reason that we will do more business on 
products which are advertised in Farm and 
Ranch-Southern Agriculturist.”’ 


Special Notice to Sales Managers, Adve:- 
tising Managers and Media Directors. 


What Mr. Porter has to say about the South- 
ern Farm Market is fully substantiated by 
Cheairs Porter is the President of the successful hardware firm of Porter the agricultural statistics in the 1950 census. 
Walker Hardware Co., Inc., of Columbia, Tennessee and is also a farmer in We are preparing a state-by-state digest of 
this community. Founded in 1907, Porter Walker Hardware Co., Inc., is now these figures as they are released. We will be 
the largest hardware firm in the Columbia trading area and depends, toa major happy to mail them to you as they come 
degree, upon its 12,000 farm families for a flourishing, prosperous business. off the press. 


Just sign the coupon 


and mail it to us. 


N AGRIGULIURTSI 


SHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


‘Aore Southern Farm Families read Farm and 
anch-Southern Agriculturist than any other pub- 
\cation . . . circulation guarantee— 1,290,000. .~ 
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This gives the dealer and his staff 
their opportunity to sell. 

The Center has gone a long way 
to establish the dealer as a decorating 
authority. ‘We find,’ says Mr. 
Blake, ‘that paint dealers themselves 
develop a good decorating sense but 
they have a hard time training store 
personnel. Dealers feel that their 
lose sales because they 
haven't developed confidence in talk- 
ing with today’s style-minded home- 
makers about decorating problems.”’ 

The Select-a-Scheme guide is as 


salespeople 


valuable in developing confidence in 
store personnel as it is in helping cus- 


Best 
TEST MARKET 
in the Midwest,” 


... say Agency and 
Advertising Executives 
in Sales Mgm't Surveys. 


ILLINOIS 


results’ . 


tomers with their problems. It does 
this by giving them an authoritative 
decorating guide which convinces the 
customer. Its very impersonality is 
an asset. If by chance the customer 
is hard to please, if she does not like 
the book’s suggestions, this does not 
reflect—as personal suggestion might 
—on the salesperson’s or the dealer's 
judgment, or on the store. 

One of the important gains from 
the Center is that it helps to train 
store personnel. “Paint dealers find 
it a problem to get store personnel to 
do suggestion selling,’ Mr. Blake 
points out, “a problem shared by all 


.. A Wlajor MARKET 
PEORIA JOURNAL STAR 


Daily Coverage 
Ratio-to-Homes 


% 


PLUS 


Pulling Power 
TESTED-WITH-COUPONS 
Every Week for 13 Years 


Peoria Retailers have used from 32 to 84 
coupon ads (5!/," each) in the Journal Star 
every week for 13 years. They say—''Excellent 
.. "Sold out"... "They swamped 
us". The coupon pages are still growing, 
which is a splendid testimonial to the pulling 


mower of these newspapers. 


Peoria is as far from Chicago 
or St. Louis as Baltimore is 
from New York City. 


IA 


Yow 


100,000 


{ 
Cours AU ~~ § Peoriarca 


Daily 


Ward-Griffith Co., Inc. 


National Representatives 


CIRCULATION 


retail dealers today. Suggestion sel]. 
ing is vital in paint selling becayse 
good service demands that the cys. 
tomer be exposed to everything neces. 
sary to do the complete job frop 
products to prepare the surface, fip. 
ish the surface, to necessary tov ls 
accessories.” 


an 
Folders on the Col 
Planner highlight to the ciston: 
each item needed for each | inting 
job. They remind the salespe:son ty 
suggest logical related items. 

Thus, the Home Decorating Cen. 
ter increases sales of complete paint 
jobs. At the same time it cuts the 
dealer’s paint selling time in half. 
General Paint’s tests have proved tha: 
once the customer is seated and, per. 
haps, started on Select-a-Scheme, she 
prefers to be left alone. The store 
salesperson can concentrate on othe; 
people in the store until the custome: 
at the Center indicates that she needs 
further service. 


Builds Impulse Sales 


The result of making it possible 
for customers to sell themselves while 
giving them authoritative means js 
that service in the stores is speeded 
up. Customers do not stand idly at 
counters waiting for service. The unit 
attracts them, answers their ques- 
tions, and then suggests specific colors 
and types of paint. Everything is 
there to help the customer to make, 
rather than to postpone, her decision 
and buy the paint now. 

One surprising thing the Home 
Decorating Center does is to build 
impulse sales of paint. Says Mr. 
Blake: “The unit stands out in the 
store, suggesting in an attractive way 
improvements which can be made 
with paint. In many cases we find 
people who come into a store to buy 
other items are attracted to the unit 
and are thereby influenced to buy 
paint.”’ It also promotes impulse buy- 
ing by reminding customers who 
come in with one (perhaps minor) 
paint job in mind, of other important 
improvements to be made with paint. 

Says H. L. Jones, president ot 
General Paint in appraisal: 

‘“NIanagement feels that the Home 


Decorating Center is the most valu- 
able single merchandising tool ever 
introduced by General Paint, attract- 
ing an incomparably better cla-:s of 


dealers and, in general, wideninz the 
company’s entire sales scope. 
‘“‘\Iost important, all current indi- 
cations are that it will mean not only 
more sales initially, but ‘increased 
sales over a continual period of me. 
We frankly refer to our Cent:r 4 
‘our No. 1 dealer salesman’—aii! its 
record to date hasn't let us dé 
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SALES MANAGERS: 


Through Quick’s unique 


merchandising program, you 
have a dramatic new way 
to sell your dealers, 
salesmen, distributors and 
jobbers on your product as 
well as your national 
advertising. Write for 

full facts. 


Gardner Cowles, Editor 


iS, 


Sloppy Inquiry Follow-up 


Hikes Cost of Advertising 


The interested customer who answers a magazine adver- 


tisement seldom gets |. A prompt answer. 2. An intelligent 


answer. 3. An effective second or third follow-up. Tension 


Envelope's test reveals how often and how badly this 


phase of selling is bungled. How do you rate yourself? 


What happened in the way of fol- 
low-up, to get the sale, in the case of 
answers to 368 magazine advertise- 
ments, is told in a report of the Ten- 
Envelope Corp., Kansas City. 
Working on the theory that some- 
where between advertising and sales 
there is a “twilight zone” of neglect, 
the Tension company decided to in- 
vestigate. The job was turned over to 
R. J. Potts-Calkins & Holden, Inc., 
advertising agency. 

Three publications were selected, 
each reaching a separate field. These 
were: in the consumer field, Better 
Ilomes and Gardens; in the farm 
field, Country Gentleman; in the 
business paper field, 4 merican Build- 
er. Each advertisement in each publi- 
cation in which an offer of more 
information was made, was answered. 
If the advertisement carried a cou- 
pon, the coupon was clipped and filled 
out. If money was requested the re- 
searchers sent money. All advertise- 
ments were answered in the same 
mail. Then came the waiting period. 

Ninety days after inquiries were 
mailed, careful records being kept in 
the meantime, all replies being keyed 
by magazine, a study was made to de- 
termine the results. Replies were 
weighed and analyzed to arrive at 
judgment of values, techniques and 
performance. Some of the 
were surprising. 

Here, according to E. Bertram 
Berkowitz, president of the Tension 
Envelope Corp., are some of the 
findings : 


sion 


results 


Mail Order Firms: In replying to 
inquiries, more than half of the com- 
panies that asked for an order by re- 
turn mail failed to enclose both an 
order blank and a return envelope. 
Fewer than two-thirds enclosed a 
complete order blank stating prices, 
terms, shipping information and _ all 
necessary data. More than one out of 


100 


three either eliminated the order 
blank or enclosed an incomplete form. 
Approximately one out of five didn’t 
even bother to enclose an order blank 
of any kind. However, on the other 
hand, 16.1% used illustrated order 
blanks for more effective selling. 

Nearly two out of three mail order 
firms enclosed a return envelope or 
card, envelopes outnumbering cards 
about 20 to 1. Approximately one 
out of return enclosures were 
order blanks which folded to become 
a return envelope. In most cases the 
company was willing to pay the post- 
age to get the order, using the printed 
“collect” type of envelope. 


SIX 


Non-Mail Order Firms: More than 
50% of the companies neglected to 
tell how or where to buy their prod- 
ucts. The majority of the others, 
those who listed or referred to local 
dealers, either failed to notify the 
dealers, or the dealers were asleep, 
because nothing more happened. Only 
one in six local dealers named by the 
manufacturers bothered to follow 


through with a letter, a tel 
call or a personal visit. 

Apparently, a few firms t! 
not enclose a dealer list, trus 
local dealers to follow up 
9° of the dealers appeared 
picture in some way seeking t! 
Fifty-five and three-tenths 
of the business publication ad\ 
replied, giving names of fir 
prospect could look to to 
product, but 85.7% of then 
never heard from. 

“What about the enclos 
Nearly all responses included « 
more, only 3.2% of all firms 
to put in some sort of literat 
their mailing. The number o 
closures varied from a single 
to as many as 47 separate iten 
a breakdown of follow-ups sec 
below. 
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The largest number of follow-ups 
received from any one firm during 
the test interval was six. Forty-seven 


and one-tenth percent 
one or more times. 


followed 


up 


The median elapsed time between 


follow-ups worked out this way: 


No follow-up, non-mail order 
No follow-up, mail order 


One follow-up, non-mail order 
One follow-up, mail order 


Two follow-ups, non-mail order 
Two follow-ups, mail order 


Three follow-ups, non-mail order 
Three follow-ups, mail order 


Four or more, non-mail order 
Four or more, mail order 


This Happens When You Write .. . 


Non-Mail = Mail 
Order Order 
Original mailing to 
first follow-up Sdays 29 days 
First follow-up to 
second follow-up 5days 2! days 
Second follow-up to 
third follow-up 2days 9 days 
Third follow-up to 
fourth follow-up 7days 1 days 
Fourth follow-up to 
fifth follow-up 29 days 
Fifth follow-up to 
sixth follow-up 14 days 
(Continued on page 104) 
Consumer Farm Business 
85.7% 80.0%, 83.8%, 
58.| 48.6 None 
14.3 16.5 12.8 
22.6 16.5 None 
None None 1.7 
9.7 10.8 None 
None 3.5 9 
3.2 5.4 None 
None None 1.9 
6.4 2.7 None 
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an Who Influence Sales 


‘salesmen are not clairvoyant. They can’t 
iways tell just when a prospect is in the 
market for equipment or services. Nor can 
they be in more than one place at a time. 
Your advertising in Business Magazines 
is your introduction to, and continuous 
contact with, the men who influence sales. 
It’s your assistant “salesman”. . . keeping 
your product story before thousands of 
prospects at the same time .. . at a cost 
which can be counted in pennies per call. 
In other words, Business Paper Adver- 
tising is to selling what good machines are 


to production. It multiplies individual effort. 


HOW “MECHANIZED SELLING”’ 
DEVELOPED NEW PRODUCT 
USERS AND SALES 


A manufacturer developed a new prod- 
uct with wide potential in the entire 
electrical field. To save sales time he 
took space in five business publications 
and ran advertisements featuring case 
history and application data. Result: A 
steady increase in volume—22% of all 
inquiries converted to sales—85‘% of 
sales from advertising introduced new 
applications. 


That’s why we call it ““Mechanized Selling.”’ 
It applies the high speed, low, cost tool of 
advertising to the preliminary steps of fer- 
reting out, contacting and conditioning 
prospects. Thus your salesmen can concen- 
trate their skill on the important job of 
getting the order. 

Ask your McGraw-Hill man for a copy of 
our 20-page booklet, ““Mechanizing Your 
Sales with Business Paper Advertising.” 
Also about our sound-slide film ‘‘Mechan- 
. Blueprint for Profits” 
which is available for showing at sales 


ized Selling 


meetings. 


TOTAL 
INQUIRIES 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


ABP 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 180) 


EADQUARTERS FER 


BUS INES §S 


WERT 502 BUSINESS 
|1N FOR WMATIO eR Eclat 


22 inches long. 


“We know,” 


: a 
load of groceries. 


ated by Nylen. 


Revolution at Checkout: 
A Head o' Lettuce and a Stocking Stick 


Now, along with groceries, milady can shop for 60-gauge ny! 
Donna Lynn hosiery, manufactured by Burlington Mills. N« 
the checkout counter in 2,000 mid-west grocery stores stands thi 
display holding 12 dozen “Stocking Stiks,” crystal-clear plas 

tubes containing stockings in popular shades and sizes. Tubes are 


The display is a part of a complete, packaged hosiery merchan- 
dising program designed for grocers and distributors and origin- 


The program involves merchandising aids, display racks, adver- 
tising materials and a merchandising director. 
wagon jobbers” or wholesalers, the merchandise director assists 
in sales meetings, trains supervisors, calls on super markets and 
local chains in the distributor’s market area and stages distribution 
contests for the jobber or wholesaler salesmen in the market. 


R. F. Nylen & Associates, Chicago, who pre-tested the hosiery 
merchandising innovation, is convinced the idea will catch on, 
reports the firm, ‘“‘that hosiery is as essential 
women as bread and butter, and if a woman can pick up her 
stocking requirements while she’s shopping for food, it saves her 
from going a number of blocks to a specialty store with an arm- 


Meeting with 


Is it another evidence that grocery stores, by turning to non-food 
items, are more and more becoming one-stop shopping centers? 


Some of the follow-up material 
was received the same day of the 
original mailing. On the other hand, 
one firm took 77 days to send its first 
follow-up. Of all mailings received, 
50.6°° were third-class ; 45.2%, first- 
class; +.2©¢, in two-compartment en- 
velopes which combine first- and 
third-class mailings. 

Letters received together with lit- 
erature were passed on to a commit- 
tee comprised of business letter spe- 
cialists for grading as to quality. This 
is how the judging came out: 


Non-Mail Mail 
Rating Order Order 
Excellent None 7A% 
Good 9.89% 38.1 
Fair 40.5 26.2 
Poor 49.1 28.6 
Antagonistic 06 None 


After returns were studied the re- 
searchers arrived at and_ reported 
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their views and findings. Summar- 
ized, they brought out the following 
points (in greater detail in the orig- 
inal report) : 


|. Planning: Agency-advertiser 
planning should include the problem 
of handling inquiries and follow-ups. 


2. Promptness: Half the firms took 
too long to answer, some even ignor- 
ing the inquiry completely. 


3. Letters: ‘There is a glaring need 
for good letters, written with dig- 
nity, on attractive letterheads. 


4. To Make Ordering Easier: 
Firms not now enclosing both an 
order blank and a return envelope 
should make a test with them. 


5. Follow-Up: Many drop the 
prospect too soon. A second mailing 
is less expensive than finding a new 
prospect. 


6. The Mailing: Most firms could 


well turn a critical eye on thei 


ing material to make sure the 


supplying everything prospects 
to turn them into customers. 
But here is the big hole 
bucket: 
Nine and a 
advertisers in 


halt percent 
consumer mag 


failed to acknowledge the inqu 
adv: I 


10.9% of the coupon 
failed to answer; 4% of the 
paper advertisers failed to re 
5.7% of the business publicati: 
vertisers failed to respond. 

In spite of the fact that a 
replying to an inquiry, is alwa 
sidered not only courteous 
needed tool in closing the sale 
than one-third of the replies 
without a letter enclosed. 


Of those replying, in the n« 
order group, not one lette 
classed as excellent, while 


were classed as poor or antag: 
Mail order company letters, as 
be expected, were rated higher. 
and one-tenth percent were 
excellent; 28.6% poor, and no 
tagonistic. 
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generally were stone, brick or con- 
crete blocks, depending on what was 
available locally. 
Now, at long last, here comes the 
Van-Packer Corp., Chicago, with a 
radically new idea. It is a “hung” 
chimney. By that is meant that it is 
suspended from above, its weight rest- 
ing on the structural part of the 
building. No one had ever imagined 
just such a chimney before and so, a 
sales problem. Rather, there were 
two principal problems: 
1. How to get quick and general 
' acceptance. 

LIXE THE MULE who said of the zebra, "There ain't no such animal," many a 2. How to sell it.. 

builder who first heard about the Van-Packer chimney hooted at the idea as being “We now have approximately 

eccentric. But good selling changed all that. Above: A ranch house installation. 165,000 Van-Packer chimneys in use 
coast-to-coast and from Alaska to 
Florida,” says Ken Mayer, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. “Three years 
ago we were just beginning to as- 
semble our sales organization. Con- 
sidering that we are pioneering a 
brand new product, I believe we have 
made rapid strides. We lost consider- 
able time in the beginning by trying 
to sell through manufacturers’ agents. 
Circumstances and the product were 
against that. There was far too much 
pioneering to do, too much selling at 
the consumer level.” 


Getting Initial Distribution 


THE ARMY BOUGHT IT: Use of Van-Packer chimneys on Army installations like 
this one at Fort Monméuth has served as a "testimonial" to product practicability. In three years the sales organiza- 
tion, starting with two men, has 
grown to two divisional sales man- 
agers and 10 district sales managers, 
and from five jobbers to 107 well- 
ir mail- W vW * rated and _ well-established jobbers 
hey are Hung Chimney Smashes spanning the country. ‘These are job- 
ts need bers of building material and job- 
— e ~ . ° bers of heating equipment. ‘They carry 
Tradition in Building Field warehouse stock at all times and buy 
in carload or truckload quantities. 
The jobber resells the chimney 
through his dealer organization and, 
They call it the first radically new idea in chimney construc- — “°™etimes, directly to the builder. 
Divisional sales managers and dis- 
tion in hundreds of years. That means the first and biggest __ trict sales managers work closely with 


; i : the jobber salesman, helping him to 

job for the makers was to break down inertia, change sell more chimneys. ‘They also call 

ote ° ° ‘ on architects, to get the chimney spe- 

rutted thinking habits among architects and builders. cfd and on building caeiai ws 
secure approval. 

Starting out with limited capital, 

, ‘ , the Van-Packer Corp. could not at- 

Bosed on an interview with K. W. MAYER tempt in the sisen 2 to cover the 

Vice-President in Charge of Sales, Van-Packer Corp. nation, A company salesman was hired 

and sent into a territory only after 

sufficient jobbers had been established 

to put that sales area on a sustaining 

in-Packer chimneys, factory built had any experience in merchandising basis. This gave the salesman what 

in s-ctions and sold complete in pack- it. Ever since the world’s first chim- the Army calls a bridgehead. With 

age units, were offered to the public ney was built, presumably somewhere his feet solidly on the ground the 

tor she first time in 1947. Little hap- back in the Middle Ages, all other salesman would then go ahead to fer- 

pend during the first two years. chimneys had followed the same com- ret out and appoint new jobbers as 

He» was something new and no one mon pattern. ‘The materials used well as work with the established 
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jobbers. After that, by expanding in 
accordance with their ability to pro- 
duce and finance the organization, 
the sales organization grew to a na- 
tion-wide scope, area by area. 

Finding a Van-Packer salesman is 
another job. ‘The best type of sales- 
man found to date, according to Mr. 
Mayer, is a youngish man, at least 
one not too old, who has proved his 
ability as a salesman but has not yet 
found his niche. This man often has 
been selling soft drinks, cigarettes, 
groceries or meats. The trouble is 
that selling an established item does 
not offer him enough of a challenge. 
He wants battle, adventure and not 
humdrum living. He is a fellow who 
is happier when solving a_ problem. 
Sales and marketing problems were 
something that Van-Packer had. 

Get a man of this type and he will 
go out and vigorously and enthusiasti- 
cally contact architects and builders. 
He even enjoys getting out on the job 
and showing the builder how to erect 
this new idea of a chimney. And he 
will find fun in tussling with build- 
ing inspectors and appearing before 
code committees. Code committee 
approval is often the wedge for big 
selling when the target is the larger 
city and the building organization. 
‘The usual word for the green light is 
“acceptance.” 


The Next Big Sales Job 


Such salesmen, Mr. Mayer be- 
lieves, often have higher sales ability 
than the salesman selling an estab- 
lished product. Summed up and 
crowded into a nutshell, they have 
what is called “go and guts.” How 
well these men have done their job 
can be judged by the fact that Van- 
Packer has grown in production from 
six chimneys a day to their present 
300 complete chimneys a day. 

From now on the deal is expected 
to be a bit different; most of the 
plowing is done. Acceptance is fairly 
general and_ architects recognize 
Van-Packer’s advantages. The or- 
ganizational job, insofar as the Van- 
Packer sales job is concerned, is pretty 
well patterned. Now the task is to en- 
large upon this pattern until Van- 
Packer is a generic term. As R. F. 
Van Alstyne, president, says, “The 
job is to keep between the fences.” 

There may be other single deals, 
like the time when 2,500 chimneys 
were sold for one project in Forest 
Park, IIL, after showing the builders 
that from 15 to 20 man-hours can be 
saved each time a Van-Packer is used 
instead of an old up-from-the-ground 
chimney. The salesman on that job 
makes his attack with a single 
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CROSS SECTION DRAWING shows 
floor support type of Van-Packer instal- 
lation. A major selling point is saving 
achieved by shorter installation time. 


sentence: “Figure the extra profit you 
will make.” 

Now that the acceptance of archi- 
tects, building inspectors and project 
builders is no longer a major prob- 
lem, the Van-Packer Corp. is reach- 
ing out to smaller builders and to 
lumber dealers in the small towns. 

The lumber dealer understands the 
value of a packaged item. To him 
the sale of a package means a clean 
deal with no leftover tag ends to lose 
money. Each length of Van-Packer 
chimney, one- and two-foot lengths, 
comes in its own safety container. It 
is the same idea that took crackers out 
of the barrel and put them in boxes: 
“No losses through damage; no waste, 
no spoilage.” 

Van-Packer manufactures chim- 
neys in sections, under controlled fac- 
tory conditions. Each section comes 
in one- and two-foot lengths. ‘These 
sections are added together to make 
a chimney of any height. Everything 
needed to install the chimney comes in 
a package. This includes the support, 
the roof flashing, the roof housing 
the rain cap. Even the cement to 
join the sections together is mixed. 

The sections, cylindrical in form, 
are lined with fireclay tile liner. The 
wall of the sections is made of cement 
and vermiculite. Vermiculite is ex- 
panded mica. The cement is a special 
acid-proof furnace cement. A can of 
the cement is packed in each section 
package. It is just enough to cement 
that section to the next one. 

Up to now the target for most all 
of the sales effort has been the jobber, 
dealer and builder. Ninety-five per- 
cent of all advertising has been pretty 
much confined to business papers. Di- 


rect mail and personal contac: 
have been aimed at these. 
There was a time in the beginning 
during part of 1947 and 1948, whe; 
many chimneys were sold by mail. 
Small advertisements were placed jp 
consumer media and chimneys were 
shipped one at a time to farmers and 
home owners in Maine, Minvesota 
Montana, and other states. The smal] 
advertisement merely stated: ‘Need 
a Chimney?” The letters poured in, 
People needed chimneys, they had 
chimney problems, and here at long 
last was the answer to some of them, 
Three-hundred chimneys were sold to 
individuals in 1947 by mail alone. 
The Van-Packer Corp. has not 
been a big rich organization with 
million dollars to spend on advertis- 
ing and promotion. Very carefull 
financed, the plan has been to groy 
step-by-step and in keeping with 
ability to pay. Within a year or two 
now that manufacturing facilities 
have been tripled, it may likely de. 
velop into a major advertising ac- 
count. Now approximately 5% of 
sales are allotted for advertising. 


also 


Advertising to Expand 


The Van-Packer Corp. is just now 
getting into consumer advertising 
with the idea of again developing < 
pattern so that it can go into adver- 
tising with a planned program for 
next year. The planned advertising 
program for 1952 still calls for build- 
ing a jobber organization to the point 
where almost any consumer can find 
a local supply. For example, in its 
consumer program Van-Packer tried 
space in Successful Farming to tell 
the farmer that here is a chimney he 
can install himself. Within a few 
days after publication 109 inquiries 
had been received. All inquiries were 
referred to local dealers for follow- 
ups. ‘The sales department has just 
developed a three-card, folded mailing 
piece that immediately gets the 
inquiry into the hands of the jobber 
the dealer, and the jobber salesman. 

One of the hardest nuts the Van- 
Packer chimney salesman has_ been 
called on to crack, according to \Ir. 
Mayer, is inertia. For 750 years no 
one had ever taken time to improve a 
chimney. So why do anything about 
it? The old type chimney worked all 
right; it functioned — satisfactoi'ly. 
Why try to improve it? 

Building a chimney required no 
vast skill. You simply laid one stone, 
or one brick, on another, aroun 
hole, until you got high enough. ‘Then 
you stopped. The cost? So what! 
One of those things you couldn’t :\in 
out on. The inertia was due to ni 
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Why put lace 


ott 


Mm tennis pants? \ 


All tennis players wear pants . . . and what’s 
the difference if you add a bit of lace? 
Just this—a promotion idea that | 
is truly great . . . produces sensational results. 
Likewise . . . practically every advertiser uses advertising 
at the point of sale . . . but of the many displays that go to market, 
only occasional ones are endowed with great selling ideas . . . ideas 


that win a product top attention at the retail outlet. 
When it comes to creating advertising at the point of sale, our 
nationwide organization has produced far more than its share 


of sensational selling ideas. Perhaps it’s because we 


specialize in advertising at the point of sale... 


and are content with nothing but the best. 


Let us show how we can put that extra trimming of 


real sales punch in your advertising at the point of sale. 


WRITE NOW for idea kit of point-of-sale ideas that 
; Ope click! Chicago Show Printing Co.,2660 N. Kildare, Chicago 39; 
7 Aarne dbay'y, 400 Madison Ave., New York 17. 

CHICAGO | 


-ithographed displays for indoor and outdoor use 


s a 
ardboard Displays * Cloth and Kanvet Fiber Banners and Pennants * Mystik® Self-Stik Labels SU 4 
Animated Displays « Mystik® Self-Stik Displays ¢ Econo Truck Signs Ve. at the POINT-OF- SALE 


tanzall Outdoor Signs * Mystik® Can and Bottle Holders @ Booklets and Folders 
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LETTERS THAT SELL 


Tangibles and Intangibles 


C. D. Maddy 
505 Fifth Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 
(MUrray Hill 2-3757) 


“Clever letters’ are those 


which you show to others, 
but which fail to get your re- 
mittances for the item the 
letters hoped to sell. 


a 


PIONEER 
Balloons 


Sell 


Shoes 


Ce Ae tee Ie Mee ntl sn he 
~ . 


Little feet walk farther to 
the shoe stores that give 
balloons! And the kids 
drag along their parents, 
America’s original * ‘Captive Audience.” 
In any promotion don’t forget that there’ s 
money in Sonny — and Susie, too! Your 
sales message on PIONEER Qualatex 
“Floating Billboards’ not only advertises 
but se//s your product. 

PIONEER balloons as package inserts, 
tie-ons or self- liquidators pep up sales of 
any product! Printed in non-fading, crack- 
less pigments, gorgeous colors. Our Ad 
Service De partment giv es 
you ideas, samples, im- 
print information. Write 
to The PIONEER Rubber 
Company, 179 Tiffin Road, 
Willard, Obso. 


oe i.” Py, 
a * Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
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ing more than lack of thinking. Most 


of us don’t like to think anyway. 


Again, vou don’t build a chimney 
every day. Show a man how he can 
cut his meat bill, or the price of his 
milk or eggs and he is interested. He 
thinks a lot about such costs. Stop a 
man on the street and say to him: “‘! 
can show you how to build a bette: 
chimney at half your usual cost.” 

Try it and note his reaction. The 
chances are he will consider you a 
candidate for a butterfly net. It’s 
like getting on a bus with a sprig of 
celery over your ear. Van-Packet 
selling must be keyed to the market. 

As the packaged chimney has de- 
veloped the jobbers have become 
chimney specialists. Some sell only to 
dealers; some sell only to lumber 
dealers ; some sell only to heating con- 
tractors. “here are some who sell to 
builders in their cities and to dealers 
outside of cities. “Today, the stocking 
jobbers buy in truck or carloads. 


The Best Salesmen 


“Our best final salesman, the man 
who sells to the ultimate user,” says 
Mr. Mayer, ‘is, of course, the local 
jobber or dealer salesman who is 
known in his community. We show 
him that the Van-Packer is a quality 
product, that it is a fire safe chim- 
ney, and will do the job better. We 
prove to him that the chimney is ac- 
cepted generally everywhere by all 
men and organizations whose job is to 
insure safety against fire. We prove 
further, that no fire has ever been 
known to develop from a Van-Packer. 

“When he, the local, trusted neigh- 
bor tells that story to his friends 
his home neighborhood, he becomes a 
better salesman for us than we could 
possibly train and send in. It is be- 
cause of this that we have had to em- 
ploy and train our own sales force. 
It is their job to help the jobber or 
dealer salesman, the man who meets 
the final user.”’ 

One more factor that automatically 
helps the Van-Packer Corp. is that in 
almost every village and hamlet in 
the nation is the returning G.I. The 
Army has accepted and used the Van- 
Packer chimney in its barracks and 
camp buildings across the country. 
Returning soldiers are familiar with 
the chimney. If the home folks are 
planning a building job, the G.I. is 
likely to say: ““There’s a new kind of 
chimney job, Dad. The Army uses 
it. Better look into it.” 

Ask any Van-Packer salesman how 
his chimney stacks up with the old 
brick chimney and he'll crack down 
with the statement that here is some- 
thing better, safer, less expensive. His 


sales talk will sound like this 

“The reason this is the best «hj; 
ney you can erect today is becani-e jt 
the satest, because of the threv-inch 
insulating wall. ‘This keeps the heat 
in the chimney and keeps the flue 
gases hot all the way to the top. Thar 
results in a quicker starting draft 
and a better draft. The insulating 
wall is so safe that it is approved fo; 
installation right next to wood at the 
floor, ceiling and roof of a home. It 
is necessary to keep a brick chimney 
two inches away from wood. 

“What's more, it is thoroughly ap- 
proved for all fuels—gas, oil, coal o1 
wood—and although it comes in one 
size only, this one size will handle 
the heating unit for any one- or two- 
story house. It saves money too and 
here’s how...” 


Five-Point Sales Story 


In current literature and advertis 
ing the Van-Packer Corp. comes up 
with a five-point argument to prove 
that it is America’s ‘‘No. 1 Packaged 
Chimney.” In this five distinct ele- 
ments are approached. ‘The point of 
the argument, as always, is Van- 
Packer is ‘‘More profit to you.” 

The Van-Packer chimney is first, 
it says, with these: 

Dealers: Because it is a fast-mov- 
ing profit item. Easy to handle. 

Jobbers: It is nationally adver- 
tised and pre-sold direct to prospects 
through leading business publications. 

Builders: Installation time is cut 
to a fraction. It eliminates job delays 
and saves time and money. 

Heating Contractors: “They now 
install the complete heating job from 
furnace to flue and make more money. 

Home Owners: Safeguards home 
and family. It gives better draft, and 
will last as long as the home it serves 

And then here is a little booklet 
among other Van-Packer literature, 
titled ‘Man, Fire and the Saber 
Tooth Tiger.” Do you happen to 
know that the world had fire tor 
150,000 years or more before it had 
chimneys? That in 700 A.D. the peo 
ple of southern Europe began to bui'd 
fires in the middle of their rooms 
letting the smoke escape througa 
holes in the ceiling? That the first 
chimney did not appear until the 
Norman Conquest about 1200 A.D.? 

So now, the factory-built packaged 
chimney—and who’s one of its user: ? 

Answer: the atomic commissi¢ 
There for sure is an outfit that keers 
up-to-date. 

Three factories are making it. Th: 
are at Buda, and Carbon Cliffs, 
and Montreal, Can. The avera 
Van-Packer chimney costs $67 li: 
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Crop of concrete... 


The future farmer may grow building blocks, 
sidewalks, or slabs in the field! Michigan State 
College has discovered that 3 parts of corncobs, 


1 part cement, 2 parts sand, and a little hydrated 


lime makes swell concrete. Corncob concrete blocks 
insulate better, weigh less, take nails easily, can 
be painted, stand up well in weather, have many 
uses for farm and storage buildings...as reported 
recently in SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING links the agricultural 
research and practical application . . . is the source 
book, guide, and manual for the businessman 
farmer... and of equal interest and importance 
to the farm homemaker, furnishing ideas and 
inspiration for better farm living. 


Farming is a business which 
constantly develops new methods, 
techniques, and products, fresh 
species, better ways of increasing 
production and profits . .. growing 
larger cash crops, pigs and poultry, 
more efficiently at lower cost. No 
other industry is changing so fast! 


Agriculture’s phenomenal progress has paced a 
rapid rise in farm living... which today equals or 
exceeds the best suburban standards. Building new 
homes, remodelling, adding rumpus rooms and 
nurseries, period furniture, decorations and designs 
... the best farm homemakers are the best class 
market in the US! 


Prime prospects for national advertisers are 
the SuccEssFUL FARMING audience of 1,200,000 
families... nearly a million concentrated in the 
fifteen agricultural Heart states, on the nation’s best 
farms .. . with the best soil, brains, and techniques, 
largest property investment, highest yields and 

incomes. The average SF subscriber’s 
earnings are more than 50°% above 
the US farm average: 
Mostly missed by general media, 
lightly touched by television, the 
market is penetrated deeply only by 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, with high family readership, 
wide influence based on nearly a half century of 
service. To balance national advertising effort, get 
maximum sales, you need this market and medium! 
For full facts, call the nearest SF office. 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING Company, Des Moines, 
...New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


1—The Reporting Team 


Joe Martin is a News reporter who 
has been places and done things... 
such as bringing little Ann Chisari to 
New York from China... and asking 
Public Officials quite embarrassing 
questions, such as... 

What is being done to collect the 
38,000 delinquent Federal Income Tax 
claims in the Third (largest Internal 
Revenue) District, ie. Manhattan 
north of 34th Street? 

The PO in this instance was Monroe 
Dowling, then the Internal Revenue 
Collector of the Third District. 

Martin wasn’t wildly happy over 
this Dec. 14 assignment, because (a) 
The News had carried a somewhat 
critical editorial about the Collector on 
Dec. 12; 


Anyway, he phoned Mr. Dowling 


and (b) he didn’t like taxes. 


who thought it was a gag, but gave 
him an appointment anyway. 


M ARTIN’S teammate on tax stories is 
Jim Desmond, rewrite man. Joe does 
the leg work, digs deep, ferrets facts. 
Jim takes the data, puts music to the 
words. Desmond did the outstanding 
job in New York City on the Kefauver 
hearings, has a long string of exciting 
byline stories to his credit. Martin and 
Desmond talked over the angles on 
the new assignment. 


cS 


S Dally SNEWS © 


2—The Collector 


On Monday, Dec. 17, Martin met 
Mr. Monroe Dowling. The Collector 
was cooperative, told all his department 
heads to show Martin everything. 

For five days Joe asked questions, 
looked at records, talked with Bureau 
employees; decided that the District's 
record of delinquents was no worse 
than some stores’ experience with slow 
payers, and picked up interesting yarns. 

One day, walking around the fifth 
floor, Martin noticed that the filing 
cabinets were not standard, but small, 
card size. Mr. Dowling explained that 
the cards were records of undelivered 
refunds, due the taxpayers who had 
changed addresses. 

Martin did some random checking, 
estimated average undelivered refunds 
at about $38. Many ran over $100. He 
offered to trace some of the people due 
refunds, thought a $100 check would 
surprise the recipient and maybe make 
a good human interest story. Collector 
Dowling was agreeable. 


3—The Commissioner 


On the night of Jan. 3. as Martin 
tried to figure out where he might find 
some refund-due taxpayers, the Big 
Idea burgeoned ... Why ferret out a 
few people, when publishing lots of 
names of lots of people would make a 
lot of people happy? 

Next day he told the Idea to Jim 
Desmond, who suggested publishing 
only the names with $100 or more 
refunds due them. The two of them 
sold Dick Clarke and Bob Shand. News 
editors, and were assigned to find out 
if the proposal was practicable—and 
perfectly Legal. 

Martin knew nobody in the |RB 
in Washington, and phoned Harry 
Schneider, Public Relations Officer ... 
about an idea which might save the 
500,000 man 
hours in a year. Interested? . . . Heck 


Bureau an estimated 
ves, said Mr. Schneider, and arranxed 
an appointment with John B. Dun. ap. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenu 
On Jan. 7, Martin and Desm:nd 
took a plane to Washington, met he 
Commissioner, and spilled their Ica. 
Mr. Dunlap was enthusiastic. ad 
cancelled all his appointments, left '1¢ 
building to scout up John W. Snycrr, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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4-The Secretary 

The Secretary was at a reception for 
Prime Minister Churchill, striped pants 
and everything. Commissioner Dunlap 
crashed the party, and briefly bent Mr. 
Snyder’s ear. 

Whereupon the Secretary left the 
Prime flat, and hastened to a huddle 
with the Treasury Department lawyers. 
The legal beagles buzzed the lawbooks, 
but brought up no statute that in spirit 
or letter restricted the publication of 
refunds to taxpayers. Two hours later, 
Martin had Mr. Snyder’s okay, strictly 
legal. Even better, he had the promise 
of both the Commissioner and the 
Secretary not to leak the story. 

Martin and Desmond phoned Harry 
Nichols, city editor, who lined up staff. 

\t 9:30 am on Jan. 8, Martin with 
two reporters and three copy-boys. 
started copying names in the Third 
Di-trict office. Three more News men 
arrived later. Nobody left, meals were 
brought in. By 2:30 next morning, 
all refunds of more than $100 were 


isted—5,276 names. 

Jutside the thin partition, the News 
lis‘ers heard reporters on other papers 
sing if the office had any hot stories 


tolay ... Just like in the movies. 
feaser ads Saturday, Jan. 12 told 

\-w Yorkers they had $5,000,000 due 

—-ee the Sunday News tomorrow. 
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5—The Story 


Publication of the lists started in the 
Jan. 13 Sunday News. The sensational 
story continued for nine days. And 
New Yorkers began to believe in Santa! 

The News list included scores of big 
names, thousands of nobodies! 

Within a month, 3,378 taxpayers in 
the Third District—65°% of the names 
listed in The News—had secured their 
refunds totaling $431,141! 


The NEWS tipped off its sister papers, 
the Chicago Tribune and Washington 
Times-Herald, in time to publish the 
local refund lists on Jan. 13. In all, 
492 papers followed the News beat. A 
month later. 46.620 taxpayers had their 
$2.000.168 refunds from Uncle Sugar. 


‘ 


And bouquets for an “outstanding 
public service” came from Secretary 
Snyder, Commissioner Dunlap, both 
Senators Taft (R) and Lehman (D)... 
Representative Martin (R), House 
Ways and Means Committee Chairman 
Doughton (D), and King (D), Chairman 
House Committee on tax scandals, who 
praised this paper for “true public 
service in the highest tradition of the 
American press.”... My, my! Imagine 
important Democrats saying such nice 
things of The News! 


6—The Payoff 


Finding money for the taxpayers is 
something new for The News. . . but 
finding money for advertisers isn’t. 

The News can find customers for 
anything simply because it has so 
many customers of its own. Finding 
people with money who want things 
isn’t hard when you have more than 
2.125.000 circulation daily, and over 
4,100,000 on Sunday ... 


advertisers have found out! 


as sO many 


When so many people prefer a paper, 
buy it every morning, without benefit 
of carrier boy,subscription contract or 
cuckoo clock premiums... and read it 
regularly, habitually . . . how can an 
advertiser miss? In the world’s biggest 
best metropolitan market? 

If you have anything worthwhile to 
say or sell, you can find more audience 
or market, more easily, in this medium 
than in any other in the whole world. 
And at a lower cost! ... Find out more 


about what The News can find for you! 


New York News 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17 


More than twice the circulation— 
daily and Sunday—of any other 
newspaper in America! 


LAMPOONING THE BOSSES: On turnabout day, C&S sales 
managers took over the big sales meeting. Cuban Juan Palli 
(seated) plays role of sales manager who inherits controlling 
interest in company. No holds were barred in the script and... 


THE REAL BOSSES... 


whoop it up when they see field men 
take over executive chairs, turn company upside down. It was a 
reverse-twist conference when C&S President Stewart (left) 
and G. W. Davidson, district s.m., let staffers take the reins. 


Brass Shuts Up; Field Men Run 
C & S Sales Conference 


Object: $16,000,000 in sales in 1952. Chicago & Southern 
Air Lines abandon long-winded orations by management, 


ask salesmen to present policies and plans for quota-bust- 
ing. Verdict: "Most effective sales meeting we ever had." 


BY WANDA CHRIS STONE 


There comes a time in the history 
of every business when top manage- 
ment should take a back seat, a time 
when the brass should be seen and 
not heard. 

This time recently came to Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines, Inc., Mem- 
phis, and became the motivating idea 
behind the most successful sales con- 
ference the company: has ever held. 

The time-worn theory that a sales 
conterence should be planned, di- 
rected and participated in by manage- 
ment was thrown to the four winds 
by the sales department of C&S this 
year. John J. Shad, general sales 
manager, assigned the speakers’ table 
to the men from the field. 

Here’s what they did with it: In 
a streamlined one-day sales confer- 
ence that covered a varied agenda 
of topics, they answered just about 


112 


every question in the mind of every 
person, with one exception: “Will 
the company provide Christmas cards 
this vear?” 

Here’s how they did it: With Gen- 
eral Sales Manager Shad as advisor, 
the C&S system was divided into two 
regions: The northern covered \Iem- 
phis north to Chicago and Detroit; 
the southern embraced cities south of 
Memphis to Houston and New Or- 
leans and the international division 
—Havana, Cuba, Kingston, Jamaica, 
Caracas, Venezuela. 

Shad appointed D. J. Langland, 
district sales manager in Chicago, 
chairman of the northern region and 
E. J. Bissell, district sales manager 
in Houston, chairman of the southern. 

Langland and Bissell met with 
Shad and made up an agenda. Topics 
to be discussed were assigned by 


Langland and Bissell to city and dis- 
trict sales managers in their regions. 
Each man selected to present a topic 
at the conference was requested to 
contact each sales manager in his 
region before preparing the assign- 
ment. When he presented it at the 
conference he represented the think- 
ing of every man in the region. For 
some of the men, it was the first time 
they had ever been given an oppor- 
tunity to speak at a sales conference 

.. and they were terrific! 

Original plans had called for sep- 
arate meetings, one in Chicago and 
one in Houston, but in the final plan- 
ning Bissell, Langland and Shad de- 
cided to try for one session, one day. 
They selected Houston as the most 
convenient spot and, with the com- 
pany’s Constellations, all the men 
could travel to and from the confer- 
ence in a few hours. 

The meeting was opened at 8:0 
A.M. by General Sales Manager Shad. 
Briefly outlining objectives for the 
year, he was followed by G. J. Kel- 
ler, director of sales promotion end 
cargo, who told the group about oiit- 
standing promotions now in ‘he 
planning stages which will com) 
ment their sales efforts. G. E. She'd, 
director, and H. J. Kowe, assistant 
director of agency and interline sa/vs, 
outlined plans being developed > 
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Total Lineage 38,081,593 Florida's Most 
—a gain of 1,831,895 lines in 1951 


Complete Newspaper 


Figures like these underscore the spec- 
tacular growth of Florida’s fabulous 
Gold Coast, and The Miami Herald’s 
comprehensive coverage of this year 


‘round, billion dollar market. See your 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
STORY BROOKS & FINLEY, National Reps. 
A. S. GRANT, Atlanta 
SB&F man for all the facts. 


Affiliated Stations — WQAM, WQAM-FM 


MIAMI -- An International Market 


nner" 
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Chances are this gentleman never 
jockeyed six reindeer, nor slipped 
through the sky in a sleigh. 


Know who he is? He’s that fellow 
down the street, your friend, the 
local banker. Santa Complex, you 
ask? Yes, sir. He’s the man who 
spends his time busily helping 
others — getting the farmer new 
equipment, feathering a nest for 
young marrieds, modernizing a 
store for the grocer, building a plant 
for the industrialist—yes, continu- 
ally making-his customers happier 


The 


‘man / 


- 
$ 


with the 


and his community a finer place in 
which to dwell. 


He’s a man of influence, is the 
banker, a man whose knowledge is 
available to all. But, to inform his 
customers of products and services 
that can be useful to them... your 
products or services, too... he must 
be well informed himself. That’s 
why bankers study carefully the 
editorial and advertising pages of 
their own magazine, BANKING, 
Journal of the American Bankers 
Asso¢iation, 12 East 36th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y, 


| Santa Claus 


Gomplex 


their department. This took one hoy; 

The next 15 minutes were shared 
by T. M. Miller, vice-president oj 
trafic and sales, and George F. 
Bounds, director of public relations 
who gave the sales managers a good 


picture of the next four monrhs’ ad. 
vertising campaign. The company’s 


advertising agency, Laughlin-\Vilsop. 
Baxter & Persons, Houston, liad pro. 
vided advance proofs of al! adver. 
tisements to appear in newspapers and 


other media. In addition to providing 


an attractive backdrop for the speak. 
ers, this display was invaluable jp 
giving the sales managers ideas for 


timely tie-ins—with the result of more 
effective sales efforts. 

J. W. Meyer, general trafic map. 
ager, covered his department’s varied 
activities in another 15 minutes. 

During a 15-minute intermission, 
sales managers scratched items from 
their notes because some ot! their 
questions had already been answered, 
From 10:00 o’clock on the meeting 
was theirs. Their agenda covered a 
wide range of subjects. During the 
morning session the men in the north- 
ern region expressed their views, ex- 
plained their problems and made sug- 
gestions for better management on 
nine topics. 

D. J. Langland, district sales man- 
ager in Chicago, represented the 
northern region on how to make 
travel agents produce in a competitive 
market. He pointed out that although 
C&S keeps travel agents well sup- 
plied with illustrated folders, infor- 
mation about the playgrounds in the 
Caribbean, the company’s plans for 
improvement in service. the travel 
agents are not being advised of ad- 
vertising and promotional plans which 
will help them in selling C&S. 


Merchandising the Advertising 


As a direct result, the con 
manager of interline and agency sale 


George E. Shedd, immediately ob- 
tained advance proofs of all adver- 
tisements the company plans during 


the spring and summer, had them re- 
produced on a double-page sprea 


d 
(newspaper size) and mailed to all 
travel agents representing the com- 


pany. A letter explained how the 
travel agent can benefit by other 
media, such as a new 16-mm olor 
film “West Indies, Ho!’ now >eing 
shown in major cities to thousands 
of potential vacationers. 

J. L. Copland, district sales an- 
ager in St. Louis, whose topic, “|: ffec- 
tive Aircruise Selling Through 
Planned Promotion,” developed ‘nto 
a problem which activated the >ack- 
row audience. 
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. Nan- With the pushing pace of business 
on today, your business problems won't 
ge wait. That’s why the Best Informed 
ssiOn, Men in your Field so often take their 
Ms Tron business papers home to read. Com- 
ot thei petition won't stand still, or costs 
nswered, stay put; and new products come so 
eeting fast you’ve got to read every issue. 
vered a You need the news of what’s new, 
ring the what's happening ... the what-to- 
e north. do-and-how ...and the what-to-do- 
CWS, €X- it-with that you find in the editorial 
ide sug- and advertising pages. It pays to 
ma Ss read both... thoroughly . . . at home 
or on the job. That’s what keeps you 
les man- one of the Best Informed Men in 
ted the your Field. 
O make 
petitive This business paper in your hand 
though has a plus for you, because it’s 
ae a member of the Associated 
ae Business Publications. It’s a paid 
110T- circulation paper that must earn 
s in the its readership by its quality. And 
eee it’s one of a leadership group of 
“oh business papers that work to- 
el gether to add new values, new 
ad- usefulness, new ways to make 
s which the time you give to your business 
C paper profitable time. 
ivieia sa abhal Setere aie eo a. eaaereie @larere 
‘tising 
NEXT ISSUE the Best Informed 
Sater oe Men in your Field will be reading... 
ICs, 
C ov- a s 
ve [| How Standard Oil Builds 
cone I Executive Manpower 
spread When a key man moves, California 
all Standard’s Office of Executive De- 
e m- velopment is in a position to suggest 
yw the a «ualified candidate to take his 
het pl He’s in the company’s own 
slo ra and all the facts about him 
eng are available within minutes. 
. ’ By H. L. Samuelson, Manager 
: Executive Development 
’ “4 Stendard Oil Company of California 
hrough 
s ® 
A eee werrrtrrtrrreites |. ee 
One of « series of ads prepared by 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
MENT 
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This is C&S: 


Bridging 5,749 air route miles with 
300-mile-an-hour ships, the Chicago 
and Southern Air Line system links 
industrial centers of mid-continent to 
playgrounds of Cuba and the oil- 
rich enterprises of Venezuela. Its 
Chicago and Southern traffic areas, 
rapidly growing in commercial activ- 
ity, brought C&S an increase of 
42°, in domestic passenger miles in 
1951, earned its shareholders the 
highest dividends in the firm's his- 
tory. C&S was founded in 1933 by 
Carleton Putnam, now cnairman of 


the board. 


Copland pointed out that the com- 
pany’s aircruise program, which in- 


cludes several all-expense aircruise 
packages in Cuba, Jamaica and 
Venezuela, presents an unlimited 


selling field for district sales man- 
agers, but for lack of proper tools 
to work with the sales manager often 
loses out on a sale. 

For example, a sporting goods 
firm approached him with the idea of 
purchasing two aircruise packages to 
use aS a prize in a promotion of 
sportswear. The company’s participa- 
tion would amount to supplying 
photographs of Jamaica to be used in 
a folder in promoting a contest for 
the best design of sportswear to be 
worn in Jamaica. Copland stated 
he had asked the general office for 
photographs but did not receive them. 

In a follow-through discussion, it 
was learned that Copland had _ re- 
quested engravings and line cuts, but 
the promotion was published as an 
offset printing job, and for lack of 
accurate information on the ultimate 
use of the photographs he had not 
been supplied with the proper tools. 
It was also learned that he had not 
fully understood the use of the com- 
pany’s photograph file, and that the 
tools he had needed were included 
in a photograph kit which had been 
in his office for several months. 

Closer cooperation in placing radio 


advertising was requested by V. S. 
Rayburn, city sales manager in 
Evansville. Rayburn, one of nine 
C&S sales managers conducting a 
five-minute aviation news broadcast 
each week on local radio stations, 


felt that since the radio stations con- 
cerned supply the time free as a pub- 
lic service, the company should con- 


ae 
soi 


One medium is all you 
need buy in Akron because 
one newspaper reaches all 


buyers in the rich Akron 


market. 


For a complete selling 
program at one low cost, use 
Akron’s one and only daily 


newspaper. 


BEACON 
JOURNAL 


Evening & Sunday 


John §. Knight, Publisher 
Story Brooks & Finley, 
Nat. Rep. 


CUT AUTO 
FLEET COSTS 


* Based on actual 
reports by General 
Auto clients 


“GENERAL” FLEET 
RENTAL PLANS 


Includes 
gas & oil 


PLAN A 


with 


cors 
Fleets of 100 oF _ 
low annvol mileog 


pER MONTH A9°° 


PER CAR 
Maintenance and non-maintenance plans available on 
mileage or flat monthly rental basis. All plans include 
license plates, replacement in case of fire, theft or serious 
damage. New cors every 12 months 


Fleets of 10 to 1,000 


FORDS, CHEVROLETS 


Immediate Delivery! 


————E_ 


Highest Prices Paid for Your Present Fleet 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


RENTAL CO 


Coast-to-Coast 


GENERAL AUT 


HAROLD B. ROBINSON 


Three $8200 Wrist Watches 
for the Best Answers: 


HOW MANY SQUARE MILES 
WILL KBIG COVER? 


Simple, quick and easy! Fill in below, and 
mail to KBIG, your estimate of how many 
square miles of land KBIG will cover 
within its half-millivolt area. Here’s some 


information to help you make the most 
accurate estimate: 
KBIG will focus 10,000 watts of sealed- 


beam power on 740 kilocycles daytime, di- 
recting it across the Great Salt Water 
Route to Southern California from a triple- 
tower antenna atop Catalina Island. 


We have three beautiful $200 Chronograph 
wrist watches (or if you prefer, 17-jewel 
ladies’ wrist watches)—one for each of 
those whose estimates come closest to the 
actual coverage, as determined by an inde- 
pendent FCC-approved consulting engineer. 


Any principal or employee of advertising 
agencies (save our own) and advertisers 
may enter. Entries must be postmarked 
no later than May 1. Judges’ decision final. 
Winner announced within two weeks after 
start of broadcasting in early May. If 
ties, duplicate prizes awarded 


esseeeee MAIL ENTRY NOW eaceacn: 


KBIG H 
6540 Sunset Blvd. 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

My Estimate is Sq. Mi. 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 

CITY 


Livingston 8-5000 
6610 N. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 26, PA. 


BRAND NEW PLYMOUTHS 


HOW TO REDUCE THE COST OF AUTOMOTIVE TRANSPORTATION” 


sider these stations first when plac- 
ing advertising. 

As a result George E. Bounds and 
the advertising agency arranged a 
trial schedule of spot announcements 
in seven cities. 

These are typical examples of the 
way the sales managers presented 
problems and how they were han- 
dled. Each topic discussed resulted in 
direct and immediate action. If pos- 
sible, answers to requests were given 
on the spot, such as that of R. L. 
Young, district sales manager in New 
Orleans. Young suggested that the 
company’s new 
folder be used in a novel way in the 
“Roosevelt Review,” publication of 
the Roosevelt Hotel in New Or- 
leans. Young wanted to place an ad- 
vertisement in this publication (S60 
for space) and have the actual folder 
tipped in over the advertisement at a 
cost of S83. If the 6,000 people re- 
ceiving this publication take out the 


would provide one-plane-direct 
ice from Chicago to Mexico (Cj 
Another, with Trans World Airling 
would give Houston direct one-pla 
service to New York City and 

Pittsburgh. 

W. T. Arthur, vice-president 
charge of operations, told the gro 
about the new 44-passenger 
Liner 340’s and explained brief 
why C&S chose this new transpor 
to replace the present DC-3 flee 
He asked for their cooperation. 

T. F.. Hambleton, treasure 
brought the men a condensed versj 
of the 1951 annual report, which ; 
flected the efforts of the sales person. 
nel—who were just 3% away fro; 
their 1951 sales goal—in the recor 
breaking $1,130,959 earned — las 
vear. He gave them a lift with ¢ 
news that C&S stock is to be liste 
on the New York Stock Exchang 
after April 9. 

W. T. Beebe, 


Convair. 


four-color aircruise 


vice-president 


folder, the advertisement tells the charge of personnel, told the grow 
next person where he can get one. the status of the company’s retire. 


The southern region’s agenda fol- 
lowed the same general topics which 
had been presented by the men from 
the North. Additional ideas were ad- 
vanced, and if the same problems 
cropped up again, top management 
in the back row learned that here 
vas something that needed to be ad- 
justed. 


ment income plan and suggested tha 
they act now by hiring and training 
women wherever possible to counter- 
act a manpower shortage which wil 
undoubtedly develop during the next 
few months. 


How Much for ‘52? 

This was no personal gripe ses- 
sion: It was the viewpoint of the 
salesman. It was the simple approach 
to the problem of accurately getting 
the “feel of the field.” One of the 
two most important factors in the 
plan to bring the CXS sales organiza- 
tion to a point of collective action 
for the benefit of the entire organiza- 
tion had been found: Management 
understood the problems faced by the 
men charged with carrying out the 
company’s policies. 

Now it was time for the other 
factor: the problems faced by man- 
agement. The listening post came to 
the speakers’ table and without ex- 
ception talks were brief, concise and 
packed with information, the kind 
ot information that eliminates doubt. 
For example: 

Sidney <A. Stewart, president, 
spoke a little less than five minutes. 
He gave the men the thinking of top 
management on the question that has 


The entire day had been building 
up to the climax: the distribution o: 
the 1952 sales quotas. The system 
wide goal of $16,000,000 in_ passen- 
ger, air express and air freight reve 
nue was to be apportioned to the 
sales managers according to the size 
and nature of their respective terri- 
tories. The amount to be allotted 
each man had been a closely guarde 
secret until the moment he was pre: 
sented a Convair model mounted or 
an ash tray with his name and quot 
engraved on the base. 

The evening was an eye-opener 1 
many ways. First, the norther 
region surprised and delighted th 
group with a veritable Santa Clau: 
bag of gifts, distributed as door prizes. 

In a skit titled “If I Were King! 
they provided rollicking entertain 
ment by demonstrating how the 
would behave in top management po 
sitions. 


By keen characterizat ons 
been making the rounds of airline they displayed acting abilities as well 
circles in the past weeks: Will the as a surprising knowledge of the men 
company merge with another airline? at the helm. Laughter was heartiest 


In two and a half minutes, L. E. 
Black, assistant general counsel, told 
the group the status of two impor- 
tant interchange proposals the com- 
pany has submitted to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for approval. One, 
with Pan American World Airways, 


from the corner receiving the biggest 
jolt. 

It was final proof that a sales con- 
ference—from the most serious topic 
on the agenda to the no-holds-ba ‘red 
entertainment session — can _ and 
should be run by the men in the f eld. 
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techniques of catalog design and organization— 
you wil! gain the advantage of our first-hand knowl- 
edge of the buying practices and information needs 
of buyers in each of these five markets. 

Sweet’s catalog specialists stand ready to help you 
design, produce or distribute your market -special- 


} ized catalogs. Our services cover the entire range 


of catalog procedure—starting from the planning 
stage and ending with printed copies open under the 
eyes of your prospective buyers. You may order 
these services separately, or in any combination. 
Year after year Sweet’s handles more catalogs 
than any other organization—in 1951, over thirty- 
eight million copies. 

Whether your problem is one of catalog content 
and format, or of good printing at reasonable cost, 
or of catalog distribution to cover your market ef- 
fectively, or simply to get relief from a vast 
amount of time-consuming work—you will find 
the help you need in the Sweet’s organization. 
The Sweet’s District Manager in your territory 
will detail these services in terms of your partic- 
ular requirements. Call him in for a discussion of 
your catalog needs. 


New York 18—119 West 40th Street—LOngacre 3-0700 
Boston 16—31 St. James Avenue—HAncock 6-0700 
Buffalo 2—70 Niagara Street—CLeveland 8200 

Chicago 54—700 Merchandise Mart—WHitehall 4-4400 
Cincinnati 2—American Building— GArfield 2800 
Cleveland 15—1422 Euclid Avenue—CHerry 1-7256 


Detroit 26—548 Free Press Building—WOodward 1-2745 


Los Angeles 17—1709 West 8th Street—DUnkirk 3-1177 


Philadelphia 7—1321 Arch Street—LOcust 7-4326 
Pittsburgh 19—411 Seventh Avenue—ATlantic 1-8220 


St. Louis 1—721 Olive Street—CHestnut 7388 


here is how Sweet's 


can work for you 
You may order these services sep- 
arately, o: in any combination. 


catalog design — Sweet's design de- 
partment is staffed by experienced consultants, 
technical copywriters, draftsmen and artists. 
Your individual requirements, whatever they 
may be, receive individual treatment by men 
specially trained for this work. 


plan—consultation and analysis of products 
and markets; determination of catalog’s objec- 
tive, scope, content and distribution. 


rough dummy—outline of content and format. 


finished dummy—complete content and for- 
mat specifications, ready for production. 


catalog production —secavse of 
the great number of manufacturers’ catalogs 
handled, Sweet's can offer the economies of 
quantity production with no sacrifice of quality. 
Sweet's will take complete charge of the exe- 
cution of orders for any or all of the following: 
drawings, photographs, engravings, type com- 
position, electrotypes, printing and binding. 


catalog distribution-—sweer's 
services are available for either of two types of 
catalog distribution—individual or pre-filed—to 
selected organizations and individuals repre- 
senting the bulk of buying power in the con- 
struction or manufacturing fields. 


individual distribution—by purchase of ac- 
curate lists compiled by Sweet's, or by using 
Sweet's mailing facilities. 


pre-filed distribution—by having catalogs 
filed in bound, indexed collections (files) of. 
manufacturers’ catalogs. This method has the 
advantage of keeping catalogs instantly acces- 
sible at all times in prospective buyers’ offices. 


i 


FREE. This booklet describes 
how Sweet’s services help 
manufacturers improve the 
effectiveness of their catalogs. 


Service 


Can Creative Selling Crack 


Rising Consumer Resistance? 


Too much of the $237 billion in America's take-home 


pay in 1952 may pile up in savings, ANA hears—unless 


sales and advertising are strengthened to ‘‘divert’' them. 


America’s probably — will 
wind up this year richer than ever. 
But unless the sales and advertising 
forces in the are made 
stronger and more creative, and are 
given freer rein, Americans may save 
proportionately more than they spend. 

In a keynote talk betore the spring 
meeting of Association of National 
Advertisers at Hot Springs, Va., Wil- 
liam H. Howard, vice-president of 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., interpreted 
the need for increased selling effort as 
shown in a presentation prepared by 
Arno H. Johnston, vice-president of 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 

The presentation dramatized the 
fact that in 1952 Americans may get 
$237 billion in take-home pay. Even 
with “$107 billion siphoned off for 
food, clothing, rent and other neces- 
sities,” Howard explained, “it would 
leave $130 billion for discretionary 
spending.” 


people 


economy 


People Can Buy More 


He believed that the typical Amer- 
ican “Joe and Bertha can be per- 
suaded to own two cars instead of 
one; two television sets instead of 
one; to travel to Europe or Cali- 
fornia;... to send their kids to camps 
and schools, and to have a couple of 
air-conditioned rooms. I believe that 
Joe can have some extra Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx suits hanging in his 
closets and some Arrow sports, shirts 
in his dresser.” Bertha could be in- 
duced to buy “every labor-saving de- 
vice known. . 

The reason why many Americans 
as yet don't have all these things, 
however, Howard added, is that 
“creative selling’’ is still to be devel- 
oped to equal the “creative produc- 
tion which has been this country’s 
transcendent genius.” 

And the reason why selling has 
not yet been given full play lies large- 
ly in the “Maginot Line” thinking 
of top management in many com- 
panies, which restricts the dollars and 
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the effort available 

Howard concluded: “We = must 
wake up our managements to the 
suicidal aspect of our Maginot Line. 
It is not enough to sit back comfort- 
ably with our historic dollars and 
percents and our twaddle about sell- 
ing expense.” Industry must step out 
and “‘sell Joe—and Bertha—that they 
want more things than they now 
think they do.” 

Promoters of savings also said their 
say at the ANA meeting. 

David W. Tibbott, advertising di- 
rector, New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., pointed out that al- 
though life insurance in force by all 
U. S. companies more than doubled, 
from $103 to $235 billion, between 
1929 and 1950, life insurance own- 
ership per family increased only from 
$3,300 to $4,900. Meanwhile, na- 
tional income per family rose from 
$2,900 to $5,200. The ratio of life 
insurance to yearly income of the 
average family fell from 114 to 94. 

New England Mutual found that 
in this period the share of ordinary 
life insurance held by 22 leading com- 
panies declined from 77 to 72 of 
the total. 22 


to develop it. 


But seven of these 22 in- 
creased their share from 26 to 37%. 

Six of the seven, Tibbott said, have 
run continuing advertising campaigns 
in national media for 18 years or 
longer. In 1950 the six spent 600% 
of the industry’s total $20 million 
in all forms of advertising. 

Premiums—when “used as an in- 
tegral part of advertising and mer- 
chandising plans” and not as a “sub- 
stitute for straight advertising’’—can 
help to add and hold customers, Jo- 
seph Scheideler of Scheideler, Beck 
& Werner, New York agency, told 
the meeting. 

Utility knife and spoon premiums 
offered on the label and can band of 
Sterling salt, he showed, “last year 
produced over 100,000 new custom- 
ers at one and one-half cents 
each.” Each premium is offered at 
the self-liquidating price of 25 cents. 
“Without a word of additional ad- 


vertising, this double-edged -yerch 
dising device brought in o ey 44 
OOO requests.” Of these, 200; 
were new users, and “50%, of the 
new users became repeat cu-tomers. 
With the help of a pin and earring 
offer, Scheideler explained 
Sweet Heart toilet soap in recent year: 


have risen from fourth to secon 
place among seven brands jn thy 
highly-competitive field. 

ae: 

The need for a “jarring touch” + 


combat the trends of “robor retail. 
ing” and robot purchasing by 


onsum- 

ers in such stores, was emphasized } 

E. B. Weiss, merchandising direct; 
of Grey Advertising Agency. 

“This touch of persuasive individ. 


uality,” he said, “must start with 
product feature—a genuine prody 
feature, if possible. And then [this 
must be carried through a//” mer. 
chandising, selling, advertising an¢ 
promotion. 


Robots vs. Brands 


The robot trend—still “‘in its earl 
infancy,” Weiss pointed out, alread) 
has brought “plenty of disconcerting 
evidence” of its effect on manufac- 
turers’ brands: 


“1. The continuing droop in brand 
loyalty.” (The more mechanically 
people buy, the weaker becomes brand 
loyalty.) 


“2. The disconcerting lack of con- 
centration” on a single brand in a 
single line. 


“3. The public’s willingness to buy 
one advertised brand or another—in- 
cluding the retailer’s known brand 
... Sears does about 90% of its $2.7 
billion volume on its 40-odd_ brands 
and spends over $50 million annual- 
ly” to promote them. 

“4. The increasing speed with 
which buying is done in the store... 

“5. The astounding spread in the 
variety of merchandise that is becom 
ing increasingly susceptible to i- 
pulse buying... 

“6. The public’s willingness to bu 
almost any category of merchandise 
under almost any type of retail roof. 
Most large robot retailers or supe! 
markets today “operate true d 
ment stores, . . 

“7. The public’s striking accept- 
ance of self-service and self-select on. 

As the robot trend develops, * Veis 
explained, manufacturers must “cre 
ate a more powerful consume de- 
mand: a more powerful cons ime! 
prefe rence.” 

By making the most of the ¢ cili- 
ties of wholesalers, said H. C. Van 
Arsdale, vice-president of  S:iith 


Kline & French, Inc., Philade!oh 


1a 
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trio holesaler, manufacturers can 
ielp heck the trend toward big 


ind lo vely self-service stores. 


if inufacturers provide them 
with 1e proper ammunition and 
sales k,”’ he added, wholesalers 
an n such ways as gaining dis- 
‘tb - can ‘‘sell your competitive 


of advertising, dealer 
turnover to induce con- 
tinue! display and over-the-counter 
profi and because of the whole- 
saler - lesmen’s intimate knowledge of 
ind juent contact with retailers, 
-an | “prestige and advice in the 
promotion of your line.” 

ft \IcLaughlin, advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Kraft Foods 
Co., Chicago, showed how his com- 
pany “sells” its advertising to its 
sales force. Citing the ANA survey 
of the attitudes of 1,600 salesmen of 
36 panies (“Are Your Salesmen 
Sold on Your Advertising?” SM, 
Feb. 1, 1952), he explained how 
Kratt brought “national” advertising 
down to cases in terms of the individ- 


Ivar re 


S 
{ id 
aU 


ual town, neighborhood and dealer’s 
store. 

Theme of the Kraft presentation 
to its men was “all advertising is 


local.’ Whether Mrs. Housewife is 
reached through magazines, network 
radio or TV, newspapers, handbills 


or whatever, the salesmen are told 
that “what we call ‘national’ adver- 
tising is just a means of buying a lot 
of ‘local’ advertising at a lower cost.” 

Henry Schachte of the Borden Co. 
and Fred B. Manchee of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, repre- 
senting the Advertising Research 
Foundation, reported that the new 
ARF is now supported by 122 sub- 
scribers, who have paid a total of 
$125,100. These include 55 agencies, 
45 advertisers, 20 media and the 


ANA and Four A’s. 


Techniques Important 


In a survey among subscribers as 
to types of projects to be undertaken, 
74% rated research techniques as very 
important—followed by 61%, media 
evaluation; 43%, advertising crafts- 
manship, and 24%, economic and 
market data. 

Of 35 projects suggested, the vote 
among all three groups of members 
was highest (72%) for a study on 
accurate measurement of magazine 
ad readership. The next four in order 
were for a study on radio-TV rating 
services, 65%; magazine audience 
characteristics and duplication, 62¢ 
effect of I'V on magazine and/or 


newspaper reading, 55%, and for a 
study to determine how long people 
remember advertising, 54%. 

The projects committee, headed by 
Manchee, is suggesting to the ARF 
board two long- and two short-range 
projects. The long-range studies are 
on magazine ad readership and radio- 
TV ratings. The short-range would 
be ‘analytical tabulations of findings 
from the Continuing Studies” (being 
made by ARF on readership of news- 
papers, business papers, farm publica- 
tions, car cards, etc.), and a “study 
of advertising expenditures related to 
sales and national income.” 

Wesley I. Nunn of Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana), chairman of the 
ANA, reported that the association’s 
membership now embraces 538 com- 
panies—26 of which have been mem- 
bers continuously for 40 years or 
more. Some 1,200 representatives of 
190 member companies now serve on 
one or more steering committees. The 
outdoor steering committee has just 
produced a manual on the use of this 
medium. Manuals are being planned 
to cover newspapers, point-of-pur- 
chase and other media. 

The association paid tribute to 
Paul B. West, ANA president, on 
his 20th anniversary as its executive 
head. 
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TEAMWORK. PAYS OFF AGAIN: Service men for Clary are now regular participants 


in dealer sales meetings. 


Since these men were trained to sell along with their regular 


work of repairs and trouble-shooting, many of them have made outstanding sales records. 


Clary Hits Pay Dirt When 
Service Men Begin to Sell 


Management said "Wow!" at the end of the first year. 
Reason: When they were trained and paid commissions on 


sales of business machines, more service men than sales- 
men earned memberships in the firm's ''Producers Club." 


BY JAMES 


Two years ago the Clary Multi- 
plier Corp., San Gabriel, Calif., put 
its service men on a new basis. By 
making certain kinds of sales of the 
company’s adding machines and cash 
registers, they could earn commis- 
sions to supplement their salaries. 

They were also given sales train- 
ing with the sales forces throughout 
the country, and sat in on morning 
sales meetings. 

When results for 1951 were 
counted—the first full year of the 
plan — management was _ astonished 
by the service men’s scores. More 
service men (26) than salesmen (16) 
had crashed into the exclusive Clary 
Producers Club. This was not one 
group beating the other because the 
plan is non-competitive. Management 
says that it underestimated the sales 
ability lying dormant among service 
men. 

Clary sells through 37 branches 
and 400 dealers throughout the 
United States and Canada. It is a 
young, aggressive company, dating 
back into the 1930’s, when its presi- 
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H. COLLINS 


dent, Hugh L. Clary, entered the 
highly competitive field of adding 
machines. He carried with him ideas 
gained during 14 years with the 
Bank of America. These ideas were 
embodied in a new machine which 
solves complex mathematical prob- 
lems and instantly gives printed an- 
swers without grinding of gear trains 
and spinning of dials. An enthusiastic 
progressive sales force was as much 
his idea as the machine itself. 

Clary branch and dealer organiza- 
tions are all sizes, according to the 
communities they serve, but generally 
there is a ratio of about one service 
mechanic to three salesmen. An office 
with 10 salesmen will have a large 
enough machine population to keep 
three or four service men busy on 
maintenance work for customers; 
mechanical service is an indispensable 
part of equipment sales. 

Salesmen are generally assigned 
to territories based on machine users 
and sales potentials. Service men 
work everywhere, as calls come in. 
In most communities there are ‘‘open” 


territories to which no sale 


Nl are 
assigned, for various reaso . An 
salesman is free to work in h ter- 
ritory and so are service n unde; 
the Clary plan. 

Salesmen work on cor aission 


while service men are paid — alaries 
and can earn commissions on ales o} 
supplies. Until this plan we devel. 
oped the “‘trouble-shooter”’ he no jn- 
centive to try his hand at se! ig ma. 
chines. He was often in po: ‘ion to 
assist salesmen by giving info nation 
about business firms with acc \unting 
problems. In these cases a esman 
would share commission on © clear- 
cut sale. But there was no compan 
arrangement. 

The service mechanic has certain 
advantages in dealing with cus‘omers, 
Like a doctor, the service ian js 
called in only when something goes 


wrong. He is regarded as a man with 
no selling motives—which is true in 


most cases. He is often asked what he 
thinks of this or that kind of equip- 
ment and his opinion carries weight. 
He has opportunities to observe busi- 
ness equipment and methods and, if 
trained in selling, he can frequenth 
suggest changes that will speed up 
work and reduce costs. But as a rule, 
he makes repairs and departs. 

Traditionally, the service man is 
regarded as just a ‘“‘trouble-shooter” 
by everybody, including _ himself. 
Dealing more with machines than 
with people, he is not always pleas- 
ant. By his behavior, and perhaps dis- 
paraging opinions about equipment, 
he can destroy good will and kill 
sales. 

The Clary plan radically changes 
all that. 

In less than two years some service 
men have gone over to selling. The 
service force over the country has 
definitely increased sales volume. In 
at least one case a service mai who 
turned to selling has become a branch 
executive. And the plan has nor yet 
begun to show its full results. 

Under the plan, a Clary service 
man who makes an equipmen’ sale 
in a salesman’s territory is paid one- 
fourth of that salesman’s comm: sion. 
He is free to work in any “eoen 
territory, and on sales there }~ re- 
ceives the full commission. 

Teamwork between sales and 
service is one cornerstone of C ry’ 
plan. Far from being rivals, oth 
groups learn to work togethe. A 
service man may get a sale going and 
if he needs help he will intr uce 


the salesman or ask him to cor > in 
and close. The salesman may as_ the 
service man for information ab: ¢ 4 
particular company’s equipment —_tuP 


and the firm’s work methods. ich 
information may strengthen his | 9p- 
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about how to turn out distinctive sales-building letters? 


You won’t be after a “look-see” Test* 


on the new Elbe Consiiy- 


Yes, electricity makes the big difference... just a flick of the 
switch and controlled power typing takes over to turn out hand- 
somer, distinctive sales-building letters, bulletins and reports that 
command instant reader attention. What's more, the Electri- 
conomy’s speed and ease of operation increase typing production, 
decrease office typing costs. 

Why not stop in at your local Remington Rand office and see 
the Electri-conomy at work—or have an Electri-conomy test 
performed in your office—without obligation, of course. 


* For FREE informative Electri-conomy Test right in your 
own office or FREE literature, mail the coupon below. 


Room 2050 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 
C—. Yes, | would like a FREE copy of ‘‘Take A Letter’ (RE 8499). 


(1 would like FREE Electri-conomy Test in my office—with- 
out obligation of course. 


Name 


Company 


Th FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 


Address 


City Zone State 


osition. The pay-off has come in in- 
creased earnings for both groups, and 
in increased volume for the branches 
and dealers. 

The sale of supplies by service 
men, for which they receive commis- 
sions in addition to salary, always 
has been in the province of service 
men. Under this plan, with 
training, they sell more supplies. 

There always has been consider- 
able turnover in service men in all 
lines. For Clary, this plan has re- 
duced that, by smoothing out the 
peaks in service work, which fluctu- 
ates with seasons, and even from day 
to day. This morning the service men 
may be rushed; this afternoon they 
may be idle. Slack periods now can 
be devoted to selling equipment. 

A local organization often will 
need 3% men. There may not be 
enough business to keep four busy— 
vet too much business for three men 
to handle. With equipment selling 
added, another man can be put on. 


sales 


Training in Sales Meetings 


Perhaps too much importance has 
been attached to mechanical ability 
in hiring service men and not enough 
to personality. The mechanical know- 
how needed to maintain equipment 
generally can be taught, as is the case 
with Clary. Recruiting is from many 
sources. Selection for pleasing per- 
sonality can mean a good deal in cus- 
tomer relations, and is even more im- 
portant when sales training is given. 

Clary sales training is thorough 
and directed through a sales develop- 
ment and promotion department in 
San Gabriel, which provides training 
material for branch managers and 
dealers, each of whom conducts train- 
ing according to his requirements. 
Each morning is started with a sales 
meeting during which current prob- 
lems are discussed. Service men at- 
tend these morning sessions as well 
as sales training sessions. By learning 
the sales approach they get an en- 
tirely new view of their business. 

Adding machines and cash _regis- 
ters are purchased by every type of 
business, from the largest corporation 
to the smallest lunch counter. They 
are needed to reduce labor and oper- 
ating costs. The ways in which they 
are used are many. Clary promotion 
is based on selling uses as much as 
machines. The salesman studies the 
problems of his prospects, suggests 
better systems, better machines when 
needed. It is a company rule not to 
oversell a customer. If a given ma- 
chine will do his work, even a trade- 
in, that is the machine for him. It 
may be a rented machine, with rent 
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applying on later purchase, as_ its 
economies are learned. 
Demonstrations are the foundation 
of the sale, and are planned with a 
knowledge of the prospect’s business 
and problems. To get this knowledge 
the salesman observes, asks questions, 
reads business literature. Prospects 
are chosen through leads, tips from 
customers, research in business fields. 
The prospect is prepared by direct 
mail sent out by the salesman. Then 
a portfolio demonstration is planned 
and presented, and a machine is dem- 
onstrated. After the sale frequent 
call-backs are made to make sure that 


Business is constantly seeking sales- 

men who have shown managerial 

capabilities and such capabilities are 

plainly evident in the way a man 
manages his own territory. 

Managing Your Time 

By J. C. Aspley 


the customer is getting the best re- 
sults in using the equipment. These 
calls regularly develop new leads and 
recommendations. 

Sample demonstrations and con- 
versations are included in manuals, 
and service men become interested 
in the way observation can be used 
to plan demonstrations to meet actual 
conditions discovered in their me- 
chanical work—before selling is at- 
tempted. 

Clary has a comprehensive array 
of incentives which keep sales and 
service men interested in day-to-day 
and long-range results. There are 
prizes and honors to be won. And 
they constantly make news. 

The Clary Producers Club, in 
which more service men than sales- 
men attained membership, is “cream- 
of-the-cream,” entered by attaining 
top sales volume. The salesman who 
achieves the highest volume becomes 
president for the next year, and the 
top service man becomes a vice- 
president. 

Each man who makes the club is 
given 10,000 bonus points, spendable 
for merchandise. Top men _ are 
brought to Los Angeles for enter- 
tainment by the company, all ex- 
penses paid. 


The bonus points are a lo; 


range 
incentive. Both salesmen ani seryice 
men work toward monthly quotas 
based on equipment sales by ~ Jesmep 


and on supply sales by ser\ 
Completed quota cards wi: bony 
points selected out of a lai 
chandise catalog. Bonus px 
also given for sales in e 
quotas, and as special rew: ds 
membership in the Produce:. Club. 
These points are spendable {: » mer. 
chandise from a Cappel, MM icDop. 
ald & Co. catalog as compr: 


lensive 
as a mail-order book. This is jor the 
man’s family. It has become a cys 


tom for members of the fariily to 


select in advance the merchandise 
they would like to have next Christ 
mas, and urge the breadwinne;y on to 


victory. 

News of prize winners and top 
performers is published in the month- 
ly “Clary °52 Forecaster,” a com- 
pany newspaper mailed to sales and 
service personnel. Then, there are 
“Flash!” bulletins sent out to report 
competitive progress in honors such 
as the Salesman of the Month, Sery- 
ice Man of the Month, the Presi- 
dent’s Cup, the individuals who make 
the Producers Club. The first man 
to qualify last year was admitted in 
June. Factory entertainment is an- 
other sales incentive used to good pur- 
pose. 


Incentive Award Plan 


For service men, as part of the new 
plan, the company pays a portion of 
the expense for vacation trips to Los 
Angeles. This offer stands all vear: 
$150 from the East, $100 from the 
Middle West, $50 from western 
states. Men are invited to bring 
their families, and are asked to spend 
at least one day at the factory, a mod- 
ern plant of great interest to men 
dealing with the mechanism of Clary 
machines. In addition, this year the 
company is bringing each service 
manager to San Gabriel at its own 
expense. 

Southern California all-expense en- 
tertainment was announced early last 
year for the nine top-volume s:les- 
men and three servicemen making 
the Producers Club. When Hugh 
Clary learned that more than 40 men 
were likely to qualify, compare to 
17 the previous year, he added at 
this number would be double. it 
business machine sales exceeded 36 
million at the end of the year It 
did. The top 18 salesmen and six 
service men were “kings for ir 
days” in March. They were hove 
at the best hotels, and entertaine '0 
Hollywood and at the factory. 
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your customer is in a pleasure mood, ve he’s half sold already. That's why so 
top advertisers pane of a wide variety of products are using the [HOLIDAY| pleasure 


to help them sell. It's the mood that stimulates Holiday's more than 800,000 


to 


how often... a ‘‘no”’ man... 


when he’s in... 


the Holiday pleasure mood! 


live better, do more, —more often! 


buy more 


HOLIDAY — means pleasure and pleasure means business! 


PROPER PROSPECT APPROACH ... is illustrated in this film frame. Shell 
salesman has already studied prospect's problems, knows what products 
the prospect is most interested in, can open with confident handshake. 


RESULT ... of before-interview research means salesman can show how Shell 
products and services will solve prospect's needs, make closing easy and 
profitable. Film is animated in five parts, each 12 minutes in length. 


Shell Plucks the Yawn 


From Sales Training Films 


By screening sales experiences of its own salesmen and 
using their voices to accompany animation, Shell Oil 
created a training tool that is both a first-grade primer 
and post graduate course. Here's how it was planned. 
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Do most sales training fi! 
basic fundamentals in sellin; 
addition to teaching sales spx 
plicable only to a particula: 
or product? 

Do many sales training fi’ ns pro. 
duced to teach selling per Or to 
correct inadequate sales pract es, get 
down to the brass tacks of b: ‘c sales 
principles as claimed ? 

These were questions fa 1g the 
Shell Oil Co., New York C <y, sey. 
eral years ago. As far as the c mpany 
was concerned, the answer ©0 both 
questions was “No.” Solidly old op 
the value of well-produced | |ms as 
visual aids to sales training © curses. 
Shell had been supplementin, train. 
ing lectures either with outsi e gen. 
eral films on selling or wit! other 
companies’ training films desigied fo 
other products. 

Carefully selected trainees were 
often bored and confused by another 
company’s sales problems. Experienced 
salesmen taking refresher courses 
sometimes yawned their way through 
screenings. 
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Objective: More Sales 


Shell executives decided to give up 
half-way measures and show sales 
training films that would go farther 
—films that would sink basic sales 
sense into salesmen’s heads and keep 
it there. They decided to produce 
their own films which, while tailor- 
made for Shell salesmen in order to 
give them pride in their company and 
its products and to familiarize them 
with the sales machinery, would 
nevertheless have the primary objec: 
tive of teaching them how to sell. 

To determine film content, they 
first laid plans to find out the who 
why, and how of their future film 
audience. 

The basic sales training courses 
given to new salesmen and sales re- 
fresher courses for experienced sales 
men called for films as a complement 
to existing training procedures. Shel! 
wanted to produce films that oul 
be shown to both groups of men 
Thus each film would have 9 b 
both a first-grade primer and 
graduate course. 

Shell divided its film prograt 
five parts, each one a basic elem 
a successful sale. Five films wer 
duced, one for each part. The 
“Start,” “Approach,” “Dem« 
tion,’ “Handling Objections, 
“Close.” Each film is approxit 
12 minutes in length. 

A simple breakdown of the ov 
basic sales principles in each 
shows: 
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s. Shell 


COMPANION 
Editorial 
Content 

wins 


STORES KEY MOST LINAGE TO COMPANION FEATURES 


“Quite a story!” says Gardner’s Champ Humphrey 


AP 


In 1951, retailers paid COMPANION the great com- 
pliment of a record-breaking amount of advertis- 
ng tying in with editorial features — 727,265 
1ewspaper lines! 

That’s more retail linage by far than was 
levoted to editorial features of any other woman’s 
service magazine. 

Here’s the 1951 record: No. of Lines 
Woman’s Home COMPANION . . 727,265 
os ree 
Ladies’ Home Journal. ..... 32,790 
-OMPANION representative Galen Knickel fills in 
he great story for Champ Humphrey, Media 
Director of Gardner Advertising Company, St. 
Louis and New York. 
WELL-COLLIER 


PLBLISHING COMPANY—PUBLISHERS OF 


. €%, t9s2 


COLLIER’S, THE 


To account for it, look to the COMPANION’S 
timely editorial policy. So up-to-the-minute are 
COMPANION features in every issue that fast- 
moving retailers in tough local competition use 
them constantly! 

Can you think of better proof of the alert 
activity of the COMPANION and of the value for 
advertisers of the COMPANION’S young, growing, 
“buy most” audience? 


eos ()M PANTO)! 


CURRENT CIRCULATION: MORE THAN 4,300,000 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE, WOMAN’S HOMI 


COMPANION 


START 


1. Know Shell  prospect’s — back- 
ground fully, his problems and 
his needs. 


Plan each sales interview be- 
fore calling on the prospect. 


bo 
. 


w 


Use the product most needed 
by the prospect to open sales 
discussion. 


APPROACH 


|. Gain the prospect’s attention. 


2. Gain the prospect’s confidence. 

3. Gain the prospect’s interest by 
showing him the potential ad- 
vantages of Shell 
services. 


products or 


DEMONSTRATION 


1. Demonstrate need for Shell 


products. 
2. Make the prospect want Shell 
products. 
3. Back up the demonstration with 
proof. 


HANDLING OBJECTIONS 


1. Agree with the Shell prospect's 
reasoning, but look for the cause 
of his objections. 


2. Handle each objection skillfully. 


3. Tactfully introduce Shell prod- 


uct values. 


CLOSE 


1. Be prepared to close at any time. 


2. Know how to close. 


3. Follow through for Shell. 


Shell knew that the best use of a 
visual aid lay in actual incorporation 
of the aid into the existing training 
procedure. Hence, departing from 
usual film air practices. each of the 


five films was scheduled for two 
showings. Sales conferences were 
broken down into five three-hour 


periods, and each film was scheduled 
to be shown as an introduction to the 
conference period to which it related. 
Each film also was to be used as a 
review of the previous conference at 
the beginning of each new period. 

Thus film 1, “Start,” would be 
shown at the beginning of conference 
period | as an introduction and at 
the beginning of period 2 as a review. 
Film 2, “Approach,” would be shown 
at the beginning of period 2 as an 
introduction and at the beginning of 
period 3 as a review of 2. 

Early in the film planning, it was 
decided that a good way to get basic 
points across would be to incorporate 
into each film an example or two of 
actual sales experiences. This would 
highlight the basic principles the film 
was illustrating. ‘The experiences 
were not to be copied or imitated, 
but would illustrate how actual use 
of the sales basics expressed in each 


EAGLE RUBBER COMPANY, INC. ASHLAND, OHIO 


film achieved results. 
Salesmen in the field wee aske; 
to submit true stories of t! cir 


Ow! 
experiences—and they delivered goo; 
ones. In each of the five files, sales. 
men from all over the United State 
tell in their own words how the ap. 
plication of certain sales principle 
helped them to make success \il sale: 
It was rightfully figured that thes 
testimonials would earn th respec 
of the experienced salesmen «ttending 
the lectures for refresher «urposes 
as well as to give the film prestige 
value for the new men. Caricatures 
of the men’s faces were scicened ¢ 
bring maximum authenticit) 

Shell executives and the produce 
of the films, Transfilm Inc., Ney 
York City, decided to use limited 


animation in color. TVhere were sey. 
eral reasons behind this thinking: 
Transfilm knows from experience 
that animation makes training easier, 
Animation allows self-identificatio; 
of a film character in the audience's 
mind without the difficult barriers oj 
personality differences. ‘Telling 
man what he should do can be irri- 
tating to him, but he is rarely resent- 
ful or irritated if he is given orders 
by the objective personality of an 
animated character, or if he is moti- 
vated by examples of the character's 
actions. Shell wanted to pound some 
hard facts into both new and experi- 
enced salesmen’s heads, but didn't 
want any hurt feelings. Color was 
used because it adds strength and 
impact to the film and gives extra 
life to animated characters. 


The Men Go for It 


Last year the company put its 
careful film production work to use 
according to plan. Through fast-mov- 
ing action, a down-to-earth narrative, 
and voices of other salesmen, basi 
sales fundamentals got throug 


As a complement to already suc- 
cessful conference or lecture materia 
and textbooks, Shell films have unan- 
imous thumbs-up from exper enced 
men and new men alike, in sj te 0 
the fact that the newly en owe 
training course took place du ing ¢ 
sales contest, thus taking men awa! 


from much needed field work 

The thought and time Shel! man- 
agement put into a visual brea} ‘own 
of basic selling has also broug * ap- 
proval from other quarters. Re uests 
from other companies for pert 
to use Shell films in sales ti 
programs have been received.’[)) As 
sociation of National Advertise = re 
cently showed “Demonstration 
ing its annual convention in 
Springs, Va. 
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Speakers Gear for NSE Confab, 
San Francisco 


From opening gavel to goodbye banquet, 
Hotel Fairmont will bulge with conventioneers 


Twenty-one marketing-minded speakers are scheduled for the 
National Sales Executives 17th Annual International Distribution 
Congress to convene May 27, 28 and 29 at the Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco. NSE conventioneers will have an opportunity to partici- 
pate in special clinics and rallies which have been geared to punctuate 
speakers’ topics. Other highlights: special showing of the Sales 
Equipment Fair; Schenley Hawaiian Cocktail Party; California 
Wine Party; annual election of NSE officers and the wind-up banquet. 


Bring your wives, say NSE officials, for there’ll be a full three-day 
round of activities for them. For reservations, write to National Sales 
Executives, Inc., 136 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


Edward Maloney, Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Robert A. Whitney, President, National Sales Executives, Inc. 

Eric A. Johnston, Director, Motion Picture Association 

Leo Cherne, Executive Secretary, Research Institute of America 

Paul Hoffman, Director, Food Foundation 

Walter Johnson, Assistant to the President, American Airlines, Inc. 

Dr. Herman Nolen, Vice-President, \IcKesson & Robbins, Inc. 

W. F. Wrightnour, Director of Training, U. S. Rubber Co. 

G. J. Ticoulat, Vice-President, Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Thomas G. MacGowan Market Research Dept., Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Sumner J. Robinson, Sales Manager, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 
Charles E, Love, Executive Vice-President, Commercial Controls Corp. 

R. G. Marquardt, Sales Manager, Daystrom Corp. 

Marion Harper, President, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

J. Robert S. Conybeare, Sales Manager, The Wooster Rubber Co. 

W. L. Stensgaard, President, W. L. Stensgaard & Associates 

Jackson Martindell, The American Institute of Management 

Roy Foulke, Dun & Bradstreet 

Al N. Seares, Vice-President, Remington Rand Inc. 


IF YOU WANT 


TO SELL FOUNDRIES — ae 
Arra 
USE THESE AIDS . 
mn 
FOUNDRY MARKETING te 
GUIDE $2.9 
Contains an Atlas sec- P 
tion defining the con- mn 
centration of foundry oc 
capacity, production, ray 
and employment in ‘ 
Mh 96 marketing areas. be 
—_ Has State section de- Wi 
voted to analysis of a 
foundry capacity and 4 
employment in each id 
of the United States and Provinces of ps 
Canada. Includes comprehensive list of eel 
Foundry Supply Houses and Agents. An 

outline Foundry Market Area map facili- st 
tates user-analysis of own sales potentials. ere en eat ile 

WHICH DOLLS... will go to market? Arranbee brass leaves the decision to these 

PENTON'S FOUNDRY salesm2n, whose vote decides price and design. Says management: "Because their knowl- 
DIRECTORY edge of the market is more realistic than ours, they haven't picked a slow-seller yet." if 
A geographical list- \I 


ing of all foun- 
dries giving names, 
addresses, metals 
melted, melting equip- 
ment used, and 


departments’ oper- What Happens When Salesmen ; 


“gee lists ag te 4 U M rl p rr 9 : 
° the more than —— \ 
5,000 foundries in the U.S.A. and Canada. surp anagemen reroga ives ” 

Cost, $75.00. 


Founory pata FE = Salesmen have the say at Arranbee Doll Co. They decide 
"Sizing Up Th : ‘ . ‘ , | 
Foundry Marker” line, price, policy, while management takes the hind- fy 
presents new facts ° t 
about this market, most. Result? Unit sales up 10%, dollar-volume soars. 
its growth, its 

future and its 
coverage by .t 
FOUNDRY. Com- 


Ls inte telennaiinn Things work in reverse around . The management-take-the-hindmost 
on circulation, readership, editorial, and the Arranbee I Yoll Co. Inc., New innovation, tried for the first time 
mechanical details. A must for every York City. The salesmen manage last year, has chalked up results that 
media file. management. At least in one major could make ivory-tower management 

sense. in business-as-usual companies take 
ee ee 7 Last vear, when it was assumed an envious second look. For the rec- 

+ Penne cend wes | | by top management that the new line ord, here are the measurable results 

| Foundry Marketing Guide (free) | of dolls would be brought out in the plan has achieved: 

l Penton Foundry List ($75) | coh, the salesmen a _ a 1. a lift of 10% last year in unit 

: } | even though Arranbee’s dolls had reg 

| Foundry Date Wie (tree | | been manufactured of cloth for 31 wees — 

| | | years. Said salesmen to management: 2. an increase of 22% in dolla 

oo | Latex and Vinylite are more satis- volume ; 

| Company | | factory materials than cloth; head, 3. heavier commissions tor s\les- 

| iii | arms and legs made of vinyl are not men, and more enthusiastic sel! ng; 

| — J | only washable, but won't crack, peel 4. consumer acceptance — no (oll 

Boe $$$ $_$$_____ State | « chip. Besides, customers prefer model picked by the salesmen pl ed 
_—-—_———— — SS CO=—einy! dolls. 


to be unpopular in Arranbee’s 2 (0 


The salesmen won their point... 


ne department store outlets. 
tradition toppled . . . sales climbed. aa i . 
NBIP That’s the way it goes at Arran- Arranbee’s 90-doll line is sold tly 
) to department stores; no jobbe: or 


bee. Salesmen have 100°C authority 


TeCA! A Penton Publication in selecting the models they feel are dealer relationship is involved. } :si- 
Penton Building best suited for the line, and are given ness is direct. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio free rein in determining price. With a president, vice-presi« 
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these 


knowl- 


yet.” 


les man’ zer, five salesmen, two pro- 
‘1 specialists and one designer, 


iction : . 

\rranbee s not a giant. Even so, the 
ce sales) 1 cover the entire country, 
sart of ( sada. They carry a selec- 


, of @! dolls in trunks, sell from 


I 


rel sho vrooms. Dolls retail for 
=798 to =24.98. 

“Bor A ranbee, genesis and evolu- 
eon of coll styles is a year-round 
ocess. | he designer, Ruby Hopf, 
rravels ut the country sounding 
-stvle trends in garments, listening 
» suggestions all the while from 
William Rothstein, president of Ar- 
nbee and himself a style expert. In 
‘dition, Miss Hopf accepts trade 


the five salesmen who have 


en busy watching the happenings 
t point-ot-purchase, and who have 
stened to comments of buyers and 
lesgirls 

Arranbee’s Designer Hopf, sales- 


‘and executives get together in 
rly November to pool their market 
ijormation. This is long before the 
March Toy Fair, when doll buyers 
Jock New York City to make 
selections. At the Novem- 
er meeting, basic fashion trends are 
lecided around a conference table. 
[s it going to be a bride-doll year? 
l; there a market for boy dolls? 
What do people want to pay? 


entol 


Votes Settle Differences 


This initial conference is to see if 
ll ideas are co-ordinated, if Miss 
Hopf has worked in the right direc- 


sualizing styles, and whether 
nception of the coming sea- 
vns general style trend meets the 


pproval of the others. Sometimes 
eres a difference of opinion, man- 
geme s. salesmen, but such differ- 


ces settled by vote—and with 

votes from salesmen, two from 
tion and three from manage- 
lent, the voting is heavily slanted in 
‘avon salesmen. The designer sits 
nN ex-( “10, 

WI production and style de- 
sions \ave been worked out in the 


ough. «nother meeting is held to de- 
‘mi rice categories for each type 
d lake, for example, a bride 
loll: + cht dolls are modeled, each 
liffe: slightly in points of fashion, 
vork ship. Of these models, four 
nust elected, four cast aside. 

An here’s how it’s done: 

Ea doll is given a name. The 10 
voter ke slips of paper, sit down 
nd fully examine each doll for 
play ’, suitability for age ranges, 
as elling points. Names of final 
yuT ‘es are written down, tabu- 
late the voting goes, so goes the 
ne, e dolls selected here will 
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eventually be shown at the Toy Fair, 


displayed in showrooms across the 
nation, 
Management may then suggest 


that the bride dolls should retail at 
$10.95. Salesmen, however, who are 
fresh from the field and know what 
customers will pay for a given model, 
may suggest that the bride doll would 
be a better seller at $9.95. Their de- 
cision is final. 

This year, for instance, salesmen 
indicated they wanted a lower cost 
line. Management asked no ques- 
tions, geared production to come 
through with a junior line to retail 
for $5.98. 


Salesmen Have Insight 


According to Michael K. Emerson, 
vice-president of Arranbee, the firm 
initiated the  salesmen-have-the-sa\ 
procedure because it felt that, al- 
though there was still a sellers’’ mar- 
ket in 1950 and 1951, the trend 
would soon swing the other way, 
and buyers would have to see a real 
value before they’d open pocketbooks. 
Arranbee feels that its salesmen, in 
the field and in constant contact with 
buyers, have a more realistic knowl- 
edge of the market in terms of “‘best- 
sellers” than management — hidden 
away in executive offices. Too, isn’t 
it logical to assume that salesmen are 
more enthusiastic about selling a line 
they believe in? 

Mr. Emerson’ obviously _ trusts 
salesmen’s judgment. On the road for 
Arranbee years ago, he once stopped 
by a Chicago department _ store, 
walked in, took off his coat, got be- 
hind the counter and sold dolls for 
half an hour. In 30 minutes he 
learned that customers didn’t want 
lacquer on a doll’s hair. Result: Ar- 
ranbee’s dolls now go to market with 
unlacquered coiffures. 

Will management continue to ac- 
cept all of the salesmen’s suggestions ? 


“One-hundred percent,” says Mr. 
Emerson. 
Any substantial order for a 


technical product must be plan- 
ned with the same corresponding 
skill and persistence as applies in 
providing the equipment itself. 


—By Bernard Lester 
Selling to Industry 


Something New 
For Your Salesmen 


“Shop Talk 
About Selling”’ 


Obout Selling 


V4gt yy 
NSHIP__no SMOKE 


NO SALESMA 


It’s a fast-reading, thought-provoking 
little manual in which Sales Manage- 
ment has reprinted thirteen of the 
most popular “Shop Talk’’ columns 
dealing with the techniques of pro- 
fessional salesmanship. 


In order, the short chapters cover: 


Approach to Selling 


~ 


The Salesman's Vocabulary 
Interview Manners and Mannerisms 
Identity for You and Your Company 
Competition Is a Hot Potato 


PrP 


Safeguarding the Buyer's Interest 


Shipshape Sales Tools 


on & 


Service Salesmanship 
9. Alertness in Selling 
10. Follow-through on the Sale 


| 11. How to Be a Star 


| 12. How to Improve Your Techniques 
13. How to Win a Promotion 


Price: $1 a copy 
80c ea. 13 to 100 — 60c ea. 100 or more 


les Movagenent 


386 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


over, you almost surely will not like to face the facts you 
will uncover. To make the changes called for requires 
patience and courage. It's a tough management problem. 


BY ROBERT N. McMURRY* 


In the two preceding articles we 
have examined the nature and _ seri- 
ousness of the salesmen’s turnover 
problem. In an attempt to offer con- 
structive suggestions about ways to 
determine the causes of turnover in 
any specific sales organization we sug- 
gested three courses of action: 

1. Some work of general survey 
nature to assemble facts on working 
conditions, competition and territory 
potentials, and quality and 
tence of sales supervision. 

2. An opinion poll to be taken 
with everyone in the field organiza- 
tion, including supervision. 


compe- 


(merit 
rating) of each level of field super- 
vision by the level immediately above. 
This article deals with Point 3. 
Almost invariably poll and follow- 
up interviews will indicate a need for 
appraisal (merit rating) of super- 
vision by those at the first level above 
it. Most companies employ the so- 
called “Graphic” type of merit rating 
(the tvpe in which a formal list of 
traits is set up and each employe is 
graded in terms of his standing re- 
lative to them). Unfortunately this 
type of rating is subject to so many 


3. A systematic appraisal 


sources of error and so much bias that 
it is not fair to employ it in the evalu- 
ation of supervisory personnel. (See 
“Nlerit Rating as a Management 
Tool,” by Roberti Shaeffer, //arvard 
Business Review, November, 1949.) 
In its place, a modification, the Pat- 
terned Merit Review, is recommend- 
ed. It differs in that in it, instead of 
being given a form to fill out at his 
pleasure, the rater is interviewed by 
a staff representative of the sales 
manager. 

During this interview, the rater is 
first required to define the job or 
work assignment given to the sales- 
man or supervisor, with particular 
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How Supervisory Merit-Rating 
Helps to Spot Turnover Causes 


If you conduct a searching inquiry into the causes for turn- 


* Robert N. McMurry & Co. 


reference to any special, unique or un- 
usual characteristics which make it 
easier or more difficult than others in 
the same category. The rater is also 
asked to define the personal char- 
acteristics and traits which he regards 
as necessary for success on such an 
assignment. This first phase, the 
analysis of the job, is regarded as es- 
sential, not only because it mobilizes 
the ideas which are associated with 
the employe in the rater’s mind, but 
because it provides a frame of reter- 
ence in which to evaluate the sales- 
man’s performance. No one should 
ever be rated or evaluated in the ab- 
stract. Rating should always be in 
terms of the individual’s performance 
on a specific work assignment. 


Ratings Are Specific 


Second, the interviewer asks about 
the quality of the employe’s perfor- 
mance. The questions at first are 
general: How is he doing at present ? 
What are his outstanding strong 
points? What are his chief weak- 
nesses? What influence do such out- 
side factors as his home, his health, 
his finances and his habits have on 
his work performance? These are 
followed by more specific questions. 

The rater is asked to indicate how 
his subordinate stands, relative to 
the qualities and traits which he him- 
self has indicated are essential for 
success on the job. Furthermore, the 
rater is required to substantiate his 
judgments by citing specific examples 
wherein the person being evaluated 
has actually demonstrated in his work 
the presence or absence of the par- 
ticular trait or quality on which he 
is being judged. This step is par- 
ticularly important because it forces 
the rater to carefully analyze his sub- 


ordinate’s performance and_ base hy 
judgments on facts, not on }opes an 
wishes or a 
junior, 

Third, the rater is reminded th»: 
he has indicated certain weakiesses 
his subordinate’s performance. He 
asked to report what he, personall: 
has done in the preceding sever, 
months to help the man overcome his 
limitations. He is also required ¢ 
outline what he proposes to do in th: 
following six months to aid the ma 
to improve himself. 

Fourth and finally, the rater i 
asked to express his judgment rela. 
tive to his subordinate’s promotz- 
bility: Is he promotable—vyes or no? 
If “no,” why not? If “‘yes,” to wha 
is he promotable, when and why? 

When feasible, such ratings are ob- 
tained independently from at leas 
two superiors of each salesman and 
each supervisor up to the level of top 
management. Should there be serious 
discrepancies between the _ raters 
judgments, they are brought togethe: 
and their differences resolved. Th 
result is the development of a reason- 
ably consistent thoughtful and objec- 
tive picture of each employe in the 
frame of reference of the require: 
ments of his job, of his strong and 


desire to protect his 


weak points and of his promota- 
bility.** For details of this rating 
* This is the third of a group of thre 


articles by Dr. McMurry on the sales 
man’s turnover problem. The first an 
second appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT 
for March 15 and April 1. 

** Other valuable by-products of thes 
ratings are improved insights on the part 
of the raters into their subordinates’ jo 
difficulties and assignments, into thei 
performance on their jobs and into thei 


attitudes as supervisors toward them 4s 
individuals. (In most instances _ th 
have never had occasion to analyz 
their subordinates as thoroughly and sys 
tematically before, even though th:y ma 
have worked together for years.) The 


knowledge of the man’s or woman’ 
strengths and weaknesses as yie'jed b 
this procedure is particularly hel ful 1 
guiding the supervisor in handli:¢ hin 
on a day-to-day basis. The plan ) en 
phasizes constructive assistance >y th 
salesman’s superior in helping him to im- 
prove himself. (It motivates the super 
visor not to forget this responsib ‘ty | 
requiring that he commit himself (mat 
agement to help those who rey ‘rt 
him.) It likewise provides a bas * 
building a pool of promotables. rally 
it yields information of value in c «nse! 
ing and making wage and salary © Jjust 
ments. 
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e¢... Pree Press readers 
are your BEST Customers 


Mere than half of the customers in downtown Detroit 
department stores read The Detroit Free Press.** 


But that isn’t ALL. 


Almost HALF of the dollars spent in these stores 
come from less than ONE THIRD of the customers. 


There’s a difference you know between folks walking into a store, 
and walking out with a parcel or a charge to their account. 


NOW NOTE... Less than a third of ALL these shoppers (30.5%) have weekly 


incomes of $100 or more. 59% of this group read The Free Press . 
grou} 


... BUT... this third (30.5%) accounts for NEARLY HALF 
(47%) OF ALL THE MONEY SPENT IN THE STORE. 


Now, $100 weekly isn’t “big money”. In fact, it’s less than 
average family income in Detroit. But call it what you wish, 


this THIRD BUYS HALF OF EVERYTHING SOLD. 


These are the families you reach and influence, and CAN SELL 
through The Free Press. They are your BEST Customers. 


These are the families who continuously 


bring BETTER RESULTS to all advertisers. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 


‘From survey by Customer Audit Bureau Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., National Representatives 


of New. York, 1950. 


Msre Rouls te You! 


York Market. 


THE LINEAGE LEADER with both men’s and 
women’s wear stores — and in many other classifications. 
Like these local advertisers, you too will find that in 
reaching men or women, the Courier-Express comes first 
as a selling force in the great 8-County Western New 


BUFFALO 
COURIER-EXPRESS 


Western New York’s Only Morning 
and Sunday Newspaper 


REPRESENTATIVES : 
SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT 


ACT ON FACT 
in 1952 


It is vital that your marketing strategy, in the 
months ahead, be based on facts. The Gould, 
Gleiss & Benn organization can get you those 
facts . . . get them quickly, accurately and 
at reasonable cost . . . enabling you to plan 
your marketing activities with confidence. 


You May Need One or More of These 
G.G.&B. Services 


. Consumer Survey 

. Sales Anclysis 

. Store Audit 

Sales Planning 

. Public Opinion Poll 

. Industrial Market Research 


coutwhnrn — 


Gould, Gleiss & Benn's qualified personnel, oper- 
ating under the direction of experienced market 
research executives, are serving firms both large 
and small on national, sectional and local levels 

. they are ready to serve you, providing you 
with the accurate information you need to ACT 
ON FACT 


Write for your FREE copies of our brochures: 
“The Store Audit’, and ‘‘The Test Market.” 


GOULD, GLEISS & BENN, INC. 


CHICAGO 10 17 West Ontario, SUperior 7-9168 
ATLANTA 5 1734 Candler Building, Main 4673 
HOUSTON 2 1213 Capitol Avenue, Preston 8337 


FORT WAYNE 3 2015 S. Harrison, Harrison 8674 


Marketing Consultants @® Market Research © Sales Analysis ©@ Sales Planning 


program see “The Patterned Mer. n 
Review Plan,” Dartnell Corp., Ch; h 
cago, 1951. 

Ratings or evaluations suc’) as the ' 
are invaluable in appraising -onditioy: b 
in the field for several reasons: Fis a 
they provide a surprisingl. specif f 


detailed and reliable inventory of ¢h 
company’s human assets ar |iabil’. 
ties. When these ratings are collate 
with the results of the statistical sy 
vey of turnover and the firidings 9; 
the opinion poll, a sharply etched an | 
often startlingly revealing picture o: 
field conditions emerges. ‘This is pay 
ticularly true with respect to th 
qualifications of supervision. The’ 
strengths and weaknesses come jnt 
sharp focus because they are see; 
from three perspectives: that of they 
subordinates, as yielded by the opin. 
ion poll; that of their: superiors g 
provided by the ratings and_ tha 
which they unconsciously reveal 0 
themselves as they rate their subordi- 
nates. (A typical revealing rating was 
made by a particular field superviso: 
who classified one of his ‘men 
“Outstanding” because “he neve 
took any action without asking his 
superior [the rater] first.”’) 


When Supervision Is Weak 


If, on the basis of the collated find- 
ings of the survey of turnover, the 
opinion poll and the patterned merit 
reviews (ratings) it appears that 
some of the supervisors are deficient 
in their qualifications for their posi- 
tions, they should be studied further. 
If a measure never has been obtained 
of their intelligence, they should be 
tested. If a review never has been 
made of their backgrounds of experi- 
ence, education and tamily _ back- 
grounds, this should be done. It is 
imperative that if a final appraisal is 
to be made of the competence of field 
sales management at all levels, and 
a program instituted to help them, 
be based on complete and_ relevant 
facts, not on hearsay or superficial 
impressions. In such a_ study par- 
ticular emphasis should be placed on 
the supervisor’s ability to: 

... Accept responsibility and exer- 
cise self-reliance. 

. .. Exercise sound, realistic. non- 
emotional judgment under pre-sure. 

... Exhibit drive, initiative, nag'- 
nation and creativeness. 

; Plan and organize his work 
and that of his subordinates. 

... Gain the trust and acce; tance 
of his subordinates and custom: *s. 

If any member of field sales nan- 
agement is seriously deficient any 
of the foregoing five qualities, hi w 
have difficulty as a leader an: ad- 
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ty tor, regardless of the ievel of 


i. nsibility and his competence 
sa sonal salesman. Almost in- 
saga the morale of his unit will 
be po In consequence his unit will 
almost certainly be characterized by 
poo! juctivity and excessive turn- 
over. 

A ¢.ct-finding study of the field 
and ne office operations, as has 


tlined above, will probably 
appear to Many sales executives to be 
unnece-sarily detailed and cumber- 
some. | hey will seek for something 
simpler and quicker—a_ panacea ot 


} 
peen 


some sort. Consciously they will ra- 
tionalive their resistance to such a 
progra:n as has been described on the 


t . . - . 
srouid that it is too formidable, too 


time-consuming and presumably too 
costly. This is a ‘ogood”” reason for 
not attempting to get at the roots ot 
poor morale and excessive turnover. 
Unfortunately, it is not always the 
“true one. 


Too Little Courage ? 


The truth is that many executives 
leep in their hearts, desperately fear 
to face the facts which such a study 
might bring to light. Anxiety is rife 
in nearly every business organization ; 
asa rule, the greater the responsibility 
of a position, the more reason the in- 
cumbent has to feel anxious. More 
than one major sales executive is 
facing responsibilities to which, be- 
cause of his basic dependent needs, he 
is not equal. In consequence, he dares 
not risk any action -which might 
threaten either his status or his se- 


Because the anxieties of such an 
executive are too painful for him to 
ace (He, of course, has no insight 
into the extent of his dependent 


needs.), his tears have been put out 
ot his consciousness (repressed) ; he 
has no awareness of them. In many 
cases, nevertheless, his whole life has 
alrealy become an endless flight from 
his anxieties and insecurities: a flight 
wh may cause him to seek refuge 
in eoccupation with detail, in 
chi worry, in endless procrasti- 
nat in outright denial of his de- 
pe ‘e (the “tough guy’’), in the 
N 1a of the bottle or, more subtly, 
In h psychogenic symptoms as ul- 
ce ollitis or an allergy. In such 
ind ials their emotional equili- 
bi is often very delicately bal- 
an Little is required to over- 
wl them with panic. 

thought of a searching study 
of r operations by management 


Ca n consequence, be extremely 
an’ «y provoking. Once the lid has 
bee’ removed from Pandora’s box, all 
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THE CASE OF THE 


ARTLED HOUSEWIFE 


or ... How Donnelley Door-to-Door 
Sampling Men Foiled the Soap-Savers 


= How to get housewives to try a new brand 
SOAP right away? That was the problem confronting one 
big soap company. This unique sampling plan 

was Donnelley’s answer: 

Donnelley’s door-to-door sampling men opened 
the box of soap as they gave it to the housewife. Sure, she 
was startled —but because it was opened, she felt she had to use 
it immediately. As a result, she—and millions like her—switched 
to this new brand in record time. 


Ingenious ideas like this—plus a nationwide staff of 
merchandising experts—have made Donnelley the leader in 
door-to-door. sampling and couponing of soaps, drugs, 
packaged foods and other products. Donnelley specializes, 
too, in store detailing, store checks, installation of point-of- 
purchase displays... 

Why not call Donnelley in on your next merchandising job? 
Contact your nearest Donnelley office today. 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 


Merchandising Division, Dept. C4 


407 E. 25th St. 50-22 23rd Street 401 N. Broad St. 110 Arlington St. 
CHICAGO 16 LONG ISLAND CITY1,N.Y. PHILADELPHIA 8 BOSTON l€ 
Victory 2-3232 | RAvenswood 9-0500 WAlInut 2-2434 Liberty 2-1737 


manner of dreadful things may fiut- 
ter into view. Hence their instinctive 
defense reaction is not to make a 
study. If one is suggested, it must 
be discouraged at all costs. One of 
the most plausible excuses to justify 
inaction is that such a survey is “un- 
necessary—we already know condi- 
tions in the field” or that it might 
“upset the field personnel.” Since, in 
the face of excessive turnover, some- 
thing must be done, it is less risky to 
buy a panacea: a sure-fire test battery 
for initial hiring or a canned train- 
ing program for the field. It may not 


Over forty salesmen 

have been promoted to 
Divisional Sales Managers 
in past three years. 


rf you have previous sales ex- 
perience, are between 24 and 
AO, free to travel and can man- 
age a territory with several 
hundred established accounts, 
can win and hold customers, 
like promotional selling and 
modern merchandising sales 
work — Write and tell us about 
yourself personally and give 
full details of your experience 
and earnings. Expansion from 
steady growth has created sev- 
eral openings tor good sales- 
men in various parts of the 
United States. Men who want 
to be considered for PRESENT 
or FUTURE opportunties write 
to: 


N. L. Knipe, Jr., Director 
of Sales Personnel. Inter- 
national Latex Corpora- 
tion, 64th Floor, Empire 
State Building, New York. 


do much good, but at least it will not 
produce any distressing revelations of 
managerial or supervisory incom- 
petence. This constitutes the first re- 
sistance to remedial action. 

Second, even where top sales man- 
agement is willing to approve such 
a study of the causes of poor morale 
and turnover, it may not be willing, 
subsequently, to take the corrective 
action which the findings indicate to 
be necessary. At first blush, the in- 
stitution of a corrective program ap- 
pears to be simple and easy: All that 
is required is to make the changes 
indicated by the survey, poll and rat- 
Unfortunately, in actuality it 
is far from being an easy matter. A 
variety of barriers and resistances is 
almost invariably encountered — in 
management itself and in the field. 

The chief and most significant bar- 
rier to remedial action, no matter how 
badly it may be needed, is that it al- 
ways demands a change of some sort. 
Nearly every person, practice or pol- 
icy in the organization will be to 
some extent affected. Change is 
feared, resented and resisted in a 
business establishment for several rea- 
sons: To begin with, change is always 
potentially dangerous. There is se- 
curity in the tried and true. Any 
innovation, no matter how innocuous, 
and seemingly beneficial, can lead to 
trouble. If a strong undercurrent of 
anxiety permeates the organization, 
no one will care to take the responsi- 
bility for authorizing the change. 
Furthermore, if the change is made, 
everyone tends to feel uncomfortable 
in anticipation of trouble. Hence, 
such risks must be avoided where and 
whenever possible. 


ing 
Ings. 


More Barriers to Action 


Second, as already indicated, some 
of the findings of the study may re- 
veal weakness and incompetence on 
the part of sales and supervisory per- 
sonnel in the organization. In con- 
sequence, rather radical shifts in staff 
duties and responsibilities may be 
necessary, including some which will 
constitute demotions. Since these will 
represent threats to the security and 
status of those affected, they will be 
resented and resisted. Furthermore, 
they will produce reverberations 
throughout the entire enterprise. 
(Each unaffected employe will think, 
“This could also happen to me.’’) 
The demotion or separation of a 
clearly undesirable employe under 
these circumstances may be compared 
to the surgical extirpation of a dis- 
eased member of the body: It may 
be necessary but, nevertheless, it con- 
stitutes a shock to the system as a 


whole. In addition, because 
influence of such factors as 
acquaintance, long years of se: vice or 
company politics, action of tl’s char. 
acter is often difficult to take. |; 
demands strong and self-rel: nt top 
management to take these ste 
Third, in the area of npany 
practices or policies, customs and 
traditions may have been lon, estab. 
lished. As such, they have >ecome 
habitual to company personne:. By: 
habits resist change. Even wien the 
change may be obviously for the bet. 
ter, it is still resisted. The orzaniza. 
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A Rich, Growing Market... 
with 

1951 Bank Deposits 
of 


$343,735,852.90 


A 10-Year Gain 
of 134% 


SG 


The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
that cover this rich, grow- 
ing market in the South’s 
No. 1 state. 

The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
in the South offering a 
Monthly Grocery Inven- 
tory—an ideal test mar- 
ket. 

The JOURNAL & SENTI- 
NEL are the only papers 
completely blanketing an 
important 9-county seg- 
ment of North Carolina. 


YOU CAN’T COVER NORTH 
CAROLINA WITHOUT THE 
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WINSTON-SALEM 


A JOURNAL and SENTINEL| 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 
National Representative: KELLY-SMITH COMMANY 
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But 
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e bet. 


aniza- 


n have acquired a certain 
‘ty of structure which makes it 
lative. inflexible. Altering it is like 
to change the shape of a 
It yields to pressure, but 
esymes its original shape immedi- 
tely wien the pressure is removed. 
an be ordered and enforced 


hang 
. -ement fiat. However, once 
nage oent’s interest in the reform 
Jacken- a retrogressive tendency be- 
yins to appear at once. The status 
uo ant. is quickly restored. Hence, 
even it changes are instituted, they 
should constantly be followed up or 
ey W be lost. 

The Compensation Problem 
Fourth, and of major importance, 
nany ot the conditions revealed will 
ye costly to remedy. For example, 
there may be almost universal dis- 
satisfaction with the company’s com- 


pensation plan or its allowances for 
travel the use of the salesman’s 
ar. Moreover, these complaints may 
The company’s plan 
may be inferior to those of its prin- 
‘ipal competitors. On the other hand, 
account for as much as 
the sales dollar. To make 
in adequate adjustment in compensa- 
place the company in an 
awkward competitive position. Under 
these circumstances, top management 
will be severely tempted to tempor- 
ize; to delay in making the adjust- 
ment in the hope that the situation is 
not so bad as pointed out and that the 
company can avoid making the wage 
adjustment without experiencing too 
much ill will on the part of the field 
organization. 

When top sales management. is 
taced with the problem of poor mor- 
its inevitable concomitant, ex- 
‘essive turnover, among its field per- 


be justified. 
wages ma\ 
10, ot 


tion ma\ 


ale al 


sonne!, it must choose between two 
alternatives: It can, in essence, do 
1oth It can blind itself to the 
ealit'es of the situation and deny 
that has a problem or it can in- 
dulg n wishful thinking, placing its 
fait! some simple and inexpensive 
gade or gimmick which promises a 
mag. solution to their difficulties. 
Int ngly enough, this approach is 
not futile as it seems; problems 
do etimes solve themselves and 
the agic talismen do seem occa- 


S101 to work. Actually when this 
aoe ‘ur 


these executives and su- 
pe s have just happened to be 
Hct without recognizing it them- 
Sel Such solutions tend generally 
adh ‘ail reeds on which to lean. 
| © other alternative is to face the 
tact. inpleasant though they may be, 
and ~ake whatever remedial action 
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Simple 10-Minute Demonstration 
Proves AMPRO Stylist Projector 
Best for Industry! 


Just 10 Minutes 


Will | Prove These Claluns _— 


Call Your Dealer for a FREE Demonstration! 


You'll find uses for this truly light- 
weight projector almost endless 
within your organization—helps cut 
costs, hike your sales curve, expedite 
production, job train men faster, bet- 
ter, easier. If this sounds like a big 
order, just give this remarkable 
16mm projector a fair trial and 
judge for yourself. 

You'll find the Stylist so light (29 
Ibs.) that your secretary can carry it 
with ease. You'll like Ampro’s pat- 


ented film cradle that makes dam- 
aged film almost impossible .. . 
makes threading so foolproof that 
anyone can learn to thread and op- 
erate it in minutes. Add other ad- 
vantages like fast, simple set-up, 
centralized controls, full hour reel 


runs... and you'll agree Ampro’s 


Stylist gives you more 
for the money. 8 in. $39900 
speaker and carrying 


case included at... COMPLETE 


REMEMBER: The Stylist comes complete with mike/phono input for adding sound to silent pictures. 


peeres MAIL COUPON...WRITE NOW!-——-—-—--—— 
| AMPRO CORPORATION, Dept. SM-4-52 

| 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 

Rush me FREE illustrated literature on the lightweight Stylist Projector. 
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“THANK YOU FOR THE CHANCE 


to watch my daughter grow up” 


I don’t think I would have known how to 
say good-bye to my little girl. Thank you for 
the chance to watch her grow up .. . The 
doctors tell me that now all the disease in me 
has been destroyed. I’m going to live. 

I’m one of the lucky ones—one of the 70,000 
saved each year from cancer. There should be 
more of US... 

When I was helping raise funds last April 
for the Cancer Crusade I never thought I was 
really working for myself—never dreamed can- 
cer would strike me. 

The dollars you give to the American Cancer 
Society mean so much to those of us who face 
cancer. Those dollars paid for the leaflet that 


CANCER STRIKES ONE IN FIVE! 


Strike back — give to conquer cancer 


sent me to my doctor . . . He told me yesterday 
they paid for his training on an American 
Cancer Society fellowship. 

Yes, I am one of the lucky ones. With your 
help there will be many more . . . thousands 
more. Won’t you show you care with a gen- 
erous gift? Thank you, thank you very much. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
MAIL GENTLEMEN: 
THIS [_] PLEASE SEND ME FREE LITERATU“E 
COUPON ABOUT CANCER. 
To [_] ENCLOSED IS MY CONTRIBUTION © = 
“CANCER” Lescouscetnseeerssseseessnmmecesansct THE CAMEER CRUSADE. 
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secret, 
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been re 


comes | 


brought 


tention. 
mediately charged with lack of con- 
ern Tor 
fact that the company has made a 
survey, has taken an opinion poll, has 


indicated. Paradoxically 
ears to be no middle way, 
omise solution. Either man- 
joes nothing and hopes for 
r it must go all out and do 


plete job. ‘The reason for this 


ilf-way or compromise meas- 

to boomerang. The ‘‘point 
turn” is reached early. For 
a company conducts an opin- 
and an appraisal program. 
ngs to light a number of con- 
which are badly in need of 
m. Furthermore, because 
idings are difficult to keep 


the tenor of the findings be- 


iblic property. Because most 
conditions which have been 
to light have for a long time 
ognized as undesirable by ev- 


ervone but management, it is expected 
to take appropriate action immediately 
once they have been brought to its at- 


If it fails to do so, it is im- 


the employes’ welfare. The 


ippraised its personnel obligates it in 
the emploves’ minds to take remedial 


action. 


nterpreted as an 


If it tails to do so, this is 
evidence of bad 


faith on management’s part. The re- 


sult is a further lowering of company 
morale. 

Either the company must decide to 
carry the study of conditions through 
to the correction or at least discus- 
sion of the causes of poor morale and 
turnover or it must do nothing at all 
(other than to continue to absorb the 
cost of turnover). It is necessary to 


About Reprints: 


The three articles by Dr. McMurry, 
of which this one is the third, will be 
reprinted together, will be available 
through Sales Management's Read- 
ers’ Service Bureau about April 25. 
(The first two of the series appeared 
in Sales Management for March 15 
and April |.) Price per copy: 50c. 
Address Readers’ Service Bureau, 
Sales Management, 386 4th Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


recognize at the outset the need for 
taking action on the findings of the 
study. Otherwise many executives, 
when they discover that conditions 
are not too bad, will succumb to the 
temptation to let well enough alone. 
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With Care Everywhere . . 


VAM LIMES fimc. 


Helpful Book, Free! * 


United Van Lines, Inc. 
St. Louis 17, Mo. 
Without obligation, 
20-page Picture Book, “‘Moving with Care 
Everywhere”... with helpful moving ideas. 
NAME__ 


ADDRESS 
sy a 


Once they have been reassured that 
the danger of trouble is not too acute, 
they lose interest. They forget that 
as far as the employe is concerned, in 
taking no action the company is guilty 
of a breach of faith; that implicit in 
any study of this character is the 
promise to correct legitimate causes 
for employe complaint. If nothing is 
done the employes feel cheated; they 
have once more been rejected by 
management. 

Abnormally high turnover in a sales 
organization is a symptom of sick per- 
sonnel relations. It offers clear, cost- 
ly and continuing evidence that some- 
thing is seriously wrong. Using the 
techniques outlined above, it is pos- 
sible to ascertain the location, in- 
tensity and principal causes of the 
trouble. This is relatively easy to do. 
As already indicated, the difficult 
problem is to get something done to 
remedy the conditions which have 
been revealed. This is a responsibility 
which rests squarely in the hands of 
top sales management. It cannot be 
escaped. No one else has the power 
to effect the necessary changes. Nor 
are there any satisfactory substitutes 
for direct action or any panaceas, 
gimmicks or quick tricks. If top sales 
management is sincere in its desire to 


This is called 
Moving with Care 
Everywhere’ 


With a practical PRE-PLAN to guide them, 
United Van Lines agents’ packers know just what 
to do with every fragile item on the schedule. 
Good packing is a fine art, and our experts in this 
work have had careful training, backed up by years 
of practical experience in handling previous things. 


That’s another reason why it pays to call in 
United Van Lines for personnel and plant moving. 


United will take the details off your 
hands. Call your friendly nearby United 


y . 

agent—listed in the Classified section “medi 
of your phone book. Write or wire “ fe } 
Moving Headquarters, St. Louis 17, Mo. \ | 
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Portable 

Aluminum 
Ease/ 


The Greatest Easel Ever Built 


Designed for use with the large paper 
writing pad—-which we stock. Also ideal 
for great big charts, small charts and flip- 
over charts. Folds up in a jiffy. .. 


Manufactured exclusively by 


ORAVISUAL COMPANY, INC. 


68 Jackson Street Stamford, Conn. 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


FORD 
NELSON 
One of 
WDIA's 
meny famous 
personalities 


G.E. Lamps 
Brighten Sales with 
WDIA in Memphis 


Yes, General Electric sells famous G.E. Lamps 
to the great Negro segment of the Memphis 
Trade Area with a consistent spot schedule on 


WDIA further proof of WDIA's complete 
dominance in selling to the 439,266 Negroes in 
WDIA BMB counties. Other WDIA success stories 
include Colgate Dental Cream, Tide, Ford, Stag 
Beer, Bayer Aspirin and Lucky Strikes. 
also a WDIA success story waiting for your 
product 
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reduce turnover, it must be prepared 
to face some unpleasant facts; many 
of which it would prefer not to be- 
lieve exist, and take appropriate 
action, costly and difficult though this 
may be. 

Furthermore, the need must be 
recognized by major company execu- 
tives as a continuing one. Morale is 
not appreciably improved and _ turn- 
over reduced solely by “brief ther- 
apy’: A temporary or “‘one shot” cor- 
rective program which, having been 
instituted, is quickly forgotten by 
management. Polls and appraisals 
should be repeated at least once a 
year. A business organization, being 
comprised of people, is never static; 
it is always changing. Consequently, 
if not periodically restudied, it is 
likely to retrogress and the conditions 
which have been corrected tend to 
slip back to where they again cause 
dissatisfaction. 

From a purely short run and selfish 
point of view, a constructive program 
to improve morale and reduce turn- 
over is economically justifiable be- 
cause poor morale and turnover are 
costly. Money spent in improved se- 
lection, training, appraisal, supervi- 
sory development and communication, 
as well as in insuring fair and ade- 
quate compensation, should bring a 
more than proportionate return dol- 
larwise. But the forward-looking em- 
plover today is gradually recognizing 
that his responsibility to his people 
transcends the mere provision of the 
means of sustenance: He has some so- 
cial responsibility as well. Just as 
child labor and the sweatshop of the 
turn of the century have been re- 
placed by better working conditions, 
so the employer of today and tomor- 
row must begin to concern himself 
more and more with his employes’ 
psychological welfare. 

It is ceasing to be permissable to 
regard the members of a field sales 
organization as faceless and voiceless 
nonentities who should be happy to 
have any job at all and grateful to 
the employer for giving it to them. 
The divine right of the boss to com- 
mand solely because he has a little 
more seniority or influence with his 
superiors is becoming passe. The old, 
purely authoritarian philosophy of in- 
dustry which exploited economic pow- 
er to permit government without the 
consent of the governed is being 
changed. The wave of the future 
moves toward a recognition of the 
values of greater participation, status 
and recognition of employes at every 
level in the company, both in and out 
of the field. Insuring them fair and 
just handling is the first step in this 
direction. 


If the employer does not tak« these 
steps on his own initiative, it js al. 
most certain, in view of present trends 
in industrial relations, that he will be 
forced by the unions and the voverp. 
ment to take them. In the long ryp 
it will be better to take them volyn. 
tarily and reap the reward of jm. 
proved morale and lessened turnover. 


How Nine Bold Brothers 
Bagged Bigger Sales 


Nine brothers, the Schoenburgs, 
collectively, grow and ship fresh veg- 
etables in Salinas, Calif. They've 
created quite a stir in California veg- 
etable-growing circles because they've 
pioneered consumer packaging at the 
production end. Most of the packaged 
vegetables in the food marts are put 
up locally; packagers buy tomatoes, 
celery and spinach by the car!oad, 
then wash, trim, count, weigh 
package for local grocers. 

The bags are something in 
selves. One-pound bunches of c: 
are sacked in a re-usable polyeth: !yne 
bag, tied with “twistems.’”’ Decorated 
with nine jolly characters, bags ‘lus- 


“trate the “Nine Brothers’ Bi 


Caricatures are not faithful 
similies of the Schoenburg c1 
but that doesn’t seem to make : 
difference—the brothers have n¢ 
that more people seem to be e 
carrots lately. 
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Nothing but lions 


In any advertising agency where there are 
accounts of different size, someone is sure 
to raise the question: “Which accounts get 
the lion’s share of agency attention?” 

At Young & Rubicam we've always felt 
that there should be nothing but lions. 


We're convinced that every single one of 


our accounts deserves the best kind of plan- 
ning, thinking, and service the agency can 
offer. 

We like to think that over the years this 
approach has played some part in helping 
a lot of little lions grow into big ones. 


And a lot of big lions grow tremendous. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC, aoveersinc 


New York Chicago Detroit Sanfrancisco Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 


The majority of independent busi- 
nessmen many of them self-em- 
ployed salesmen — probably learned 
about their new Social Security cov- 
erage when they filed their 1951 in- 
come tax returns. Form 1040 includes 
a new “Schedule C,” under which a 
man earning more than $400 is taxed 
2'4% of his net income, that is, after 
all deductions up to $3,600. Then he 
paid $81 as his contribution to Social 
Security. Since 1937, employed people 
have had this tax deducted from their 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD - 


Things You Should Know 
About Social Security 


With a Government pamphlet, you can easily explain to 
self-employed salesmen benefits they can obtain now for 
the first time under Social Security. A "maybe" for the 


future: group policies covering your dealers and agents. 


Washington Editor 


that what they've paid is properly 
credited to them. Perhaps, it would 
be a good idea for manufacturers who 
sell through agents, canvassers, etc., 
to remind them. Some already have. 
In doing so, it would be sensible to 
stress the benefits. 

The most attractive feature of the 
new Government policies is the life 
insurance. A man is covered if, within 
the three years before his death, he 
has paid in the premiums for any six 
calendar quarters. A ‘quarter’ means 


sum payments and to cont 
monthly incomes. 

The survivors’ pensions are pretty 
substantial additions to a man’s or 
dinary life insurance. Security Ad. 
ministrator Oscar R. Ewing esti. 
mated that the survivers 07 those 
killed in the recent railroad wreck 
at Woodbridge, N. J., would get at 
least $1,160,000. He figured nionthly 
payments averaging $45 to thei 
widows and of $44 to each dependent 
child, plus average lump sum pay- 
ments of $180. 

Such payments to. survivors are 
based on the retirement pensions the 
insured had built up. Depending on 
a man’s earnings, these range from 
$20 to $80 a month. The survivors 
of a man who'll be entitled, on re. 
tirement, to an $80 pension might get 
$150 monthly, plus $240 at once. The 
calculation of survivors benefits, as 
well as the rules governing who is 
entitled to them, are complicated, 
But in general, the (Government 
gives the money to people who ordin- 
arily would be named as beneficiaries 
in a purchased policy—wife, depend- 
ent minors, etc. | 

The pensions are less attractive, 


nuing 


- The maximum of $80 a month obvi- 


ously is not enough to live on.. More- 
over, a man of retirement age—over 
65—loses even that if he earns more 
than $50. But, there’s a lot of dis- 
satisfaction with this clause, which 


pay checks. the three-month period, January- 

Now that they've paid their money, March, April-June, July-September, 
it's up to your agents to get their October-December. Then, his sur- 
Social Security vivors are entitled both to small lump 


cards, making sure 


' 


INDUSTRIAL SALES AND INVENTORY TRENDS | 
t 


40 1939—1952 


Manufacturing Sales 


Manufacturing Sales Adjusted 
for Price Change 
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Billions of Dollars per Month, Seasonally Adjusted 
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Manufacturers’ sales in March amounted to $23.2 billion, (season- 
ally adjusted), but in terms of 1939 wholesale prices for manufac- 
tured goods this would represent $10.7 billion of shipments, more 


than double the 1939 level. Shipments in February marked an 
ward turning point after several months of decline, reflecting a si 3ht 
Spring upsurge in durable goods sales, mostly of defense nat ‘e. 
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Using the power of the movies to 
dro: atize, this interesting Westing- 
house SPOT MOVIE AD contrasts the 
“he daches”’ of old-fashioned house- 
wiv’s with the conveniences enjoyed 


| Westinghouse Puts Show Room “On the Road” 


meaes res NEW 


istitcinse 


: ™ DISHWASHER 
"er DF FEREN T 


by today’s modern homemaker. SPOT 
MOVIE ADS are shown as part of the 
regular theatre program — get virtu- 
ally 100% attention from audiences 
comfortably seated, relaxed and re- 


with 
SPOT 


MOVIE 
ADS 


in Theatres 


On the screens of theatres coast 
to coast, Westinghouse dealers 
demonstrate home appliances 
with talking, moving pictures to 
more than six million prospects 
a month. These six million are 
not just “subscribers” to these 
demonstrations; they are intent 
watchers who get the full impact 
of sight, sound, and action com- 
bined. Shown here are scenes 
from a typical Westinghouse 
Spot Movie ad. 


ceptive. You have over 15,000 thea- 
tres to choose from — on a completely 
selective theatre-by-theatre basis. Get 
in touch with our nearest office for full 
information. 


MOVIE ADVERTISING BUREAU 


NEW YORK: 70 East 45th St. 
CHICAGO: 333 North Michigan Ave. 
NEW ORLEANS: 1032 Carondelet St. 


(Ss, t9S2 


KANSAS CITY: 2449 Charlotte St. 
CLEVELAND: 526 Superior N.E. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 821 Market St. 


refiects the point-of-view of the de- 
pressed thirties, when incentives 
against working were needed to cure 
unemployment. Now, it’s noticed that 
the law operates against the man who 
most needs his Social Security pen- 
sion, who is without either savings 
or well-to-do relatives. The rule 
against older peoples’ working was 
loosened once and probably will be 
again. 

There’s no problem about a sales 
agent’s paying his Social Security 
taxes. The form takes care of that. 
But people who have paid up, have 
neglected to get their Social Security 
cards and to insure title to their 
benefits. A manufacturer might well 
explain this to those of his salesmen 
who aren’t on the regular pay roll. 

One easy way to tell them is to 
circulate the literature on the subject 
already published by the Federal 
Security Agency. One 14-page book- 
let, “Do You Work for Yourself?” 
briefly explains who’s covered under 
the new law, how much they must 
pay and what they get. These cost 5 
cents each at the Government Print- 
ing Ofhce, Washington, D. C.; but 
bulk orders of several hundred are 
‘ honored at 3'4 cents each. The local 
Social Security Office also has a more 
detailed pamphlet, “Your New So- 
cial Security.”” These have been given 


away free, one at a time. No price 
has yet been set on bulk orders. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
which circulated a great many, did 
it by borrowing the plates and print- 
ing its own. 

This Government literature, re- 
gretably, won’t help a man to calcu- 
late exactly how much Social Secur- 
ity credit he’s building up. He can’t 
from the booklets decide how much 
insurance he possesses automatically, 
going on to determine what more he 
needs. The booklets advise him to 
visit the local Social Security office 
to find out. In a big city, this is 
listed in the telephone directory 
under, “United States Government 
—Social Security.’’ Outside the big 
cities, the local postmaster can give 
the address. 

If you're thinking of posting your 
agents, there’s the question of just 
whom to tell. Now, city and travel- 
ing full-time commission salesmen 
are covered, like salaried employes; 
so are driver salesmen other than 
those in the milk business. Uncov- 
ered are manufacturers’ agents, can- 
vassers, wholesale and retail outlets, 
etc. Its among these that you must 
select. Since the cost of circulating 
a little Government—or your own— 
literature—isn’t much greater for ad- 
ditional agents, there might be noth- 


and The Salt Lake Hardware Co. 


She Pyrer Bar 


LET'S SEE— where are the Pyrex measuring cups? The full line of Pyrex ware 
is, in fact, arranged for sight-skhopping on this new Pyrex Bar in hardware and 
department store housewares departments. 


trating imaginative uses of the ware. Fixture developed by William Melish Harris 


Up top are six transparencies illus- 


ing against covering every outlet 
even the occasional buyer. 

There’s a possibility that such , 
venture will prove just a bey nning 
It was Social Security for e 
along with high taxes and the ey. 
emption of payments into >ensiop 
funds—that set off the big boom jp 
group company policies. Socal S¢. 
curity for agent salesmen may wel] 
set off a new one. Since the agent 
sooner or later will probab!\ star: 
thinking about it, it may be « good 
idea for their suppliers to keep ; 
jump ahead. 

Washington is alive with a ney 
idea. Will group policies miultiph 
among the self-employed as _ they 
already have among wage and salar 


ploy eS 


workers ? 
Why Not? 
A high official of the Federal 


Security Agency wonders whether, in 
time, it will be a matter of course 
for a manufacturer to take out a 
group policy—pensions and life in- 
surance — for his outlet proprietors, 
his agents, etc., as it is for an em- 
ployer to cover his staff. Employe 
pensions build up interest in the com- 


pany, keeping the staff together. 
Sometimes, contributions from the 


boss vary with the worker’s perform- 
ance, which inspires harder work. 
Couldn’t a manufacturer work out 
a similar deal. 

Washington experts think that all 
this will come, but that that time 
isn’t quite yet. More legislation is 
needed. At present, payments into 
employes’ funds are untaxed; pay- 
ments into like funds for agents prob- 
ably would be taxable income. As 
matters stand, many agents would 
rather have the cash. A law will have 
to be passed. There’s now a bill let- 
ting doctors deduct from taxable in- 
come their payments into pension 
funds, which, it’s thought, will pave 
the way. For the company itself, pay- 
ment of premiums would rank as part 
of the agents’ commissions and would 
be deductible along with other sales 
costs. 

FTC men say that no legisl«tion 
would be needed to secure aguinst 
allegations of unfair trade pract °e— 
a charge, for instance, that the >en- 
sion funds were lures to keep om- 
peting suppliers away. Being con nis 
sions, the payment of prem ims 
could be based directly on last \ irs 
sales volume. Some lawyers w uld 
fret about whether funds, in » me 
way, turned a company’s agents "to 
employes, for whose actions it De 
came responsible. 
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T E COMPETITIVE SYSTEM DELIVERS THE MOST TO THE GREATEST NUMBER 


AF °IL 


\ 
ABR 
AA AU 0 
N 


We 


ws 
Le 


iw since you were knee-high to a hop-toad, 
you've heard about America’s wonderful natural 
resources—the bountiful fertile fields, the towering 
timber growth, the boundless water power, and 
the untold wealth of, gold, iron, oil, silver, coal and 
other natural treasures that lie buried in the ground. 

Is it because America has more natural resources 
than any other country that Americans enjoy the 
world’s highest standard of living? No—many 
countries have as much—some have more. 

Then is it because Americans do more with what 
they’ve got? 

Yes! And the reason is as plain as the nose on 
your face. It’s because Americans are free to de- 
velop their natural resources—and their natural 
resourcefulness—in the wholesome climate of open 
and strenuous COMPETITION. 


15, 1952 


- ; 
4 
AS , 
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: 


COMPETITION—not “regimentation” —is what 
eggs a man on to do his best. 


COMPETITION—not government control—is 
what urges a business to give its customers ever 


greater value for their money. 


So let’s say ““NO SALE” to the ism peddlers who 
would have us swap our U. S. A. system of free 
competition for their “planned” regimentation— 
trade our U. S. A. freedom and plenty for their 
serfdom and poverty! 


* * * 


This report on PROGRESS-FOR-PEOPLE is published by 
this magazine in cooperation with National Business Publica- 
tions, Inc., as a public service. This material, including illus- 
tration, may be used, with or without credit, in plant city ad- 
vertisements, employee publications, house organs, speeches 
or in any other manner. 


cent ammo 


A 20-mule team pulling borate ore 
wagons across Death Valley. Long 
since replaced by railroad, this 
mule team transportation ts 
considered one of the most 
remarkable feats in the pioneering 
development of the United States. 


Pulling Power in QUALITY 


In 1861, when the first borax operations started in California. the total output 
in this country amounted to just twelve tons. Soon, with the help of mule teams, 


two and a half million pounds were being hauled from Death Valley each year. 


Closely allied with the industry’s development and expansion has been the 


history of the Pacific Coast Borax Company. Its first crude mesquite fire re- 
fineries have become large modern plants. Mule teams have given way to rail 


transportation. Through ingenuity and research the company has continually 


impreved production methods, and has introduced a greater variety of borate 
materials than any other producer in the world. 


Companies with a reputation for quality production, like Pacific Coast 
Borax, value the distinctiveness of a Strathmore letterhead paper to interpret 
their business character to their correspondents. 


When you want to convey the character of your company, consider the im- 


portance of your letterhead. In every letter written on Strathmore paper, quality 


is evident to the touch and to the eye. Let your supplier show you samples... 


see for yourself how truly expressive Strathmore letterhead papers really are. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond. Strathmore Writing. Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


NEATH ORE 3: 


OF FINE 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


PAPERS 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 98 of a Series 


Five Cockeyed Ideas Sale:men 
Entertain about Advertising 


(Continued from page 25 


V. "Il am bored with our 


ds; it's 
about time we had somethinc differ. 
ent!" 


The purpose of advertising is not 
to intrigue those who sell the produc: 
with its cleverness, but to intri/ue the 
public with the product. “Those who 
are closest to the advertising see it far 
more often than do those for whom jt 
is intended. Little wonder that the 
“tire’’of it so soon. “The writer once 
labored over an idea which the client 
recognized as a particularly fresh and 
apt approach to his product story— 
something which the industry had 
been needing a long time. The adver- 
tiser first saw the idea in a rough 
layout form, then in the comprehen- 
sive layout form, then in the finished 
art form ready to go to the engraver. 
When he finally saw the engraver's 
proof, he said, “Do you know, I get 
the feeling that this is an old idea. | 
wish we could think of a fresh way of 
telling our story.” And the public 
had not even seen the advertisement 
as vet! This experience is not uncom- 
mon in advertising. 

Some advertisements have to be 
changed continuously because of the 
nature of the business. For example, 
a retailer will publish a fresh adver- 
tisement every day, telling about new 
merchandise, new styles, new prices. 
National advertising of high-style 
merchandise likewise changes as fast 
as do the styles. 

Most national advertising, how- 
ever, is devoted to selling the same 
product day after day, with only oc- 
casional new styles or features to re- 
port. Here the problem is to learn 
what there is about the product that 
will benefit the user most, and to in- 
terpret that value in a way which wil 
mean most to him. This concept usu- 
ally serves as a theme around which 
all the advertising is built—eaclh ad- 
vertisement telling the same story in 
a slightly different way. Some? mes 
one advertisement does the job so -vell 
and with such a wallop that it s°rves 
as a continuing campaign all by i: elf. 

The best informed users of a: ver 
tising are the mail-order houses W ose 
coupon advertisements asking ft © 4 
direct order appear in magazines ind 
newspapers. Their advertisemen: do 
not have the benefit of sales: :en. 
dealers, or store promotions to lp 
bring in the business. Either the ad- 
vertisement produces—or else! | nd 
the record sheet tells the exact s ore 
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ment because you were “tired” of it: 


ne. To such advertisers a 
vertisement is almost as 
is a good product, and from 
veriences all who are inter- 
idvertising can learn much. 
5 years ago an advertisement 
herwin Cody School of Eng- 

headed “Do You Make 
listakes in English?” It out- 
1y far, other advertisements 
which it was tested. It has 
time and time again since 
thout any change except the 
of Sherwin Cody, who has 
ile become quite gray. An en- 


isiness has been built upon that 


sement. If that were your busi- 


? 


\any national advertisers, likewise, 
adhere to the same theme, if not to 
‘he same advertisement, for a long 
time. For over 20 years an advertise- 


ment 


headed 


“Often a Bridesmaid 


but Never a Bride” has been helping 


to sell 


carloads of Listerine. “The 


Hamilton Watch Co. has been using 
.set of advertisements at Christmas 


nme 


Peggy’ 


famous ‘To 
advertisements 


for years, the 
‘To Jim” 


which seem ageless in their power to 


sell 


watches far 


better than most 


ther watch advertisements. Who can 
vet bored with such results ? 


It 


tising, 


Value of Reuse 


may appear strange that adver- 


which seems to thrive on origi- 


nality and novelty, keeps on reusing 


‘old” 


ideas. “The answer is fourfold: 


First, not all people who look through 
i publication turn to all the pages in 
t. Second, we “see” only those things 


that interest us at that time. 
mple, 


terest 


+ 


For ex- 
not until you become in- 
d in getting an outboard motor 


lo you suddenly discover how many 


dvert 
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been 
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reading for years. 
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sements of such motors are ap- 
x in the publications you have 
At that mo- 
1e advertisements are “‘new”’ to 
nd then you read every word 
v such advertisement. Third, 
dership of a magazine and the 
e of a radio or television show 
tantly shifting. Each issue or 
st brings the advertiser some 
ospects. Finally, it takes peo- 
long time to make up their 
to buy something, or to change 
habit of asking for another 
The greatest sin of advertis- 
of personal selling, is to be- 
‘00 bored to call on a prospect 
hen he is ready to give you his 


M RAL: They don't change the 
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of South Pacific because the 
‘ets tired of the same old songs. 
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Yes, payrolls are BIG in FORT WORTH 

.and diversified! Average net effective 
buying income per family is $5,570. Indus- 
tries and payrolls are expanding and new 
industries and payrolls are coming into 
Fort Worth and the 100 county Fort Worth 
market daily. 


In 60 of 100 counties, the daily and Sun- 
day Star-Telegram dominates in family 
with the largest circulation in 
Texas, over 215,000 net paid. It’s your best 
media to sell this rich market. 


coverage 


Write Amon Carter, Jr., National 
Advertising Director, for complete 
market and circulation analysis. 


The FORT WORTH 
STAR-TELEGRAM 


AMON G. CARTER. publisher 


LARGEST CIRCULATION. IN TEXAS without the use of premiums, 
schemes, or contests — “Just a Good. Newspaper” 
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University of Georgia Starts 


Professional Sales Fraternity 


Objective: to draw in top college graduates as future sales 
executive careerists, and revivify the field. Other univer- 
sities soon may set up own chapters of Pi Sigma Epsilon. 


Sales executives in the Atlanta 
area have joined with professors and 
students of the University of Georgia, 


Atlanta Division, in forming Pi 
Sigma Epsilon, signifying ‘Future 


Sales Executives.” 

Both the working sales executives 
and the academic group feel that a 
professional sales fraternity will help 
to stimulate interest in selling among 
college men, will help to develop 
higher standards in the sales and sales 
management field and will in time 
grow into an organization of parallel 
importance with many other profes- 
sional fraternities that have been es- 
tablished for several decades. 

Committees are working on stand- 
ards and objectives which are expected 
to be ready by September, 1952, at 
which time the Atlanta organization 
will be completed and a drive started 
for chapters in other universities. 

Faculty members of the Division 
of Marketing, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, in the Atlanta Division 


of the University of Georgia, have 
been toying for several years with the 
idea of establishing such a national 
professional fraternity, with the 
movement spearheaded by Dr. Henry 
G. Baker, chairman of that division 
at the university. 

A series of preliminary meetings in 
the fall of 1951 finally resulted in 
an organization, with an election of 
officers and a charter initiation fee. 
It was decided that 30 undergradu- 
ates at the school would be invited to 
participate as founder members, also 
30 professional sales executives from 
the Atlanta area. These 30 profes- 
sional members are to constitute the 
alumni group, and as a student grad- 
uates, he moves into this area. 

Students pay a fee of $10 for in- 
itiation, and professional sales execu- 
tives $15. The Atlanta Sales Execu- 
tives Club has contributed $250 for 
the purpose of furthering this cause, 
which is designed to raise collegiate 
standards in the field of sales and sales 


“Complete Local Coverage Sells Food Products", 
Says President of Large Grocery Chain 


Sioux City, lowa: 


In the grocery business, complete local coverage is what 


we must get when we buy advertising,'’ says Mr. T. C. Grindberg, president 
of Tolerton & Warfield Company, wholesale grocer and 


Dollar for ollar 


T. C. Grindberg 


nation in total cattle receipts. 


for high food sales volume!” 


population of 


exclusive supplier of 90 Council Oak Stores in Sioux City 
and the Sioux City retail trade area. 

and customer for customer we use the 
Sioux City Journal & Journal-Tribune newspapers consistently, 


Mr. Grindberg has again proven 


the old adage that; all business is local. 


Sioux City is located in the heart of the rich midwest, has 
a metropolitan area 
largest stocker feeder market in the 


102,917, is the third 


world and rates third highest in the 


*Sioux City, A.B.C. Retail Trade Area 
(49 counties in lowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, Minnesota). 


Population—818,400 "Buy Minded” people. 


management and to give stu jent 
greater pride in their chose: 
sion. 

National Sales Executives, Ine,, i: 
watching the movement with ‘nteres 
and may make a financial itriby. 
tion if the project seems to be one 
which has sound merit. 


The Atlanta 


group has several 
committees working on refine: ients— 
one on the design of a key an: others 
on the final points of the charter 


by-laws, constitution, initiation cere. 
monies, and the very important one 
of standards which colleges mug 
meet in order to qualify for a chap. 
cer. 

The following “National’’ officers 
have been elected: Lewis Gordon. 
vice-president, Citizens and Southern 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga., president; Bip 
Farnsworth, assistant to the president, 
Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
vice-president; Dr. Henry G. Baker, 
chairman, Division of Marketing, 
School of Business Administration, 
Atlanta’ Division, University — of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Ga., treasurer, and 
Marion Coats, student, School of 
Business Administration, Atlanta Di- 
vision, University of Georgia, At 
lanta, Ga., secretary. After the elec- 
tion of the ‘‘National’’ officers the 
Alpha Chapter was organized at the 
School of Business Administration, 
Atlanta Division, University _ of 
Georgia, consisting of the 30 student 
charter members. This body, too, 
must complete its by-laws, constitu- 
tion and other paper work within the 
next few weeks. 

Readers interested in sponsoring 
college chapters elsewhere should get 
in touch with Dr. Henry G. Baker 
Chairman, Division of Marketing. 
School of Business Administration 
Atlanta Division, University _ ot 
Georgia, Atlanta 3, Ga., or Lewis 
Gordon, Vice-President, Citizens and 
Southern Bank, Atlanta. 


A Better Mouse Trap... 


"If conditions make it necessary 
for you to wait in our reception 
room, just sit back and read 
about us.’ Dollinger Corp., Roc 
ester, N. Y., makers of industri 
filters, offers that suggestion 
a friendly brochure which visito 
receive on arrival. It takes th 
chill out of cold-turkey calls. F 
copies, write F. Leslie Dolling: 
Dollinger Corp., Centre Par 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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LEO DRAKE, Memphis, Missouri, is the win- 
ner of the National Plowing contest held last 
summer at Bethany, Missouri. Thousands saw 
Leo’s demonstration when he plowed his way 


Champion Leo Drake — pi 
Plows a Straight Line... 


and so does MISSOURI RURALIST! 


Yes sir! Missouri farmers know how to plow a advantages; accordingly, Missouri farmers 
straight line to better farming, greater yields, like Leo Drake rely on the Ruralist for this spe- 
and bigger dollar returns. Missouri Ruralist is cialized information—information they can put 
tailored for Missouri’s special problems and to work on their own farms with confidence! 


Typical of Missouri’s progressive farming is this 
handsome new elevator on the Leo Drake farm, Memphis, 
Missouri, said to be one of the finest buildings of its 
kind in Northeastern Missouri. 


rial Office, Fayette, Mo. 
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MISSOURI is a BILLION DOLLAR Farm Market 


Missouri has the sixth largest farm cash income in the country...and 
for almost a decade has rated in that exclusive group of “billion 
dollar states!” 


Belief in MISSOURI RURALIST SELLS FOR YOU 


Missouri farmers and their families look to Missouri Ruralist for in- 
formation they can trust—and use! Your advertisement next to 
these trusted editorial columns gives you the same friendly support. 
That’s why you need Missouri Ruralist to sell this vast farm market. 
Write for complete information today! 


PUBLISHED BY CAPPER PUBLICATIONS 
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Business Office, Topeka, Kansas 


Housewives in the greater MIil- 
waukee market do 85% of their ma- 
jor food market shopping on Fridays 
and Saturdays—50% on Friday and 
35% on Saturday; their patronage 
of independent stores is little more 
than half of what it was in 1945, 
and for five years in a row A& P 
super markets have received the pret- 
erence vote over both the competing 
chains, and the sum total of all inde- 


pendent neighborhood stores. Cur- 
rently A&P supers are the place 


where 346 of Milwaukee families 
buy most of their groceries, and 
neighborhood independents get only 
27% of the business whereas in the 
vears 1943 through 1946 they aver- 
aged 49%. 


Markets to be Covered 


These are highlights from the 
29th comparative Consumer Analysis 
prepared by The Milwaukee Journal, 
and released last week. Early in May 
the major findings from the 1952 
Milwaukee Journal report will be 
incorporated with similar consumer 
analyses as the “1952 Consolidated 
Consumer Analysis.” Other markets 
to be covered are Washington; Port- 
land, Me.; Indianapolis; Columbus, 
Ohio; St. Paul; Duluth; Omaha; 
Salt Lake City; Seattle; Spokane, 
Sacramento; Modesto; San Jose and 
Fresno. 

The Milwaukee Journal's report 
covers the buying habits of 5,000 
random-selected families in the fol- 
lowing major groups of household 
expenditures: foods, toiletries, bever- 
ages, homes and appliances, and auto- 
motive. A prime reason why it. is 
such a widely used guide by sales and 
advertising executives is its continu- 
ity. At a glance readers can see year- 
by-vear trends for groups of products 
and tor individual brands. 

For example, the use of cake mixes 
has increased from 24 in 1948 to 
66 in 1952, but there has been a 
marked shake-down in the number of 
brands on the market during that 


Rapid Shifts in Brand Preferences 
Shown in Milwaukee Market Study 


Annual Journal analysis reveals gain in week-end shopping 
sprees in supers, decline and fall of many major brands 
of foods and drugs, saturation point of major appliances. 


same four-year period —from 38 
brands to 22; in 1949 only 16% of 
the housewives used Pillsbury’s cake 
mix but the figure jumped to 38% 
this year. Swansdown made a _ less 
spectacular gain—from 11% to 18%. 

The use of frozen vegetables has 
increased over a_ four-year period 
trom 42 to 57°; brands have de- 
clined from 25 to 18, and Birds Eye 
which had usage by 77% of the fami- 
lies in 1949 has only 42% today, 
while Snow Crop, not important 
enough to be listed in the 1949 study, 
has 270% usage today. 

The usage of household laundry 
products remains steady at 99%, but 
in a four-year period, preference for 
Tide has zoomed from 7% to 24%, 
largely at the expense of Ovxydol, 
Duz and Rinso. 

In the case of many _ products, 
there has been a decline in the num- 
ber of brands, but this is not true 
with permanent wave kits, where 
brands have increased since 1950 
trom 19 to 27 in the face of a de- 
cline in usage from 519 of the 
women to +46. Toni’s percentage of 
usage has dropped from 86% in 1949 
to 38 in 1952, where it still re- 
tains a comfortable lead over Lilt 
with 19 and Richard Hudnut with 
13%. 

In the nation’s beer capital, Blatz 
has steadily increased its share of the 
market over the past four vears, and 
now is used by 28% of the families. 
Schlitz follows with 206¢; Miller 
has been making modest increases 
and is third with 1162; Gettelman, 
a local product, has 10%, as does 
Pabst, but the latter has the unenvi- 
able distinction of dropping steadily 
trom its 17 in 1949. 

The survey on mechanical refrig- 
erators is further proof of the predic- 
tion made by industry leaders that 
the future will be largely a replace- 
ment market. They are found today 
in more than 96° of homes in the 
greater Milwaukee market, and 60 
brands were mentioned. In 1950 
General Electric took the lead away 


trom Frigidaire and continues to 
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hold it by a slight margin, wit. Sears 
Roebuck’s Coldspot in a strom: third 
position and six others having 5% 
or more of the market: Kel inato; 
Servel, Philco, Westinghouse Cros. 
lev and Hotpoint. 

In most cities where there s on 
one television station, there is a loy 
degree of saturation but this is not 
true of Milwaukee where 74.1 oj 
the families are equipped to view the 
programs of WITMJ-TV. 

Typical of electrical appliances 
which are miles away from a satura- 
tion point are electric mangles and 
ironers, 14% ; automatic clothes dry- 
ers, 6%; home food freezers, 10@: 
electric ranges, 17%; electric dish- 
washers, 2%, and fully automatic 
washing machines, 12%. 

More intimate details about women 
of the Milwaukee market are given 
in the general section where it js 
disclosed that 76% wear girdles, 
with the five leading brands _ being 


Formfit, Warner, Jantzen, Nemo 
and Playtex; a larger percentage— 
slightly over 86% — believe that 


brassieres make them more attractive; 
in this field Formfit and Maiden- 


‘form share nearly 40% of the mar- 


ket, and only three others—Perma- 
Lift, Bali and Warner —are pre- 
ferred by 5% or more. Two hundred 
seventeen brands of girdles are men- 
tioned and 171 of brassieres. 


Movies Affected 


Whether or not there is nothing 
wrong with the movie industry that 
good pictures can’t lick is yet to be 
demonstrated in Milwaukee, where 
the 29th annual Consumer Analysis 
divides greater Milwaukee families 
between those with and without a 
TV set. Only one out of 10 family 
members among families with TV 
sets attended a movie within the week 
preceding the survey, while almost 
twice that percentage was registered 
among families not having a TV set. 
and only 14 of those having TV 
sets had attended a movie within she 
past month. 

The highlights above are typ cal 
of the fascinating information w) ch 
is contained in the 128-page ana! sis 
available direct from The Milwau “ee 
Journal or through its advertis ng 
representatives, the O'Mara id 
Ormsbee Co. 
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FLOOR COVERING DIRECTORY ISSUE 


of 


RUG PROFITS 


The 1952 edition carries all the new lines and 


brand names introduced by soft surface, smooth 


surface and accessory floor covering manufac- 


turers at the Winter Markets. 


It also supplies you with up-to-date information on 


distributors and the lines they represent. 


THE 1952 ANNUAL FLOOR COVERING DIRECTORY IS 
THE MOST COMPLETE SOURCE FOR FLOOR COVERING 
INFORMATION AVAILABLE IN THE TRADE. 


The Directory is published as the 


13th issue of Rug Profits every year. 
PRICE $2. 


AUG PROFITS 


THE FLOOR COVERING BUYERS’ WACATINE is 


MEDIA ... AGENCIES ...SERVICES 


Fred Allen Makes First Pitch for Radio in 
NBC's Opener in ‘51 Intra-Mural Media Series 


“People will have their ears glued 
to radio all summer long.” This is 
the conclusion ot Fred Allen, NBC's 
newly named vice-president in charge 
ot summer. 

\Ir. Allen, who is well known for 
other chores he does around the net- 
work, is now starring as an investi- 
gator of, and a salesman for, the 
medium, radio. In a new presentation 
by NBC Radio: 1952,” 
he rides a “non-political” elephant 
up and down Madison Avenue, with 
detours through the rest of the 
United States, gleaning facts and 
shattering misconceptions about radio 
listening during the hot months. The 
presentation is in the form of a sound- 
slide color film produced by the NBC 
\dvertising and Promotion 


“Summe! 


Radio 


Department, and conceived and ex- 
ecuted by Jacob A. Evans, depart- 
ment manager, and Harold W. Shep- 
ard, supervisor of Radio Sales Pro- 
motion. 

Investigating the size and immedi- 
acy of the summer market, Allen 
learns that the sales trend during the 
warm months shows a marked in- 
crease for many products. 

Fourteen percent more toilet soap 
is sold during the summer months 
than the average of all other months. 
Beverage sales increase, with soft 
drinks up 47%, beer sales much 
higher and tea up 22%. Dry cereals 
advance 17%, refrigerators 91% 
and ranges 656¢. Cosmetics sales rise; 
there is 5% more smoking done in 
summer, and gasoline and oil sales 


FRED ALLEN tells Portland, cast as Miss Asterisk, about his new job, vice-presi- 
den* in charge of summer for NBC, as they ride “non-political special transpor- 


tation provided for NBC stars" in 
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the color-slidefilm, 


"Summer Radio: 1952." 


also climb 5%; 31% more a:tomo- 
biles are sold; 6% more building ma. 
terials. Auto tires, home ‘eating 
units and paints show cons’ lerable 
summer sales increases. 

Overall, total national reta | sale 
during June, July and August, fo 
all business, are only 2.6° below 
the level for the entire year, «1d the 
level for non-summer morhs ; 
raised considerably by the Ch ‘istmas 
season. 

Network radio is the medium ¢ 
do the selling job in summer, says 
Allen. Radio goes where the buyer 
goes—to the beach, driving, or vaca- 
tion and in the home. Twent\-fou; 
out of 25 people are at home during 
any average summer week, not away 
on vacation, because although most 
people take a vacation, not all of then 
take it during the summer. 

During 1950 nine out of 10 of 
those advertisers who spent upwards 
of $500,000 in radio continued thei: 
use of the medium in the summer of 
1951. And most 39-week nighttime 
advertisers on NBC Radio can sta 
on for the 13 summer weeks at 
cost of 470% a week of their current 
expenditure. 


Election Year, Too 


Because this is a national election 
vear, Mr. Allen is informed, there is 
bound to be increased listening to 
radio via the estimated 105,300,000 
sets in the U. S., one for every per- 
son of voting age. 

NBC’s vice-president in charge ot 
summer, in an interview with John 
K. Herbert, NBC vice-president in 
charge of Radio Network Sales, 
learns how the network’s Merchan- 
dising Department helps the adver- 
tiser at point-of-sale by getting retai 
merchandising cooperation and of the 
large part merchandising plays in t 
Market Basket Plan in which 2'),0 
stores, including 5,000 super markets, 
are currently cooperating. This plan, 
he finds, is delivering an estimated 
41,000,000 impressions a week at 4 
rate of 37 cents a thousand. 

Super Summer Tandem, patterned 
after the sold-out Operation ‘Tan jem. 
Allen is told, will reach an estimated 
13,000,000 people, deliver over +4, 
000,000 advertising impressions 4 
week and cost 32 cents a thousind. 
Tonnage Technique, Mr. He bert 
tells Mr. Allen finally, enable. an 
advertiser interested in saturatin: the 
summer market to sponsor thre or 
five 15-minute program segmens 4 
week for eight or 13 weeks. [he 
series is designed to be tailorec at 
low cost, to the sponsor’s spec. ica 
tion. 
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HERE'S HOW 13 issues of Life maga- 
sine reach more than 60% of all the 
households in the United States, as 
shown in its Household Accumulative 
Audience study made by Alfred Politz. 


Life's Household Audience 
Measured in Politz Study 


That buying unit, the American 
household, looms large in the sales 
strategy of national advertisers. So 
easoned Life magazine when it in- 
stituted its sequel to the study of 
the individual accumulative audience 
which it published two years ago. 

“For the first time, the number and 
kinds of households reached with a 
series of magazine issues has_ been 


measured,” Andrew Heiskell, pub- 
lisher of Life, said in announcing the 
magazine's publication of its new 
audience research report. 


The household buys more than an 
ndividual person. It is a more log- 
cal group in the advertiser's scheme 
if things than the family, strictly de- 
fined, which is often So scattered that 
tn have no community of pur- 
hasing interest. 

\lired Politz Research, Inc., which 
ondveted the original study of indi- 


ridue!s also conducted this new study 
it the household readership of Life. 
In borh studies, Life's readership was 
meas red for not only an average 
S ut also on an accumulative 


dasi of up to 13 issues. 


importance of the household 
init .nd of a household measurement 
se. lent,” said Mr. Politz, “when 
me considers the many products 
bought as household _posses- 


S10 products such as electrical ap: 


| ;, home furnishings, automo- 
Dil ttc. In addition, a household 
‘e measurement opens another 
vhere different media can be 
ed.”” A major objective of the 


1 
¢ } 


he said, was to round out the 


APL 15, 


1952 


picture for the advertiser and pave 
the way for future comparability 
among media. 

The three basic objectives of the 
study were: 


1. To determine the number and 
kinds of households reached by the 
average issue of Life magazine and 
by accumulated issues up to 13. 

2. To ascertain the frequency with 
which Life reaches different kinds of 
households. 


3. To measure the extent to which 
Life reaches some or all of the mem- 
bers of the household. 

The household, as opposed to fam- 
ily, data is more consistent with the 
findings published by the U.S. 
Bureau of Census and other govern- 
mental agencies; also it includes only 
adult (age 20 or over) members of 
the household, said A. Edward Mil- 


ler, Life research director. 


The study shows that each issue of 
Life will reach at least one adult 
household member in 11,880,000 
households. The accumulative house- 
hold total reaches 25,640,000 differ- 
ent households in the course of 13 
issues. In coverage terms, the average 
issue of Life covers 28% of the U. S. 
households while in the course of 13 
issues it will reach six out of every 
10 households in the U. S.—60%. 


High Income Households 


In the 13-issue period, Life is read 
by 30.3% of those households with 
annual incomes under $1,000. In the 
highest bracket, $7,000 a year or 
more, the magazine’s 13-issue cover- 
age is increased to 86% of the house- 
holds. 

In 13 issues Life covered 8,260,- 
000 TV households and 17,380,000 
non-T'V homes at the time of the 
survey. 

Life found that less than 4% low- 
est income bracket households see 
eight to 13 issues; that in top income 
households almost half are on the 
same consistent reading basis. Of all 
TV households, almost one third see 
Life nearly every week, while 23.6% 
see from four to seven of 13 copies. 
When contrasted with the pattern of 
frequency among non-T V households 
it is apparent that there is a much 
greater degree of consistent reading 
among the households with television 
sets, 

There are 4,500,000 households 
reached by the average issue of Life 
in which every adult member has 
seen the particular issue. There are 
10,200,000 households in which Life 
has reached half or more of the adult 
members. 


Factory of Future Here 
Piecemeal, Factory Finds 


“Automaticity’ would seem to be 
the goal of a trend McGraw-Hill’s 
Factory Management and Mainten- 
ance has found and is reporting in its 
current issue. 

‘“Automaticity” is the term Factory 
uses in describing “the factory of the 
future—where machines will perform 
most of the jobs now done by men 
and women, where people will be 
used only for making decisions.” It 
is, in effect, already in operation— 
piecemeal, says the magazine. 

Executives of Factory add hastily 
that this is “not a concept of big 
business to put people out of work.” 

Contrary to popular belief, auto- 
matic operation in the factory of 
the future is not likely to create 
widespread “technological unemploy- 
ment,” Factory says. “For the next 
10 years,” it points out, “we are 
faced with the prospect of a popula- 
tion that will increase much faster 
than the civilian labor force. Unless 
we step up the rate at which tech- 
nological advances are adopted by in- 
dustry, there just won’t be enough 
workers to turn out as many goods 
as well need to keep raising our 
standard of living.” 

As an example, Factory cites the 
Ferro Chemical Corporation’s napalm 
plant in Bedford, Ohio, which, it 
says, ‘misses 100% automaticity by 
a hair.” The new Ferro plant can 
turn out more than half a million 
pounds a month of napalm—the jel- 
lied gasoline used in_ incendiary 
bombs—with a crew of four oper- 
ators and one supervisor per shift. 

A transfer machine at Nash-Kel- 
vinator converts 24 individual opera- 
tions into a continuous production, 
with four operators in control. 

Ford Motor Co. uses a “Tool- 


NOTHING FLAT about Videx display 
which is transparency of Vinylite printed 


in full color on regular lithographic 


presses, by Videx Corp., New York City. 
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ometer,” a recording clock connected 
with the machine which shows the 
time that tools of each kind have 
been in service and the remaining 
portion of the tools’ pre-determined 
standard life. A light automatically 
signals the operator that it’s time to 
change tools. 

“The trend toward automaticity 1s 
definite,” the article says. “It’s obvi- 
ous in the process and mass produc- 
tion industries. But automaticity can 
develop rapidly in job-lot manufac- 
well. The equipment is 
here; it’s the concept of automatic 
operation that’s needed. 

“You could go out this afternoon,” 
Factory declares, 


turing as 


“and place orders 
for the machines, equipment and con- 
trol devices to make automotive 
pistons without a single operator. 
You'd still need a maintenance crew. 
You'd also need a big pile of money 
and the ability to convince people 
vou were serious. But the basic ma- 
chines and the technological know- 
how to modify them are on the mar- 


ket.” 


JAMES V. McCONNELL, director 
of national spot sales for NBC and 
with the network for the past 20 
years, is joining John Blair & Co. 
as a vice-president first of May. 


Visao Completes Vision's 
Latin American Coverage 


lisaéd is the new Portuguese-lan- 
guage stablemate of J/ision, fort- 
nightly Spanish-language news maga- 
zine for Latin America. It will be 
edited and printed in Rio de Janeiro 
and is scheduled to appear on Bra- 
zilian newsstands July 22. 

Visaé will begin publication with 
a guaranteed net-paid circulation of 
20,000 for the first six months. Edi- 
torial director is to be Dixon Don- 
nelley, at present Rio bureau chief 
for J’ision. 

In announcing the new edition, 
William E. Barlow, publisher of 
Vision said, “Our decision to initiate 
I isaéd was encouraged by the phenom- 
enal growth of J ision in the first 12 
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JAMES D. NORTH joins Industrial 
Surveys Co., Inc., as vice-president 
of a Western subsidiary to be 
established with headquarters and 
client service staff in San Francisco. 


months of its publication. ~ ome 
first issue of J’ision appeared in No- 
vember, 1950. Mr. Barlow points 
out that in its first year of operation 
the magazine quadrupled its circula- 
tion to 85,000, tripled its advertising 
volume (more than 100 different 
companies used space) and built up 
the largest full-time news gathering 
force in Latin America. 

The idea for the all-Latin Ameri- 
can news magazine edited in Spanish 
from New York City began with Mr. 
Barlow, president and publisher of 
I iston, and two associates, Alexande 
Nimick, advertising manager, and 
Jean J. P. Baltzell, treasurer and 
general The three men 
spent $36,000 and more than a year 
in research and efforts to sell their 
idea to potential investors. From 
some 30 backers they raised $750,000. 
Editorial offices were set up in New 
York City and printing arrangements 
established in Texas and Chile. 


counsel. 


Vision's Readers 


A general rate increase effective 
this month brings the original page 
cost from $500 to $970, and the guar- 
anteed net-paid circulation is pegged 
at 85,000. 

In a recent survey of its readership 
throughout the Spanish — speaking 
countries of Latin America, a 31.6 
response to a J ision questionnaire 
gave these results: 54.7 of the read- 
ers had one or two servants, 19.8 had 
three or four: 43% had attended or 
been graduated from a_ university; 
35.3¢¢ were owners, partners, scien- 
tists, engineers, bankers or otherwise 
engaged in management positions; 
53.46¢ own their own homes; 54.2% 
have at least one car; 95.4¢¢ have 
one or more radios; 64.7% have tele- 
phones. 

The new Jisaé edition will have 
the same basic news magazine for- 


mat as l’ision and will b: 


lenti 
in layout and typography. meio 
erage will be basically the ime a} 
but there will be much grea: accen: 
on Brazilian news. The 204 


copies for 


Brazil will ex ced 


single country’s circulation Visin 
Until now Mexico has ed yi 
about 19,000 copies and gentin 
next with about 18,000. 
Advertising rates, which «re gua 
anteed against change for nir> month 
or contracts, are based on 435() § 
one page, black and white. \Jany 9: 


the major advertisers in J ivion, say. 
Paul West, general manazer, ay, 
already indicating that they will } 
expanding their advertising schedule 
for Latin America in the Brazilia; 
publication. 

Increased interest on the part oj 
European advertisers in reaching the 
Latin American markets has ocra. 
sioned the opening of Jision's Euro. 
pean advertising office located 
London and in charge of Frank Nor. 
all. British Ford, British Travel 
Association, K. L. MM. and several 
watch manufacturers are among 
European advertisers with schedules 
in the Latin American news maga- 
zines. 


EDWIN R. PETERSON, with the 
Keystone Broadcasting System since 
1949, is elected a network vice- 


president; headquarters, Chicago. 


Progressive Farmer Paces 
Prosperity of Rural South 


This April’s issue of The Pro 
gressive Farmer is reported to be the 
largest regular issue of any tarm 
magazine published in over a genera 
tion. Reflecting the rural South’ 
rising prosperity, this farm ‘naga 
zine’s circulation is at an a!'-time 
high—1,194,000 subscriber ta-nilies. 
During its first four issues 0! 
The Progressive Farmer has made 
an advertising linage gain ot 21% 
plus, more than pacing the 5 uths 
1951 cash farm income of ov * > 
billion—another all-time high— !1“ 
over 1950, 
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In some countries products are endorsed by the 
Crown. and bear the arms of the royal family. 
That gives them prestige which stimulates sales. 

But in democratic America our products are 
endorsed solely by the approval of the American 
people, and are identified by brand names and 
trademarks that have won esteem the hard way. 

Here every product must stand on its own feet, 
and fight for survival in the intense competition 
of the market place. 

Here there is no easy road to popularity or 
leadership—no suggestion from government as to 
what vou shall buy or what vou shall pay. Under 
our brand system. which is the very keystone in 
the structure of our free economy, people can 
separate the wheat from the chaff and make their 
purchases solely on the basis of merit and appeal 
to their personal tastes and_ preferences. 


Our system of brand names and advertising is 
important to the American way of life for two 
other basic reasons: 


1. It develops broad markets for our goods, which in 
turn stimulate volume production. As a result, many 
conveniences that would otherwise be luxuries can 


be sold at prices almost everyone can afford. 


Brand competition spurs our manufacturers to 
greater efforts to please us. And this results in con- 
stant product improvement and the birth of many 


new products to add to our comfort and happiness. 


oa ca 
Getting this story across, simply, clearly, is an 
important job—a task that calls for the concen- 
trated efforts of all who have a stake in the success 
of manufacturers’ brand names. 


Loud «i lames, Soundalion 


tINCORPORATED 


A NON-PROFIT EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 


37 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 16 IS BRAND NAMES DAY 1952 
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Wall Street Journal Melds 
Newspaper, Magazine Data 


A firm conviction that agency peo- 
ple and advertisers can think for 
themselves is one of the unique aspects 
of a nation-wide study of the reading 
preterences of corporate officers and 
executive personnel, sponsored by 
The Wall Street Journal. 

Departing from the usual custom 
of isolating media, the study, which 
has just been completed by the re- 
search firm of Erdos and Morgan, 


New York City, combines data on 
both newspaper and magazine read- 


ership. Advertising agencies and ad- 
vertisers are receiving copies of the 
completed report, a simple 10-page 
brochure, from which Wall Street 
self-admiration plugs 
conspicuously absent. 

The Wall Street Journal comes 
off very well in the report. But Ex- 
ecutive Committee Chairman Robert 
M. Feemster and Advertising Direc- 
tor Ted Callis insisted that the re- 
sults were to be presented as objec- 
tively as they were compiled. 

Some of the findings from the four- 
point questionnaire which was mailed 
to respondents—there were 4,970 re- 
turns from a 13,465 mailing—follow. 

Among magazines, 16 were men- 


Journal are 


AIRFREIGHT SAVES 


tioned by 3% or more of the re- 
spondents, though no single magazine 
received as many mentions as did 
The Wall Street Journal. 

The Journal was rated as “most 
important” by more respondents than 
any other magazine or newspaper. 

A study of readership duplication 
between The Wall Street Journal 
(with 2,248 respondents reading it) 
and each of eight other selected pub- 
lications winds up the. statistical 
presentation. Publications measured 
for duplication were Business Week, 
Fortune, New York Herald Tribune, 
Nation’s Business, The New York 
Times, Newsweek, Time and U. 8S. 
News & World Report. Time maga- 
zine showed the greatest duplication 
with 46.8% reading both Time and 
The Journal. 

The one page in the report mildly 
dedicated to selling shows a map of 
the United States with The Journal's 
state-by-state circulation showing a 
total of 227,306 subscribers as of 
February 15, and headed: “Largest 
National Circulation of Any Daily 
Publication in the U.S.A.” 

Persons receiving the Erdos and 
Morgan questionnaire were selected 
from an updated 1951 edition of 
“Poor's Register of Directors and 
Executives.” 


MORE 


THAN TIME... 


ask us to prove it! 


lower inventory requirements at point 
of sale. Ask a Slick representative to 
figure your savings via Airfreight as 


compared to Air or Rail Express. 


Do you think of airfreight as a time- 
saver only? You'll change your mind 
when you learn of the dollar savings 
possible through...low Airfreight rates 
...Minimum packaging costs...less money 
tied-up in ‘“‘in-transit’’ goods...and 


Slick airways inc. 


BURBANK, 
CALIFORNIA 


A Scheduled Certificated Airfreight Carrier 


ONLY MAGAZINE to win 


Dairy Association's annual Distinguished 


American 


Service Award for food coverage four 
Look. Mrs. Sylvia Schur, the 
magazine's food editor, receives award 


from ADA president Chester R. Schoby, 


times is 


ABP's Annual Awards for 
Business Paper Campaigns 


Twenty advertisers and _ their 
agencies, from 13 states and in con- 
petition with more than 500 other 
companies throughout the United 
States, have been signally honored 
by Associated Business Publications. 

During a luncheon meeting of the 
Advertising Club of Boston, in a 
program co-sponsored with ABP by 


the Boston Technical Advertisers 
Association, these advertisers and 
their agencies received awards for 


excellence in their campaigns that 
appeared in industrial, institutional 
and professional publications during 
1951. In this tenth consecutive an- 
nual contest, these campaigns were 
selected as top examples of effective 
business paper advertising by 18 ex- 
ecutives from advertising agencies and 
industry in New England, under the 
chairmanship of Harold  Bugbee, 
president of Walter B. Snow & Staff, 
Inc., Boston. 

Arnold Friedman, president of 
Chain Store Age and board chairman 
of ABP —which now numbers 2 
coast-to-coast membership of 118 in- 
dustrial, institutional, — professional 
and merchandising papers, presented 
the awards. 

The First Award winners and 
their agencies in each of the six divi 
sions were: Reynolds Metals Co. and 
Buchanan & Co., Inc.; Glycerine 
Producers’ Association and G. M. 
Basford Co.; United States steel 
Co. and Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc.; Westinghouse FE}: ctric 
Corp. and Fuller & Smith & 
Inc.; Gardner Machine Co. and 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, ‘nc; 
The Tile Council of America and 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


A NEW TROUBLE-SHOOTING 
MARKET RESEARCH SERVICE 


DO YOU NEED: 


guished (1) Information on statistical source material, public and private? 
je four 


ur, the | (2) Informed guidance through the maze of government statistics? 


award 


Schebe, (3) Back data on economic trends for specific markets? 


(4) Help in setting sales quotas? 


ol (5) To know the location of good markets (and bad)? 
their 


11) COMm- 


Unite RECENT SPECIAL STUDIES: 


10Onored 


(6) To know the current volume of business in your industry? 


cat ions. 
r OT the 
, Ina 


BP by 2—Forecasting Residential Construction Activity by Areas, 1950-60. 


|—Analyzing the Impact of Television on Motion Picture Admissions 
by Areas. 


rertisers 
sand 3—Calculation of Value Added in 1951 in 20 Industrial Classifica- 


rds for ° ° 
ang ee tions, by Counties. 


a0 4—-Analysis of Boom Areas in 1951. 
during 
ive an- 
S were 
fective 
18 ex- NOW AVAILABLE! 


1es and 


hoe the Tabulations For Your Sales Areas of Market Data From the New 
sughee, SALES MANAGEMENT 


x Staff, 


1952 Survey of Buying Power 


FOR THE REALLY TOUGH CONSUMER AND INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
PROBLEMS 


Consult 


MARKET STATISTICS, INC. 


headed by Dr. Jay M. Gould, Research Director of the Sales Management 
SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 
AT 432 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 16, MU 4-3559 


Coming—May 20 


How Are Patterson's 
Successors Doing?" 


A story about 
National Cash Register 


By Lawrence M. Hughes 


Under dynamic, dictator- 
ial John H. Patterson, NCR 
pioneered in establishing 
many of the "basics" of 
sales management. Among 
them were guaranteed sales 
territories, the first sales 
manual, sales training, visual 
sales aids, and sales quotas 
—and consistent advertising. 


By his death in 1922 Pat- 
terson had built NCR to 
dominance in casn registers. 

Today, under Edward A. 
Deeds and Stanley C. Allyn, 
4,500 salesmen are selling 
not only cash registers but 
accounting and adding ma- 
chines and other products. 
NCR's volume is seven times 
as large as in 1922. 

And more than ever, 
NCR is pioneering in sales 
policies and methods and in 
developing strong relations. 


EXPERIENCED AD MANAGER 
SEEKS OPPORTUNITY 

! would like to use my 22 years of big company 
experience with a smaller company. Currently, 1 
am ad manager of one of America’s large raw 
materials producers with a budget over $23,000,000 
covering industrial, consumer and_ institutional 
advertising. 

If your budget is two million or less. let's talk. 
y salary requirement $12-15,000 depending on 
location and other considerations. Engineering 
graduate, age 43. 

Box 2849, Sales Management. 


SALES EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


Do you need a “Man Friday’’? Excellent bact 

ound in sales Management, promotion and ad 
minists titon A portion of this background con 
sisted of sixteen years with an outstanding, inter- 
nationally known organizat ion; from salesman to 
Divisic yal Manager. The ghis capable of hir 
training and = supervising “fleld sales ver 
Modern merchandise: with intimate knowledge at 
jobber and retail level of the grocery, drug. hard- 
ware, wholesale paper, automotive parts and syn 
dicate store trade, For detailed resume write Box 
2850, Sales Management 


Blacklight Activated 
FLUORESCENT 
CHALK 


Spark and glamor in chalk 
talks and sales meetings. 


6 Radiant Colors 4.95 set 
42” Blacklite..19.95 each 


Prices FOB 
NORCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DEPT. S1 
392 Bleecker Street New York City 


Wei Wht 


Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotion Pieces 
and Other Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


A Guide to Canadian Oil Devel- 
opment: A brochure issued by The 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, which 
provides concise guidance to some of 
the preliminary financial questions ot 
United States corporations and per- 
sons interested in exploring and drill- 
ing for oil in Canada and the related 
supply and equipment field. Informa- 
tion in it is based on current laws and 
interpretations from authoritative 
sources. It includes such useful facts 
about Canada as foreign exchange 
control in Canada; income taxation 
—corporate and individual—depre- 
ciation and depletion—succession du- 
ties; types of incorporation for Ca- 
nadian operations; leases and reserva- 
tions (Provinces of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan) ; oil and natural gas con- 
servation and_ taxation — legislation 
(Provinces of Alberta and Saskatch- 
ewan); customs 
gration; 


regulations; immi- 
synopsis of exploration for 
and development of oil resources in 
Western Canada. Included is a large 
map of oil and gas fields of Western 
Canada. Write ‘to John Emery, Di- 
rector of Public Relations, The Ca- 
nadian Bank of Commerce, 
+, Canada. 


Toronto 


Michigan's Summer 
A booklet put out by 


station, 


Market: 
WIR radio 
giving data on Mlichigan as 
a leading summer market with in- 
creased summertime sales potential 
for advertisers increased by an 
influx of 4,500,000 out-of-state vaca- 
tionists each year, who average 12.3 
vacation days in the state during the 
months of June, July, August and 
September. Michigan leads all states 
in the nation in fishing licenses, with 
1,050,756 issued in 1951. These mil- 
lions of vacationists average a_per- 
party expenditure of over $200. 
There are also figures on WJR’s 
coverage of this summer vacation- 
land, as well as the most important 
part of Canada. Sixty per cent of 
Canada’s tourist trade is concentrated 
in the Province of Ontario, and all 
the major cities are within WJR’s 


primary coverage area. Ontario esti- 
mates its vacationtime trade amounts 
to about $156,000,000. Write ¢ 
James Quello, WJR, Fisher Build- 
ng, Detroit 2, Mich. 


Wichita Falls, Texas: A booklet 
put out by the Research Department, 
Wichita Falls Chamber of Commerce 
covering data on its growth trom 
5,000 people to a city of 90,676, dom- 
inating a large area of 
Oklahoma. Its main industry is oil, 
producing 57,345,000 barrels trom 
22,293 wells. The city’s 128 mam- 
facturing plants turn out $48,000,000 
in products a year. It does $87,304, 
800 in wholesale and $129,840,000 in 
retail business annually. Write to the 
Research Department, Wichita Falls 
Chamber of Commerce. Wichi 
Falls, Tex. 


Texas and 


Marketing Information Collected 
by the Commonwealth of Masse- 
chusetts: A booklet prepared under 
the direction of the New England 
Chapter of the American Marketing 
Association for the purpose of supply- 
ing market researchers with a catalog 
of descriptions of marketing informa- 
tion collected by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, and the agencies 
from which these facts can be ob- 
tained. Compiled and edited by John 
P. Alevizos and Russel E. Cosgrove, 
instructors at Boston University Col- 
lege of Business Administration. ‘t 
provides adequate information av ail- 
able on state, county and local le; els, 
and covers all subjects from accidents 
to workmen’s compensation. “he 
project was instituted at the sug es- 
tion of William Appelbaum and Jr. 
Ross M. Cunningham, under 
sponsorship of Richard F. Spe:rs, 
president, New England Chapter ot 
AMA. The catalog is available ‘or 
$1 a copy. Write Prof. James 5S. 
Cross, treasurer, New England Cb ip- 
ter, AMA, Massachusetts Instit ite 
of Technology, 77 Miassachus: ‘ts 
Ave,. Cambridge, Mass. 
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